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Of Vol. II. PART I. 


PREFACE by Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope. 


By Dr. Swift. | 
A Diſcourſe of the contefis and diſſentions between the nobles and the commons in 
Athens and Rome ; with the conſequences they had upon both thoſe States p. 7 
The ſentiments of a church-of-England man, with reſpect to religion and govern- 
Ment i 33 
An argument to prove, that the aboliſhing of chriſtianity in England, may, as 
Things now fland, be attended with ſome inconveniencies, and perhaps not pro- 


duce thoſe many good effects propoſed thereby p- 81 
A project for the advancement of religion, and the reformation of manners p. 96 


A letter from a member of the houſe of commons in Ireland, to a member of the 


houſe of commons in England, concerning the ſacramental teſt p- 120 
A tritical efſay upon the faculties of the mind P. 139 
Predictions for the year 1708. Wherein the month and day of the month are ſet 

down, the perſons named, and the great actions and events of next year particu- 
larly related, as will come to paſs. Written to prevent the people of England 


from being farther impoſed on by vulgar almanack-makers. By Iſaac Bick- 
erftaff, 1 | „„ 140 
The accompliſhment of the firſt of Mr. Bickerſtaff's predictions; being an account 
of the death of Mr. Partridge the almanack-maker ; p. 157 
* Sguire Bickerſtaff detected; or, the aftrological impoſtor convicted. By John 
Partridge, ftudent in phyfick and aſtrology p- 161 


A vindication of Iſaac Bickerſtaff, %; againſt what is objected to him by Mr. Par- 


tridge in his almanack for the preſent year 1709. By the ſaid Iſaac Bicker- 


ſtaff, % 7 p. 169 


Merlin's prophecy | p. 176 


Meditation on a broomſlick | . p. 189 
A propoſal for correcting, improving, and aſcertaining the Engliſh tongue. In a 
letter to the moſt honourable Robert earl of Oxford and Mortimer, lord high 


treaſurer of Great-Britain | p-. 182. 
Same free thoughts upon the flats of affairs in the year 1714 p. 201 


Thoughts on various ſubjetts p· 222 


This is the only piece in this volume which was not written by Dr, Swift. 
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Tur "wig that engl 1 firſt of theſs enn were print- 


ed about eighteen years ago, to Which there are now added 
two or three ſmall tracts; and the verſes are transferred 'into the 
fourth volume apart, Wich the addition of ſuch others as we ſince 


have written. The ſecond and third will conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall 
treatiſes in proſe, in which a friend or two is concerned with us. 


IS * 2 * ” 
Ys 2 * . 


Having both of us been extremely ill treated by ſome bookſel- 
lers, eſpecially one Edmund Curll, it was our opinion that the 
beſt method we could take for juſtifying ourſelves, would be to 
publith whatever looſe papers, in proſe and verſe, we have former- 
Jy written; not only ſuch as have already ſtolen into the world 
(very much to our regret, and perhaps very little to our credit) but 
ſuch, as in any probability hereafter may run the ſame fate; ; having 
been obtained from us by the importunity, and divulged by the in- 
diſcretion of friends, although reſtrained by promiſes, which few 
of them are ever known to obſerve, and often think they make us 
a compliment in breaking. 3 

But the conſequences have been ſtill worſe: We have been enti- 
tled, and have had our names prefixed at length, to whole volumes 
of mean productions, equally offenſive to good manners and good 
ſenſe, which we never ſaw nor heard of till they appeared in print. 

For a forgery in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, which may 
prejudice another's fortune, the law puniſhes the offender with the 
loſs of his ears; but has inflicted no adequate penalty for ſuch, as 
prejudice another s reputation in doing the ſame thing in print; 
thoughall and every individual book, fo ſold under a falſe name, are 
manifeſtly ſo many ſeveral and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the good nature, or at leaſt the good judg- 

ment of the world, would have cleared us from the imputation of 
fuch things, as had been thus charged upon us by the malice of ene- 


mies, the want of judgment in friends, the unconcern of indifferent 


perſons, and the confident allertioris of n 


Vor. III. B We 
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We are aſhamed to find fo ill a taſte prevail, as to make i it a ne- 
ceſſary work to do this juſtice to ourſelves. It is very poſſible for 
any author to write below himſelf; either his ſubject not proving ſo 
fruitful, or fitted for him, as he ar firſt imagined ; or his health, 
or his hu mour, or the preſent diſpoſition of b mind, unqualifying 
him at that juncture: U e if he poſſeſſed any diſtingui ing, 
marks of ſtyle, or peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his. 
leaft ſucceſsful writings ſome few tokens, whereby perſons of taſte: 
might diſcover him. 

Haut ſince it hath otherwiſe fallen out, we think we have ſuffici- 
ently paid for our want of prudence, and determine for the future 
to be leſs communicative: or rather, having done with ſuch amuſe- 
ments, we are reſolved to give up what we cannot fairly diſown, to 
the ſeverity of criticks, the malice of perſonal enemies, and the 1 in- 
dulgence of friends. 

We are ſorry for the ſatire initerſperſed in ſome of theſe pieces up- 
on a few people, from whom the higheſt provocations have been 
received, and who by their conduct 1 have ſhewn, that they: 
have not yet forgiven us the wrong they did. It is a very unlucky 
circumſtance, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of fach authors, 
whole works are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in danger already * 
appearing the firſt aggreſſors. It is to be lamented, that V. ir gil let 
paſs a line, which told poſterity he had two enemies called Bavius 
and Mevius, The wiſeſt way is not once to name them, but (as the 

madman adviſed the gentleman, who told him he wore a ſword to 

kill his enemies) 10 let them alone and they will die of themſelves. 
And according to this rule we have ated — ghout all thoſe wri- 
tings, which we deſigned for the preſs : but in theſe, the publicati- 
on whereof was not owing to our folly, but that of — the o- 
miſſion of the names was not in our power. At the worſt, we can 
only give them that liberty now for ſomething, which they have 
ſo. many years exerciſed for nothing, of railing and {cribling againſt 


us. And it is ſome commendation, that we have not — it all _ 
- | k W Cy 
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while, but avoided publickly to characterize any perſon without 
long experience. Monum prematur in annum is a good rule for all 
writers, but chiefly for writers of characters; becauſe it may hap- 
pen to thoſe, who vent praiſe or cenſure too precipitately, as it did 
to an eminent Engliſb poet, who celebrated a young nobleman for 
erecting D#yden's monument upon a promiſe, which his lordſhip 
forgot, till it was done by another. | 
In regard to two perſons only we wiſh our raillery, though ever 
ſo tender, or reſentment, though ever fo juſt, had not been in- 
dulged. We ſpeak of Sir John Yanbrugh, who was a man of wit, 
and of honour; and of Mr. Audiſon, whole name deſerves all reſpect 
from every lover of learning. TEND 8 
We cannot deny (and — moſt writers of our kind have been 
in the ſame circumſtances) that in ſeveral parts of our lives, and ac- 
cording tothe diſpoſitions we were in, we have written ſome things, 
which we may wiſh never to have thought on. Some fallies of levity 
-ougtitto be imputed to youth, (ſuppoſed in charity, as it was in truth, 
to be the time in which we wrote them ;) others to the gaiety of our 
minds at certain junctures common to all men. The publiſhing of 
theſe, which we cannot difown, and without our conſent, is, I think, 
a greater injury, than that of aſcribingto us the moſt ſtupid produe- 
tions, which we can wholly deny. This has been uſually practiſed 
in other countries after a man's deceaſe ; which in a great meaſure 
accounts for that manifeſt i#eqgual/jry found in the works of the beſt 
authors; the collectors only conſidering, that ſo many more ſheets 
raiſe the price of the book; and the greater fame a writer is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, the more of ſuch traſh he may bear to have tacked to 
him. Thus it is apparently the editor's intereſt to inſert, what the 
author's judgment had rejected; and care is always taken to inter- 
ſperſe theſe additions in fuch a manner, that ſcarce any book of 
conſequence can be bought, without purchaſing ſomething unwor- 
thy of the author along with it | 12 0 
But in our own country it is {till worſez Thoſe very bookſel uy 
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who have ſupported themſelves upon an author's fame while he lived, 
have done their utmoſt after his death to leſſen it by ſuch practices: 
even a man's laſt will is not ſecure from being expoſed in print; 
whereby his moſt particular regards, and even his dying tenderneſſes 
are laid open. It has been humorouſly ſaid, that ſome have fiſhed 
the very jakes for papers left there by men of wit: but it is no jeſt 
to affirm, that the cabinets of the ſick, and the cloſets of the dead, 
have been broke open and ranſacked to publiſh our private letters, 
and divulge to all mankind the moſt ſecret ſentiments and inter- 
courſe of friendſhip. Nay, theſe fellows are arrived to that height. 
of impudence, that when an author has publickly diſowneda ſpuri- 
ous piece, they have diſputed his own name with him in printed. 
advertiſements ; which has been practiſed toMr. Congreve and Mr. 
Prior. = | 2 
We are therefore compelled, in reſpect to truth, to ſubmit to a 

very great hardſhip; to own ſuch pieces, as in our ſtricter judg- 
ments we would have ſuppreſſed for ever: We are obliged. to con- 
feſs, that this whole collection, in a manner, conſiſts of what we 
not only thought unlikely to reach the future, but unworthy even 
of the preſent age; not our ſtudies, but our follies; not our works, 
but our idleneſſes. mw OW r | 

Some comfort however it is, that all of them are innocent, and 
moſt of them, flight as they are, had yet a moral tendency ; either 
to ſoften the virulence of parties againſt each other; or to laughout 
of countenance ſome vice or folly of the time; or to diſcredit the 
impoſitions of quacks and falſe: pretenders to ſcience; or to hum- 
ble the arrogance of the ill-natured: and envious; in a word, to 
leſſen the vanity, and promote the good humour of mankind. 
Buch as they are, we muſt in truth confeſs, they are ours, and 
others ſhould in juſtice believe, they are all that are ours. If any. - 
thing elſe has been printed, in which we really had any hand, it 
is either intolerably imperfect, or loaded with ſpurious additions; 
ſometimes even with inſertions of mens names, which we never 
5 meant, 
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meant, and for whom we have an eſteem and reſpect. Even thoſe 
pieces, in which we are leaſt injured, have neyer before been print- 
ed from the true copies, or with any tolerable degree of cor- 
rectneſs. We declare, that this collection contains every piece, 
which in the idleſt humour we have written; not only ſuch, as 
came under our review or correction; but many others, which 
however unfiniſhed, are not now in our power to ſuppreſs, What- 
ſoever was in our own poſſeſſion at the publiſhing hereof, or of 
which no copy was gone abroad, we have actually deſtroyed, 
to prevent all poſſibility of the like treatment. Theſe. volumes like- 
wile will contain all the papers, wherein we have caſually had any 
ſhare; particularly thoſe written in conjunction with our friends, 

Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; and laſtly, all of this fort compoſed: 
ſingly by either of thoſe hands. The reader is therefore deſired to 
dothe ſame juſtice to theſe our friends, as to us; and to be aſſured 
that all the zhings, called our miſcellanies (except the works of A. 

lexander Pope, publiſhed by B. Lintot, in quarto, and folio in 
1717 ; thoſe of Mr. Gay by J. Tonſon, in guarto, in 1720; and 
as many of theſe miſcellanies as have been formerly printed by 
Benj. Toole are abſolutely ſpurious, and without our conſent im- 
poſed upon the-publick. 

Twickenham, 


Jox Ark. SWIFT. 
May 27, 1727: ! | 
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OF THE 


CONTESTS and DISSEN TIONS 


BETWEEN THE 


NOBLES and the COMMONS 


IN 


ATHENS and ROME; 
With the Conſequence thay had upon both thoſe Srar 28. 


Si ii vera videtur, | | 
Dede manus, & ſi falſa eſt, accingere contra. Luck. 


Written in the Year 1701. 


CHAP. & 


I T isagreed, that in all government there is an abſolute unlimited: 


power, which naturally and originally ſeems to be placed in the 
* body, where: ever the executive part of it lies. This holds in 


the body natural; for where ever we place the beginning of mo- 


tion, 


THE following diſcourſe is a kind of remon- At this time Lewis XIV... was making large 
ſtrance in behalf of king F/illiam-and his friends, ftrides towards univerſal monarchy; plots were 
againſt the proceedings of the houſe of commons; carrying on at St. Germains; the Dutch had ac- 
and was publiſhed during the receſs of parliament knowledged-the:duke of Anjou as king of Spain, 
in the ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage and king /Filliam was made extremely uneaſy by 


them in milder . when they ſhould” meet the violence with which many of his miniſters and 
again, chief favourites were purſued by the commons; 
A: * . 
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tion, whether from the head, or the heart, or the animal ſpirits in 
general, the body moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts. This 
unlimited power, placed fundamentally in the body of a people, is 
what the beſt legiſlators of allages have endeavoured, in their ſeveral 
ſchemes or inſtitutions of government, to depoſite in fuch hands as 
would preſerve the people from rapine and oppreſſion within, as 
1 well as violence from without. Moſt of them ſeem to agree in this, 
that it was a truſt too great to be committed to any one man or aſ- 
ſembly, and therefore they left the right ſtill in the whole body; 
but the: adminiſtration or executive part in the hands of one, the 
few, or the many, into which three powers all independent bodies 
of men ſeem naturally to divide; for by all I have read of thoſe in- 
numerable and petty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, 
as well as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems to me, 
that a free people met together, whether by compact, or family-go- 
-verniment, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil ſociety, do of 
themſelves divide into three powers. The firſt is that of ſome one 
eminent ſpirit, who, having ſignalized his valour and fortune in 
defence of his country, or by the practice of popular arts at home, 
comes to have great influence on the people, to grow their leader in 
warlike expeditions, and to preſide, after a ſort, in their civil aſſem- 
blies; and this is grounded upon the principles of nature and com- 
mon reaſon, which in all difficulties and dangers, where prudence or 
courage is required, do rather incite us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance 
to a ſingle perſon, than a multitude. The ſecond natural diviſion 
of power is of ſuch men, who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and 


* 2 


the king, to appeaſe their reſentment, had made 
ſeveral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome 
of his moſt faithful ſervants from places of the 
higheſt truſt and dignity : this expedient, howe- 
ver, had proved ineffectual, and the commons per- 
ſiſted in their oppoſition; theybegan by impeaching 
VMilliam Bentinck, earl of Portland, groom of the 
ſtole; and proceeded to the impeachment of John 
Somers, baron Somers of Eveſham, firſt lord-keeper, 
afterwards lord chancellor; Edward Ruſſel, earl of 


* 


Orford, lord treaſurer of the navy, and one of the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty; and Charles 
Mountague, earl of Halifax, one of the commiſſio- 
ners of the treaſury, and aſterwards chancellor of 


the exchequer. Its general purport is to damp the 
warmth of the commons by ſhewing, that the mea- 
ſures they purſued had a direct tendency to bring 
on the tyranny, which they profeſſed to oppoſe; 


and the particular caſes of the impeached lords are 
paralleled in Athenian characters. 
conſe- 
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conſequent! y dependancies, or deſcend from * who have 
left them great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority, 
Theſe eaſily uniting in thoughts and opinions, and acting in con- 
cert, begin to enter upon meaſures for ſecuring their properties, 
which are beſt upheld by preparing againſt invaſions from abroad, 
and maintaining peace at home ; this commences a great council 
or ſenate of nobles for the wei ohty affairs of the nation. The laſt 
diviſion is of the maſs or body of the people, whoſe part of power 
isgreat and indiſputable, whenever they can unite either collectively 
or by deputation, to exert it. Now the three forms of govern- 
ment, ſo generally known in the ſchools, differ only by the civil 
adminiſtration being placed in the hands of one, or ſometimes two, 
(as in Sparta who were called kings ; or in a ſenate, who were 
called the nobles; or in the people a edlen or repreſentative, who 
may be called the commons. Each of theſe had frequently the ex- 
ecutive power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome but the power in 
the laſt reſort was always meant by legiſlators to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eternal rule in politicks among 
every ; 1 people, that there is a balance of power to be carefully 
held by every ſtate within itſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with 
each other. _ 

The true meaning of a * of power, either without or within 
a ſtate, i is beſt conceived by conſidering, what the nature of a ba- 
lance is. It ſuppoſes three things: firſt, the part which is held, to- 
gether with the hand that holds i it; and then the two ſcales, with 
whateveris weighed therein. Now conſider ſeveral ſtates in a nei igh- 
bourhood ; in order to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be formed into a balance, whereof one or more 
are to be directors, who are to divide the edt i into equal ſcales, and 
upon occaſion remove from one into the other, or elſe fall with their 
own weight into the lighteſt ; ſo in a ſtate within itſelf, the balance 
muſt be held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining power 
with the utmoſt exactneſs into each ſcale. Now it is not neceſ- 

Vor. III. C ary, 
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tion, whether from the head, or the heart, or the animal ſpirits in 
general, the body moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts, This 
unlimited power, placed fundamentally in the body of a people, is 
what the beſt legiſlators of all ages have endeavoured, in their ſeveral 
ſchemes or inſtitutions of government, to depoſite in ſuch hands as 
would preſerve the people from rapine and oppreſſion within, as 
well as violence from without. Moſt of them ſeem to agree in this, 
that it was a truſt too great to be committed to any one man or aſ- 
ſembly, and therefore they left the right ſtill in the whole body ; 
but theiadminiſtration or executive part in the hands of oze, the 
few, or the many, into which three powers all independent bodies 
of men ſeem naturally to divide; for by all I have read of thoſe in- 
numerable and petty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, 
as well as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems to me, 
that a free people met together, whether by compact, or family-go- 
-vernment, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil ſociety, do of 
themſelves divide into three powers. The firſt is that of ſome one 
eminent ſpirit, who, having ſignalized his valour and fortune in 
defence of his country, or by the practice of popular arts at home, 
comes to have great influence on the people, to grow their leader in 
warlike expeditions, and to preſide, after a ſort, in their civil aſſem- 
blies; and this is grounded upon the principles of nature and com- 
mon reaſon, which in all difficulties and dangers, where prudence or 
courage is required, do rather incite us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance 
to a ſingle perſon, than a multitude. The ſecond natural diviſion 
of power is of ſuch men, who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and 
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the king, to appeaſe their reſentment, had made 
ſeveral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome 
of his moſt faithful ſervants from places of the 
higheſt truſt and dignity : this expedient, howe- 
22 proved c e the commons per- 
iſted in their op oſition; theybegan by impeachin 
 Hilliam Bentinch, earl of Portland, * of — 
ſtole; and proceeded to the impeachment of John 
Somers, baron Somers of Eveſham, firſt lord-keeper, 
afterwards lord chancellor; Edward Ruſſel, earl of 


+ 


Orford, lord treaſurer of the navy, and one of the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty ; and Charles 
Moumague, earl of Halifax, one of the commiſſio- 
ners of the treaſury, and afterwards chancellor of 


the exchequer. Its general purport is'to damp the 
warmth of the commons by ſhewing, that the mea- 
ſures they purſued had a direct tendency to bring 
which they profeſſed to oppoſe; 


on the tyranny, 
and the particular caſes of the impeached lords are 
paralleled in Athenian characters. 

conſe- 
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„ dependancies, or deſcend from anceſtors who have 
left them great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority, 
Theſe eaſily uniting in thoughts and opinions, and acting in con- 
cert, begin to enter upon meaſures for ſecuring their properties, 
which are beſt upheld by preparing againſt invaſions from abroad, 
and maintaining peace at home ; this commences a great council 
or ſenate of nobles for the weighty affairs of the nation. The laſt 
diviſion is of the maſs or body of the people, whoſe part of power 
is great and indiſputable, whenever they can unite either collectively 
or by deputation, to exert it. Now the three forms of govern- 
ment, ſo generally known in the ſchools, differ only by the civil 
adminiſtration being placed in the hands of one, or ſometimes two, 
(as in Sparta who were called kings ; or in a ſenate, who were 
called the nobles; or in the people collective or repreſentative, who 
may be called the commons. Each of theſe had frequently the ex- 
ecutive power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: but the power in 
the laſt reſort was always meant by legiſlators to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eternal rule in politicks among 
every = people, that there is a balance of power to be carefully 


held by every ſtate within itſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with 


each other. 
The true meaning of a Wi of power, either without or within 
a ſtate, is beſt conceived by conſidering, what the nature of a ba- 


lance is. It ſuppoſes three things: firſt, the part which is held, to- 
gether with the hand that holds i it; and then the two ſcales, with 
whateveris weighed therein. Now conſider ſeveral ſtates in a nei igh- 
bourhood ; in order to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be formed into a balance, whereof one or more 
are to be directors, who are to divide the reſt into equal ſcales, and 
upon occaſion remove from one into the other, or elſe fall with their 
own weight into the lighteſt; ſo in a ſtate within itſelf, the balance 
muſt be held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining power 
with the utmoſt exactneſs into each ſcale. Now it is not neceſ- 
Vor. III. C ary, 
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fary, that the power ſhould be equally divided between theſe three; 
for the balance may be held by the weakeſt, who, by his addreſs and 
conduct, removing from either ſcale, and adding of his own, may 
keep the ſcales duly poiſed. Such was that of the two kings of Spar- 
ta, the conſular power in Rome, that of the kings of Media before 
the reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by Xenophon ; and that of the ſe- 
veral limited ſtates in the Gothicꝶ Inſtitution. 
When the balance is broken, whether by the negligence, folly, or 
weakneſs of the hand that held it, or by mighty weights fallen into 
either ſcale, the power will never continue long in equal diviſion be- 
tween the two remaining parties, but, till the balance is fixed anew, 
will. run entirely into one. This gives the trueſt account of what is 
underſtood in the moſt antient and approved Greek authors by the 
word Tyranny, which is not meant for the ſeizing of the uncontrol- 
led or abſolute power intothe hands of a ſingle perſon, (as many ſu- 
perficial men have groſly miſtaken, ) but for the breaking of the 
balance by whatever hand, and leaving the power wholly in one 
ſcale : For tyranny and uſurpation in a ſtate are by no means con- 
fined to any number, as might eaſily appear from examples enough; 
and becauſe the point is material, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 
The Romans having ſent to Athens, and the Greek cities of Ita- 
ly, for the copies of the beſt laws, choſe ten legiſlators to put them 
into form, and during the exerciſe of their office, ſuſpended the. 
conſular power, leaving the adminiſtration of affairs in their hands. 
Theſe very men, though choſen for ſuch a work, as the digeſting 
a body of laws for the government of a free ſtate, did immedi- 
ately uſurp arbitrary power; ran into all the forms of it, had their 
guards and ſpies after the practice of the tyrants of thoſe ages, af- 
fected kingly ſtate, deſtroyed the nobles, and oppreſſed the peo- 
ple; one of them proceeding ſo far, as to endeavour to force a 
lady of great virtue: the very crime, which gave occaſion to the 
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expulſion of the regal power but ſixty years Mee as this at- 
tempt did to that of the; Decemuiri. 

Phe Epbori in Sparta were at firſt only certain perſons deputed 
by the kings to judge in civil matters, while zhey were Fan, wie 
in the wars. Theſe men at ſeveral times uſurped the abſolute au- 
—_— and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their age. 

- 8oon-* after the unfortunate expedition into Sicily, the Athe- 
nians choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of affairs, who 
became a body of tyrants, and were called, in the language of 
thoſe ages, an dprcomres or tyranny of the few; under which 
hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed in great rage 
by the people. 

"When + Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, he appointed thirty 
men for the adminiſtration of that city, who immediately fell into 
the rankeſt tyranny : but this was not all; for conceiving their 
power not founded on a g large enough, they admitted three 
_ thouſand into a ſhare of the —— and 4 fortified, be- 
came the cruelleſt tyranny upon record. They murdered in cold 
blood great numbers of the beſt men, without any provocation, 
from the meer luſt of cruelty, like Mero or Caligula. This was 
ſuch a number of tyrants together, as amounted to near a third 
part of the whole city; a + Xenophon tells us, that the city 

contained about ten thouſand houſes ; and allowing one man to 
every houſe, who could have any ſhare in the government, (the 

reſt conſiſting of women, children, and ſervants) and making o- 
ther obvious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been careful 
to adhere together, might have been a majority even of the peo- 
ple collective. pre. 
In the time of the ſecond Punick war, the ai - power 
in Carthage was got on the ſide of the people, and this to a de- 
gree, that ſome authors reckon the government to have been then 


* Thucyd, lib, 8. +:Xenoph, de Rebus Græc. I. 2. t Memorab. lib. 3. | Polyb. 
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among them a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the commons; which 
it ſeems they were at all times apt to fall into, and was at laſt a- 
mong the cauſes, that ruined their ſtate : and the frequent mur- 
ders of their generals, which + Diodorus tells us was grown to an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them, may be another Inſtances that 
tyranny is not confined to numbers. 

I ſhall mention but one example more among a great number, 
that might be produced; || it is related by the author laſt cited: 
The orators of the people at Argos (whether you will ſtyle them 
in modern phraſe, great ſpeakers of the houſe ; or only, in ge- 
neral, repreſentatives of the people collective) ſtirred up the com- 
mons againſt the nobles, of whom 1600 were murdered at once; 
and at laſt, the orators themſelves, becauſe they left off their ac- 
cuſations, or, to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe they withdrew their 
impeachments ; having, it ſeems, raiſed a ſpirit they were not able 
tolay. And this laſt circumſtance, as caſes have lately ſtood, may 
perhaps be worth noting. 

From what hath been already advanced, ſeveral concluſions 
may be drawn : 

Firft, That a mixed government partaking of the known forms 
received in the ſchools is by no means of Gothic invention, but 
hath place in nature and reaſon, ſeems very well to agree with the 
ſentiments of moſt legiſlators, and to have been followed in moſt 
ſtates, whether they have appeared under the name of monarchies, 
ariſtocracies, or democracies : for not to mention the ſeveral re- 
publicks of this compoſition in Gaul and Germany, deſcribed by 
Cæſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the beſt government is that; 
which conſiſts of three forms, regno, optimatium, & populi im- 
Perio; which may be fairly tranſſated, the king, lords, and com- 
mons. Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution by Ly- 
curgus; who, obſerving the corruptions and depravations to which 
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every of theſe was ſubject, compounded his ſcheme out of all!; fo 
that it was made up of reges, ſeniores, & populus. Such alſo was 
the ſtate of Re-re under its conſuls : and the author tells us, that 
the Romans fell upon this model purely by. chance, (which I take to 
have been nature and common reaſon) but the Spartans by thought 
and deſign. And ſuch at Carthage was the ſumma reipublice, or 
power in the laſt reſort; for they had their kings called /uferes, 
and a ſenate. which had. the ps: of nobles, and ho people had a 
ſhare eſtabliſhed too. 

Secondly, It will follow, That thoſe reaſoners, who employ 
fo much. 2 their zeal, their wit, and their leiſure for the up- 
holding the balance of power in Chriſtendom, at the ſame time 
that by their practices they are arena to to deſtroy it at home, 
are not ſuch mighty patriots, or ſo much in the true intereſt of 
their country, as — 4 would affect to be thou ght; but ſeem to 


be employed like a man, who pulls down with his right hand 


What he has been building with his left. 
Thirdly, This makes appear the error of thoſe, who think it 


an 4 maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged in 
many hands than in one: for if theſe many hands be made up 


only from one of the three diviſions before mentioned, it is plain 


the 


from thoſe. examples already produced, and caly to be paralleled 


in other ages and countries, that they are. as capable of enſlaving 
the nation, and of acting all manner of tyranny and oppreſſion, as 


it is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to be, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 


their number not only to be. of. four or five hundred, but above 
three thouſand: 


Again, It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that in order 


to preſerve the balance in a mixed ſtate, the limits of power depo- 
fited with each W the ought to be aſcertained, and generally known. 
The defect of this Fs the cauſe, that introduces thoſe ſtrugglings 


Id. ib. 
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in a ſtate about prerogarive and liberty, about encroachments of 
the few upon the rights of the many, and of the many upon the 
privileges of the few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny ; firſt either of the few, or the many, but at laſt infalli- 
bly of a ſingle perſon : for, whichever of the three diviſions in 
a ſtate. is upon the ſcramble for more power than its own, (as one 
.or other bes generally is) unleſs due care be taken by the other 
two, upon every new. queſtion that ariſes, they will be {ure to de- 
cide in favour of themſelves, talk much of inherent right; they 
will nouriſh up a dormant power, and reſerve privileges in petto, 
to exert upon occaſions, to ſerve expedients, and to urge upon 
neceſſities; they will make large demands, and ſcanty conceſſions, 
ever coming off conſiderable gainers: thus at length the balance 
is broke, and tyranny let in; from which door of the three it 
matters ng. | | 
JI To pretend to a declarative right upon any occaſion whatſo- 
ever, is little leſs than to make uſe of the whole power; that is, 
to declare an opinion to be law, which has always been conteſted, 
or perhaps never ſtarted at all before ſuch an incident brought it 
on the ſtage. Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, which 
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the ſame time paſs, with no other view but that of advancing the 
power of one party alone; what is this but to claim a poſitive 


alienations of property have created new and great dependencies, 
and conſequently new additions of power, as ſome reaſoners have 
done, is a moſt dangerous tenet. If dominion muſt follow pro- 
perty, let it follow in the ſame pace; for change in property 
through the bulk of a nation makes flow marches, and its due 


, * This ſeems to allude to a practice of the | poſſible to proceed without the ſupply, and as it 

houſe of commons called Tacking when they became neceſſary to reject or receive both the 
ſuſpected that a favourite bill would be rejected, bills thus tacked together, this expedient perfect- 
they tacked it to a money-bill ; and as it was not ly anſwered its purpoſe. 


power 


has no view beſides the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at 


voice, as well as a negative? * To pretend that great changes and 
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ower always attends it. To conclude, that whatever attempt is 
2 by an aſſembly, ought to be purſued to the end, without 
regard to the greateſt incidents that may happen to alter the caſe: 
to count it mean, and below the dignity of a houſe, to quit a pro- 
ſecution ; to reſolve upon a concluſion before it is poſſible to be 
appriſed of the premiſes : to act thus, I fay, is to affect not only 
abſolute power, but infallibility too. Yet ſuch unaccountable pro- 
ceedings as theſe have popular aſſemblies engaged in, for want of 
fixing the due limits of power and privilege 

Great changes may indeed be made in a government, yet the 
form continue, and the balance be held: but large intervals of 
time muſt paſs between every ſuch innovation, enough to melt 


down and make it of a piece with the conſtitution. Such, we are 


told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he modelled anew the 
Athenian commonwealth ; and what convulſions in our own, as 


well as other ſtates, have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is 


freſh and notorious enough : it is too ſoon in all conſcience to 


repeat this error again. 


Having ſhewn, that there is a natural balance of power in all 
free ſtates, and how it hath been divided, ſometimes by the peo- 
ple themſelves, as in Nome, at others by the inſtitutions of the 
legiſlators, as in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and Sicily; the next 
thing is to examine, what methods have been taken to break or 
overthrow this balance, which every one of the three parties hath 
continually endeavoured, as opportunities have ſerved; as might 
appear from the ſtories of moſt ages and countries: for abſolute 
power in a particular ſtate, is of the ſame nature with univerſal . 


monarchy in ſeveral ſtates adjoining to each other. So endleſs 


and exorbitant are the deſires of men, whether conſidered in their 
perſons or. their ſtates, . that they will graſp at all, and can form 
no {ſcheme of perfect happineſs with leſs. Ever ſince men have 
been united into governments, the hopes and endeavours after 
univerſal monarchy have been bandied among them, from the 
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reign:of Winus to this of the oft chriſtian king; in which purſuits 
commonwealths have had their ſhare as well as monarchs : ſo the 
Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Achaians, did ſe- 
veral times aim at the univerſal monarchy of Greece: ſo the com- 
monwealths of Garthage and Rome affected the univerſal monar- 
chy of the then known world. In like manner hath abſolute 
power. been purſued by the ſeveral parties of each particular ſtate ; 
wherein ſingle perſons have met with moſt ſucceſs; though the 
endeavours of the few and the many have been frequent enough, 
yet, being neither ſo uniform in their deſigns, nor ſo direct in 
their views, they neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they had got; but were ever deceived by the popularity and am- 
bition of ſame ſingle perſon. So that it will be always a wrong 
ſtep an-policy, for the nobles or commons to carry their endeavours 
after power ſo far, as to overthrow the balance; and it would 
be enough to damp their warmth in ſuch purſuits, if they could 
once .refle&, that in ſuch a courſe they will be fure to run upon 
the very rock, that they meant to avoid; which, I ſuppoſe they 
would have us think, is the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. 
Many examples might be produced of the endeavours of each 
of theſe three rivals after abſolute power; but I ſhall ſuit my diſ- 
courſe to the time I am writing in, and relate only ſuch diſſenti- 
ons in Greece and Rome, between the nobles and commons, with the 
conſequences of them, wherein. the latter were the aggreſſors. 

I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall be con- 
fined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might be brought from 
other ſtates thereof. 


CHAP. I. TE 
Of the diſſentions in ATanNs, between the few and the many. 


HESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded with any appearance 
of truth to have brought the Grecians from a barbarous man- 
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ner of life, among ſcattered villages, into cities; and to have 
eſtabliſhed the'/ppprinr Nate in Athens, aſſi gning to himſelf the 
guardianſhip of the laws and chief command in war. He was 
forced after ſome time to leave the Athenians to their own mea- 
ſures upon account of their ſeditious temper, which ever conti- 
nued with them, till the final diſſolution of their government by 
the Romans. It ſeems, the country about Attica was the moſt bar- 
ren of any in Greece; through which means it happened, that the 
natives were never expelled by the fury of invaders, (who thought 
it not worth a conqueſt) but continued always Aborigines ; and 
therefore retained through all revolutions a tincture of that tur- 
bulent ſpirit, wherewith 1 * government began. This inſtitution 
of The/eus appears to have been rather a ſort of mixed monarchy, 
than a popular ſtate, and for aught we know, might continue 
ſo during the ſeries of kings till the death of Codrus. From this 
laſt prince Solox was ſaid to be deſcended ; who; finding the peo- 
ple engaged in two violent factions of the poor and the rich, and 
in great confuſion thereupon; refuſing the monarchy, which was 
oftered him, choſe rather to caſt the government after another 
model, wherein he made due proviſions for ſettling the balance 
of power, chuſing a ſenate of four hundred, and diſpoſing the 
magiſtracies and offices according to men's eſtates; leaving to 
the multitude their votes in electing, and the power of judging 
certain proceſſes by appeal. This council of four hundred was 
choſen, one hundred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been a 
body repreſentative of the people: though the people collective 
reſerved a ſhare of power to themſelves. It is a point of hiſtory per- 
plexed enough; but thus much is certain, that the balance of 
power was provided for; elſe Piſiſtratus, called by authors the 8 

rant of hens, could never have governed ſo peaceably, as he 
did, 7 without cent any of Solon 8 laus. Theſe feveral pow- 
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ers, together witlr that of the archox or chief magiſtrate, made 
u up dc he form of government in Athens, at what time it began to 
appear upon the ſcene of action and ſtory. 

The firſt great man bred up under this inſtitution was Milti- 
ades, who lived about ninety years after Solon, and is reckoned to 
have been the firſt great captain, not only of Athens, but of all 
Greece. From the jap Miltiades to 4 of Phocion, who is 
looked upon as the laſt famous general of Athens, are about 130 
years: after which they were ſubdued and inſulted by —— 8 
captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions a ſmall truck- 
ling ſtate, of no name or reputation, till they fell with the reſt of 
Greece under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, I ſhall trace the 
conduct of the Athenians with relation to their diſſentions be- 
tween. the people and ſome of their generals; ; who at that time, by 
their power and credit in the army, in a warlike commonwealth, 
and often ſupported by each other, were with the magiſtrates we] 
other civil officers a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of the peo- 
ple, who ſince the death of Solon had already made great encroach- 
ments. What theſe diſſentions were, how Fd unded, and what the 
conſequences of them, I ſhall briefly and impartially relate. 

I muſt here premiſe, that the nobles in Athens were not at this 
time a corporate aſſembly, that I can gather; therefore the re- 
ſentments of the Commons were uſually turned againſt particular 
perſons, and by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas the 
commons in Rome, and ſome other ſtates, as will appear in a proper 
place, though they followed this method upon occaſion, yet ge- 
nerally purſued the enlargement of their power by more ſet quar- 
rels of one entire aſſembly againſt another. However, the cuſtom 
of particular impeachments being not limited to former ages, any 
more than that of general ſtruggles and diſſentions between fixed 
aſſemblies of noble and commons, and the ruin of Greece having 
been owing to the former, as that of Rome was to the latter, I ſhalt 

treat 
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treat on both expreſly ; that thoſe ſtates who are concerned in ei- 
ther (if at leaſt there be any fuch now in the world) may, by obſer- 
ving the means and iſſues of former diſſentions, learn whether 
the cauſes are alike in theirs ; and if they find them to be ſo, may 
conſider whether they ought not juſtly to apprehend the ſame 
effects. | 

To ſpeak of every particular perſon impeached by the Commons 
of Athens within the compaſs deſigned, would introduce the hiſtory 
of almoſt every great man they had among them: I ſhall there- 
fore take notice only of fix, who living in that period of time 
when Athens was at the height of its glory, as indeed it could not 
be otherwiſe while ſuch hands were at the helm, though 77peached 
for high crimes and miſdemeanors, fuch as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, miſapplying or embez2ling publick funds, ill conduct at 
fea, and the like, were honoured and lamented by their country, 
as the preſervers of it, and have had the veneration of all ages 
| ſince paid juftly to their memories. | 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals againſt the Per ſiam 
power, and the famous victory at Marathon was chiefly owing to 
his valour and conduct. Being ſent ſame time after to reduce the 
iſland Paros, he miſtook a great fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and 
being no ways a match for them, ſet fail for Athens; at his arrival 
he was impeached by the commons for treachery, though not able 
to appear by reaſon of his wounds, fined 30000 crowns, and died 
in priſon. Though the conſequences of this proceeding upon the 
affairs of Athens were no other than the untimely loſs of ſo great 
and good a man, yet I could not forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Ariſtides +. Beſides the mighty ſer- 
vice he had done his country in the wars, he was a perſon of the 
ſtricteſt juſtice, and beſt acquainted with the laws as well as 


forms of their government, ſo that he was in a manner chancel- 


+ Lord Somers, He was the general patron of the literati, OxxkRr. 
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lor of Athens. This man, upon a li ght and falſe accuſation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by offraci/m; which ren- 
dered into modern Engliſb would ſignify, xs they voted he ſhould 
be removed from their preſence and council for ever. But however, 
they had the wit to recall him, and to that action owed the preſer- 
vation of their ſtate by his future ſervices. For it muſt be ſtill 
confeſſed in behalf of the Atbenian people, that they never con- 
ceived themſelves perfectly infallible, nor arrived to the heighths 
of modern aſſemblies, to make obſtinacy confirm what /udden heat 
and temerity began. They thought it not below the dignity of an 
afſembly to endeavour at correcting an ill ſtep ; at leaſt to repent, 
though it often fell out too late. 

Themiſtocles t was at firſt a commoner himſelf : it was he, that. 
raiſed the Athenians to their greatneſs at ſea, which he thought to 
be the true and conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth ; and the. 
famous naval victory over the Perfians at Salamais was owing to 

his conduct. It ſeems the people obſerved ſomewhat of haughti-- 
nefs in his temper and behaviour, and therefore baniſhed him for 
five years; but finding ſome {light matter of accuſation againſt 
him, they ſent to ſeize his perſon, and he hardly eſcaped to the Per- 
fan court; from whence, if the love of his country had not ſur- 
mounted its baſe ingratitude to him, he had many invitations to re- 
turn at the head of the Perfian fleet, and take a terrible revenge: 
but he rather choſe a voluntary . 9 : 
The people of Athens impeached Pericles + for miſapplying the 


1 Earl of Orford. He had been conſidered in 


a a manner as lord high admiral, the whole affairs 
„ navy. having been committed to his 
charge. OkRERY. 

. Lord Halifax. He had a * men ny for 
poetry,” and ha@ employed his more youthful 


part of life in that ſcience. He was diſtinguiſhed. 


| by the name of Mouſe Mountague, having ridi- 
_ jointly with Mat. Prior, Mr.-Dryden's fa- 


mous poem of the Hind" and Panther; the pa- 
rody is drawn from Horace's fable of the city 
mouſe and country mouſe: but afterwards, upon 


Mr. Mountague's promotion to the chancellor- 


ſhip of the exchequer, Prior, with a good-hu-; 
moured indignation at ſeeing his friend preſerred 
and himſelf neglected, concludes an epiſtle writ- 
ten in the year 1698, to Fleetwood Shepherd, 
Eſq; with theſe three lines: 


My friend Charles Montagu? s preferr'd, 


Nor would I have it long obſerv'd . 
That one * eats while Pother's ſtarvd. 


ORRER. 


publick 
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Sublith revenues lo bis own private uſe. He had been a perſon of 
great deſervings from the republick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and 
very popular. His accounts were confuſed, and he could not then give 
them up, therefore merely to divert that difficulty, and the conſe- 
quences of it, he was forced to engage his country in the Peloponne- 
iam war, the longeſt that ever was known in Greece, and which 
ended in the utter ruin of Athens. Me? 

The ſame people having reſolved to ſubdue Scily, ſent a mighty 
fleet under the command of MWicias, Lyfimachus, and Alcibiades; 
the two former perſons of age and experience ; the laſt a young 
man of noble birth, excellent education, and a plentiful fortune: 
A little before the fleet ſet fail,-it ſeems one night the ſtone-images 
of Mercury; placed in ſeveral parts of the city, were all pared in 
the face: this action the Atheniaus interpreted for a deſign of de- 
ſtroying the popular ſtate ; and Alcibiades, having been formerly 
noted for the like frolicks and excurſions, was immediately ac- 
ceuſed of this. He, whether conſcious of his innocence, or aſſured 
of the ſecrecy, offered to come to his tryal before he went to his 
command; this the Athenians refuſed. But as ſoon as he was got 

to Sicily, they ſent for him back, deſigning to take the advantage, 
and proſecute him in the abſence of his friends, and of the army, 
where he was very powerful. It ſeems, he underſtood the reſent- 
ments of a popular aſſembly too well to truſt them; and there- 
fore, inſtead of returning, eſcaped to Sparta; where his deſires 
of revenge prevailing over his love to his country, he became its 
greateſt enemy. Mean while the Aibenians before Sicily, by the 
death of one commander, and the ſuperſtition, weakneſs, and 
perfect ill conduct of the other, were utterly deſtroyed, the whole 
fleet taken, and a miſerable ſlaughter made of the army; whereof 
hardly one ever returned. Some time after this Acibiades was 
recalled upon his own conditions by the. neceſſities af the people, 
and made chief commander at ſea and land; but his lieutenant 
engaging againſt his poſitive orders, and being beaten by Iſan- 


er, 
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dier, Alcibiades was again diſgraced, and baniſhed. However, the 
Athenians having loſt all ſtrength and heart ſince their misfortune 
at Sicily, and now deprived of the only perſon that was able to 
recover their loſſes, repent of their raſhneſs, and endeavour in 
vain for his reſtoration ; the _— lieutenant, to whoſe protec- 
tion hefled, making him a ſacrifice to the reſentments of Ly/ander 
the general of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all the domi- 
nions of the Athenians, takes the city, razes their walls, ruins 
their works, and changes the form of their government; which 
though again reſtored for ſome time by Thraſybulrs (as their walls 
were rebuilt by Conon yet here we mult date the fall of the Atbe- 
nian greatneſs; the dominion and chief power in Greece from that 
period to the time of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 
years, being divided between the Spartans and Thebans. Though 
Philip, Alexander's father (the moſt chriſtian king of that age) had 
andeed ſome time before begun to break in upon the republicks of 
Greece by conqueſt or bribery ; particularly dealing large money 
among ſome popular orators, by which he brought many of them, 
as the term of art was then, to Philippize. 23 x7 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the Athenians were 
offered an opportunity of recovering their liberty, and being re- 
ſtored to their former ſtate ; but the wife turn they thought to 
give the matter, was by an impeachment and ſacrifice of the au- 
thor, to hinder the ſucceſs. For, after the deſtruction of Thebes 
by Alexander, this prince deſigning the conqueſt of Athens was 
prevented by Pbocion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador 
from that ſtate; who by his great wiſdom and ſkill at negotiations 
diverted Alexander from his defign, and reſtored the Athenians to 
his favour. The very ſame ſucceſs he had with Antipater after 
Alexander's death, at which time the government was new regu- 


lated by Solon laws: but Polyperchon, in hatred to Phocion, hav- 
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ing by order of the young king, whoſe governor he was, reſtored 
thoſe whom Phocjon had baniſhed, the plot ſucceeded. Phocior 
was accuſed by popular orators, and put to death. 
Thus was the moſt powerful commonwealth of all Greece, after 
eat degeneracies from the inſtitution of Solon, utterly deſtroyed 
E raſh, jealous, and inconſtant humour of the people, which 
was never fatisfied to ſee a general either viforious or unfortu- 
nate; ſuch ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular aſſemblies 
been, of thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. 

Now the circumſtance, which makes theſe examples of more 
importance, is, that this very power of the people in Athens, 
claimed fo confidently for an inberent right, and inſiſted on as the. 
undoubied privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankeſt encroach-- 
ment imaginable, and the groſſeſt degeneracy from the form that 
Solon lett them In ſhort, their government was grown into a 
daminatio plebis, or tyranny of the people, who by degrees had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which that legiſlator had very 
well fixed and provided for. This appears not only. from what 
has been already faid of that lawgiver, but more manifeſtly from 
a paſſage in Diodorus; who tells us, + That Antipater, one of A- 
lexander's captains, abrogated the: popular: government (in Athens) 
and reſtored the power of ſuffrages and magiftracy to ſuch only, as 
were worth two thouſand dracbmas; by which means, ſays he, that 
republick came to be | again| adminiſtered by the laws of Solon. By 
this quotation it is manifeſt that great author looked upon Solom's 
inſtitution, and a. popular government; to be two different things. 
And as for. this reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither conſe- 
quence nor continuance worth obſerving. 8 

I might eaſily produce many more examples, but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient : and it may be worth the readers time to reflect a little on 
the merits of the cauſe, as well as of the men, who had been thus 
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dealt with by their country. I ſhall direct him no further than 
by repeating, that Ariſtides was the moſt renowned by the peo- 
ple themſelves for his exact juftice- and knowledge in the lam; that 
Themiftocles was a moſt fortunate admiral, and had got a mghty 
victory over the great king of Perſia's fleet; that Pericles was an 
able miniſter of ſtate, an excellent orator, and a man of letters and 
laſtly, that Phocion, beſides the ſucceſs of his arms, was alſo re- 
nowned for his 7egotiations abroad, having in an embaſſy brought 
the greateſt monarch of the world at that time to the terms of an ho- 
nourable peace, by which his country was preſerved. _ - 
- . I ſhall conclude my remarks: upon Athens with the character 
given us of that people by Poſybius. About this time, ſays he, the 
Athenians were governed by tuo men; quite ſunk in their affairs ; 
had little or no commerce with the reſt of Greece, and were become 
great reverencers of crowned heads. N 0 
For, from the time of Alexander's captains till Greece was ſub- 
dued by the Romans, to the latter part of which this deſcription 
of Polybius falls in, Athens never produced one famous man either 
for councils or arms, or hardly for learning. And indeed it was 
a dark inſipid period through all Greece: for except the Achaian 
league under Aratus and Philopemen ; and the endeavours of 
Apis and Cleomenes to reſtore the ſtate of Sparta, ſo frequently: 
harraſſed by tyrannies occaſioned by the popular practices of the 
ephori, there was very little worth recording. All which conſe- 
mes may perhaps be juſtly imputed to this degeneracy of 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the diſſentions between the patricians and plebeians in Rome, 
with the conſequences they had upon that late,  _ 

H Aving in the foregoing chapter confined myſelf to the pro- 
ceedings of the commons only by the method of impeach- 
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ments againſt particular perſons, with they fatal effects they had up- 
on the ſtate of Athens, I ſhall now treat of the diſſentions at Roe 
between the people and the collective body of the patricians or 
nobles. It is a large ſubject, os I ſhall ay it into as narrow a 
compals as'I can. 

As Greece, from the WAP ancient accounts we thine of i it, was 
divided into ſeveral kingdoms, ſo was moſt part of Italy + into 
ſeveral petty commonwealths. - And as thoſe kings in Greece are 
faid to have been depoſed by their people upon the ſcore of their 
arbitrary proceedings, ſo on the contrary the commonwealths of 
Italy were all ſwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of 
the is emperors. However, the differences between thoſe 
Grecian monarchies, and ITralian republicks, were not very great : 
for, by the accounts Homer gives us of thoſe Grecian princes who 
came to the fiege of Troy, as well as by ſeveral paſſages in the 
Odyſſes, it is manifeſt, that the power of theſe princes in. their 
ſeveral ſtates was much of a fize with that of the kings in Sparta, 
the archon at Athens, the ſuffetes at Carthage, and the conſuls in 
Rome: fo that a limited and divided power ſeems to have been the 
moſt antient and inherent: principles of both thoſe people in mat- 
ters of government. And ſuch did that of Rome continue from 
the time of Romulus, though with ſome interruptions, to Fub- 
us Cæſar, when it ended in the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. Du- 
ring which period (not many years longer than from the Morman 
conqueſt to our age) the commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaining ground upon the patricians, as it 
were, inch by inch, till at laſt they quite overturned the balance, 
leaving all doors open to the practices of popular and ambitious 
men, who deſtroyed the wiſeſt republick, and enſlaved the nobleſt 
2 that ever entered upon the tage. of the world. 990 what 
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ſteps and degrees this was brought to paſs, ſhall be whe wine 
of my preſent enquiry. 
While Name was e by kings, the monarchy was ; alto- 
3 elective. Romulus himſelf, when he had built the city, 
was declared king by the univerſal Jets a of the people, and by 
gury, which was there underſtood for divine appointment. A- 
ng other diviſions he made of the people, one was into patri- 
Clans Mays plebeians : the former were like the barons of England 
ſome time after the conqueſt ; and the latter are alſo deferibed to 
be almoſt exactly ar our commons were then. For they were 
dependants upon the patricians, whom they choſe for their pa- 
trons and protectors, to anſwer for their appearance, and defend 
them in any proceſs: they allo ſupplied their patrons with money 
in exchange for their protection. This cuſtom of patronage, it 
was very antient, and long practiſed among the Greeks. 

Out of theſe patricians Romulus choſe an hundred to be a /e- 
nate, or grand council, for advice and aſſiſtance to him in the 
adminiſtration. The ſenate therefore originally conſiſted all of 
nobles, and were of themſelves a fanding. council, the people be- 
ing only convoked upon ſuch occaſions, as by. this inſtitution of. 
| Romulus fell into their cognizance: thoſe were to conſtitute ma- 
giſtrates, to give their votes for making laws, and te adviſe u pon 
entering on a war. But the two former of theſe popular privi- 
leges were to be confirmed by authority of the ſenate; and the 
laſt was only permitted at the king's pleaſure. This was the ut- 
moſt extent of power pretended: to by the commons-in the time: 
of Romulus; all the reſt being divided between the king and the 
| ſenate; the whole agreeing very nearly with the onion of. 
England for ſome centuries after the conqueſt... _ 

| After a year's interregnum from the death of Romulus the ſe⸗ 
nate of their own authority choſe a ſucceſſor, and a ſtranger, 
meerly upon the fame of his virtue, without aſking the conſent 


of the commons ; which alten they likewiſe el in the two 
| following 
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following kings. But in the election of Tarquinius Py ifeus, the 
fich king, we firſt hear mentioned, that it was done pppuli im- 


petratd venid; which indeed was but very reaſonable for a free 


people to expect; though I cannot remember, in my little read- 
ing, by what incidents they were brought to advance fo great 
a ſtep. However it were, this prince in gratitude to the people, 
by whoſe conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred fenators out 
of the commons, whoſe number, with former additions, was now 
amounted to three hundred. DEI 

The people having once diſcovered their own ſtrength, did ſoon 


take occaſion to exert it, and that by very great degrees. For 


at this king's death, who was murdered by the ſons of a former, 
being at a loſs for a ſucceſſor, Servius Tullius, a ſtranger, and of 
mean extraction, was choſen protector of the kingdom by the Peo- 
ple, without the conſent of the ſenate; at which the nobles being 
diſpleaſed, he wholly applied himſelf to gratify the commons, and 
vas by them declared and confirmed no longer protector, but king. 
This prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving freedom to 
ſervants, ſo as to become citizens of equal privileges with the reſt, 
which very much contributed to increaſe the power of the people. 
Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded fo far, as to 
wreſt even the power of chufing a king entirely out of the hands of 


the nobles; which was fo great a leap; and cauſed ſuch a on- 
vulſion and ſtruggle in the ſtate, that the conſtitution could not 


bear it; but civil diſſentions arofe, which immediately were fol- 
lowed by the tyranny of a ſingle perſon, as this was by the utter 
ſubverſion of the regal government, and by a ſettlement upon a 


new foundation. For the nobles, ſpighted at this indignity done 


them by the commons, firmly united in a body, depoſed this 
prince by plain force, and choſe Targuin the Proud, who running 
into all the forms and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, 


was expelled by an univerſal concurrence of nobles and people, 


whom the miſeries of his reign had reconciled, + 
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When the conſular government began, the balance of power 
between the nobles and plebeians was fixed anew : the two firſt 
confuls were nominated by the nobles, and confirmed by the 
commons; and a law was enacted, That no perſon ſhould bear 
any magiſtracy in Nome, injuſſu populi, that is, without conſent of 


— 


the commons. _ "ER EE + 
In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the poorer citizens 
had contracted numerous debts either to the richer fort among 
_ themſelves, or to ſenators and other nobles: and the caſe of: 
debtors in Nome for the firſt four centuries was, after' the ſet time 
for payment, no choice but either to pay or be the creditors: 
ſlave: In this juncture the commons leave the city in mutiny and: 
diſcontent, and will not return but upon condition to be acquit- 
ted of all their debts; and moreover, that certain magiſtrates be: 
choſen: yearly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall be to defend the commons- 
from injuries. Theſe are called rribunes of the people; their per-- 
ſons are held ſacred and inviolable, and the people bind them 
ſelves by oath never to abrogate the office. By theſe tribunes, in 
proceſs of time, heh pea were. groſly impoſed on to ſerve the: 
turns and occaſions of revengeful or ambitious men, and to com- 
mit ſuch exorbitances as could not end, but in the diſſolution of 
é ³ palate” 1b ĩ v 2 bole HO IIER 
7 Pheſe tribunes; a. year or two after their inſtitution; kindled: 
great diſſentions between the nobles and the commons on the 
account of Coriolanus, a nobleman; whom the latter had i. 


7 168 peacbed, and the conſequences of whoſe impeachment (if L had 


not confined myſelf to Grecian examples for that part of my ſub- 

ject) Had like to have been ſo fatal to their ſtate. And from this 
J Ul is the: tribunes began a cuſtom of accuſing to the peo ple what 
e nobles they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were banithed or put to 
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At thus time the Romant were very much . in wars witn 
4 neighbouring ſtates; but upon the leaſt intervals of peace 1 
the eder between the nobles or the ty would revive ; bo 
and one of the moſt frequent ſubjects of their differences was the uy 
conquered lands, which the commons would fain have divided 
among'the oublick ; but the ſenate could not be brought to give 
their conſent. For ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the nobles 1 20 an to 

re 


apprehend the growing power of the people; and therefore knaw- 
= what an acceſſion thereof would accrue to them. by fuch an 


addition of property, uſed all means to prevent it: for this the 
Appian family was moſt noted, and thereupon moſt hated by the 
commons. One of them having made a ſpeech againſt this divi- 


fion of lands, was impeached by the people of high treaſon, and. 4 . 
a day appointed for his trial; but diſdaining to make his defence, 


he choſe rather the uſual Roman remedy of killing himſelf : after 
whoſe death the commons prevailed, and the lands were divided 
among them. 

This point was no Ghai gained, but new diſſentions b 
for the plebeians: would fain have a law enacted to lay all mens 
rights and privileges upon the ſame level; and to enlarge the 
power of every magiſtrate within his own juriſdiction, as much as 
that of the conſuls. The tribunes alſo obtained to have their num 
ber doubled, which before. was five: and the author tells us, 
chat their inſolence and power encreaſed with their number, and 
the ſeditions were alſo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded ſo far in the name of the commons, 
as to. accuſe-and fine the: conſuls themſelves, who repreſented the 
kingly power: And the ſenate obſerving, how in all contentions - 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it 
their wiſeſt courſe to give way alſo to time; therefore a decree was 
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made to ſend ambaſſadors to Arhens, and to the other Gretian 
commonwealths planted in that part of Italy called Gracia Ma- 
or, to make a collection of the beſt laws ; out of which, and ſome 
of their own, a new compleat body of law was formed, afterwards | 
| known by the name of the Jaws of the twelve tables. en 

Jo di gelt theſe laws into order ten men were pl; and the 
ies of all affairs left in their hands; what uſe they 
made of it has been already ſhewn, It was certainly a great revo- 
lution, produced entirely by the many unjuſt encroachments of 
the people; and might have wholly changed the fate of Rome, 
if the folly and vice of thoſe, who were N concerned, ould 
have ſuffered it to take rot. 

A few years after the commons nde PAPER nina: on the 
power of the nobles; demanding among the reſt that the conſul- 
ſhip, which hitherto had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould 
now lie in common to the pretenſions of any Rowan whatſoever. 
This, though it failed at preſent, yet afterwards obtained, and was 
a mighty ſtep to the ruin of the commonwealth. 

What I have hitherto {aid of Rome, has been chiefly collected 
out of that exact and writer Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
whale hiftory, through the injury of time, reaches no farther than 
to the beginning of the fourth century after the building of Rome. 
The reſt I ſhall ſupply from other authors; though I do not 
think it neceſſary to deduce this matter any further ſo very par- 
ticularly, as I have hitherto done. 

Io point at what time the balance of power \ was moſt equally 
held between the lords and commons in Nome, would perhaps ad- 
mit a controverſy. Polybius tells us, that in the ſecond Punicł 
war the Carthaginians were declining, becauſe the balance was 
got too much on the ſide of the people; whereas the Romans 
were in their aun vigour by the power nn in the ſenate: 


- + Fragm. lib. 6. 
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yet this was between two and three hundred years after the period 
Dionyfius ends with; in which time the commons had made ſe- 
veral further acquiſitions. This however muſt be granted, that 
(till about the middle of the fourth century) when the ſenate ap- 
peared reſolute at any time upon exerting their authority, and ad- 
hered cloſely together, they did often carry their point. ＋ Beſides, 
it is obſerved by the beſt authors, that in all the quarrels and tu- 
mults at Rome, from the expulſion of the kings, though the peo- 
ple frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, and 
fometimes ſo far as to pull and hale one another about the Forum, 
yet no blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the. 
time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, that the balance: 
had begun many years before to lean to the popular fide. But this 
default was corrected,” partly by the principle juſt mentioned, of. 
never drawing blood in a tumult; partly by the warlike genius of 

the people, which in thoſe ages was almoſt perpetually employed; 

and partly by their great commanders, who by the credit they had 

in their armies fell into the ſcales as a further counterpoiſe to the 

growing power of the people. Beſides, Polybius, who lived in. 

the time of Scipio Africanus the younger, had the ſame apprehen- 

fions of the continual encroachments made by the commons; and. 

being a perſon of as great abilities, and as much ſagacity, as any of 
his age, from. obſerving the corruptions, which, he ſays, had al- 
ready. entered into the Roman conſtitution, did very nearly foretel 
what would be the iſſue of them. His words are very remark- 
able, and with little addition may be rendered to this purpoſe. +. 
That thoſe abuſes and corruptions, which in time deſtroy a govern- - 
ment, are: ſown along with the very ſeeds of it, and both grow up 
together; and that as ruſt eats away iron, and worms devour wood, 
and both are a ſort of plagues born and bred along with the ſub- 
Fance they deſtroy ; ſo with every form and ſcheme of government: 
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that mam can invent, ſome vice or corruption creeps in with the very 
1 inſtitution, which grows up along with, and at laſt deſtroys it. + 
| The fame author in another place ventures ſo far as to gueſs at the 
| particular fate, which would attend the Roman: government. He 
Hays, its ruin would ariſe from the popular tumults, which would 
introduce a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the people; wherein it 
is certain he had reaſon, and therefore might have adventured to 
7 ang his conjectures ſo far, as to the conſequences of a popular 
1 e y, which, as perpetual experience teaches, never fails to be 

fo lowed by the arbitrary government of a ſingle perſon. 
About the middle of the fourth century . the building of 
: Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to intermar- 
ry; which cuſtom among many other ſtates has proved the moſt 

1 effectual means to ruin the former, and raiſe the latter. 

And now the greateſt employments in the ſtate were one after 
12 another, by laws forcibly enacted by the commons, made free to 
the people, the comſulſbip itſelf, the office of cenſor, that of the 
queſtors or commiſſioners of the rreafury, the office of prætor or chief 
Juſtice, the prigſibood, and even that of dictator: the ſenate, after 
long oppoſition, yielding merely for preſent quiet to the conti- 
nual urging clamours of the commoms, and of the 7ribunes their 
advocates. A law was likewiſe enacted, that the p/ebi/cira, or a 
wore, of the houſe of commons, ſhould be of univerſal obligation ; 
nay, in time the method of enacting laws was wholly inverted ; 
for whereas the ſenate uſed of old to confirm the plebiſcita, the 
people did at laft, As they pleaſed, confirm or difannul the 1 
. ſenatuſconſulta. 
Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom af e to the forte 
the ſons of freed men, or of ſuch who had once been ſlaves ; by 
Re and erding alterations of the like matten chat 8 N 
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council degenerated into a moſt corrupt and factious body of 
men, divided againſt itſelf; and its authority became deſpiſed. 
Ihe century and half following, to the end of the third Pu- 
nick war by the deſtruction of Cartba ge, was a very buſy period 
at Rome; the intervals. between every. war being ſo ſhort, that 
the rribunes and people had hardly leifure or breath to engage in 
domeſtick diſſentions: however, the little time they could f pare, 
was generally employed the ſame Way. 80 Terentius Leo, a tri- 
bune, is recorded to have baſely proſtituted the privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen, in perfect ſpight to the aobles. So the great African 
Scipio and his brother, her all their mighty ſervices, were 1m- 
peached by an ungrateful COMMONS. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, and continual em- 
ployment they had for it, ſerved to divert this humour from run- 
ning into a head, till the age of the Gracchi. 
Theſe perſons entering the ſcene in the time of a full peace, 
fell violently upon advancing the power of the people by reducing 
into practice all thoſe encroachments, which they had been fo 
many years gaining. There were at that time certain conguered 
lands to be divided, beſide a great private eflate left by a king: 
theſe the tribunes, by procurement of the elder oct declared 
by their legiſlative authority, were not to be diſpoſed of by the 
3 but by the commons only. The younger brother purſued 
the ſame deſign; and beſides, obtained a law, that all 1/alians 
ſhould vote at obey as well as the citizens of Rome. : in ſhort, 
the whole endeavours of them both perpetually turned upon re- 
trenching the noble authority in all things, but eſpecially in the 
matter of judicature. And though they both loſt their lives in 
thoſe purſuits, yet they traced out ſuch ways, as were afterwards 
followed by Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Cæſar, to the ruin of the 
Roman freedom and greatneſs. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a tribune ad a 


law, that the ſenate ſhould be bound by oath to agree t to whatever 
Vol. III. F the 
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the people would enact: and Marins kiraſelf, while he was in that 
office of tribune, is recorded to have with great induſtry uſed all 
endeavours fot depreſſing the nobles, and raiſing the people, par- 
titularly for cramping the former in their power of julicature,. 
which was :heir moſt ancient inberent right. 

Hilla by the fame meaſures became abſolute tyrant of Nome. 
he added three hundred commons to the ſenate, which perplex- 
ed the power of the whole order, and rendered it ineffectual; 
then flinging off the maſk, he aboliſhed'the office of tribune, as. 
being only a ſcaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no further *y | 

As to Pompeyand Ceſar, Plutaech tells us, that their union for 
pulling down the nobles (by their credit with the people) was the 
cauſe of the civil war, which ended in the tyranny of the latter; 
both of them in their conſulſhips having uſed all endeavours: and: 
occaſions for ſinking the authority of the patriczans, . and giving 
way to all encroachments of the people, wherein they: 0 beſt 
to find their own account. 

From this deduction of popular eercurkunestt in Nome the 
reader will eafily judge, how much the balance was fallen upon 
that fide. Indeed by this time the very foundation was removed, 
and it was a moral impoſſibility, that: the republick could ſubſiſt 
any longer: for the commons having: uſurped the offices of ſtate, 
and trampled on the ſenate, there was no government left but a 
Aominario plebis. Let us cherefore examine how they proceeded in 
this conjuncture. 

I think it is an univerſal truth, that the people are much more 
dexterous at pulling down and ſetting up, than at preſerving what 
is fixed ; and they are not fonder of ſeizing — he their own, 
than they are of delivering it up again to the uebi bidder, with 
their own into the bargain. For although in their corrupt notions 
of divine worſhip, they are apt to multiply their gods; yet their 
earthly devotion 1s ſeldom paid to above one idol at a time of their 
own creation, whoſe var they pull with leſs murmuring and much 

| | More 
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more ſkill, than when they ſbare the lading, or even hold the 


* 


The ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire were now go- 


verned by the great men of their ſtate; thoſe upon the frontiers 
with powerful armies either for conqueſt or defence. Theſe gover- 
nors upon any deſigns of revenge or ambition were ſure to meet 
with a divided power at home, and therefore bent all their thoughts 
and applications to cloſe in with the people, who were now by ma- 
ny degrees the ſtronger party. Two of the greateſt ſpirits, that 
| Rome ever produced, happened to live at the ſame time, and to 
be engaged in the ſame purſuit; and this at a conjuncture the 
moſt dangerous far ſuch a conteſt : theſe were Pompey and Cæ- 
far, two ſtars of ſuch a magnitude, that their conjunction was as 
likely to be fatal, as their oppofation. | ET 
Ihe zribwnes and Peple, having now ſubdued all competitors, 
began the laſt game of a prevalent populace, which is that of 
chuſing themſelves a -zafter; while the nobles foreſaw, and uſed 
all endeavours left them to prevent it. The people at firſt made 
Pompey their admiral with full power over all the Mediterrancan, 
ſoon after .captain-general of all the Ramam forces, and governor 
of Aga. Pompey on the other fide reſtored the office of tribune, 
which Hlla had put down; and in his conſulſhip procured a law 
for examining into the miſcarriages of men in office or command for 
twenty years paſt. Many other examples of Pompey's popularity 
are ich us on record, who was a perfect favourite of the peo- 
ple, and deſigned to be more; but his pretenſions grew ſtale for 
want of a timely opportunity of introducing them upon the ſtage. 
For Cæſar, with his legions in Gaul, was a perpetual check up- 
on his deſigns; and in the arts of pleaſing the people did ſoon 
after get many lengths beyond him. For he tells us himſelf, that 
the ſenate by a bold effort having made ſome ſevere decrees a- 
gainſt his proceedings, and againſt the tribunes, theſe all left the 


city, and went over to his party, and conſequently along with 
4p F 2 | them 
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5 them the affections and intereſts of the people; which is further 


manifeſt from the accounts he gives us of the citizens in ſeveral 
towns mutinying againſt their commanders, and delivering both 
to his devotion. Belides, Cæſar's publick and avowed preten- 
ſions for beginning the civil war were to reſtore the tribunes and 
the people oppreſſed (as he pretended) by the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, againſt his inclinations, upon the neceſ” 
ſity of changing fides, for fear of being forſaken by both; and of 
cloſing in with the ſenate and chief magiſtrates,” by whom he was. 

_ choſen general againſt Cz/ar. 

Thus at length the ſenate (at leaſt the primitive part of them; 
the nobles) under Pompey, and the commons under Ceſar, came 
to a final deciſion of the long quarrels between them. For, I 
think, the ambition of private men did by no means begin or 
eccaſion this war; though: civil diſſentions never fail of intro- 
ducing and ſpiriting the ambition of private men; who thus be- 
come indeed the great inſtruments for deciding of fuch quarrels, 
and at laſt are fure to ſeize on the prize. But no man, that ſees a 
flock of vultures hovering over two armies ready to engage, can 
juſtly charge the blood drawn in the battle to them, though the 
carcaſſes fall to their ſhare. For while the balance of power is 
equally held, the ambition of private men, whether orators or 

eat ns: gives neither. danger nor Heir, nor can poſſi- 
bly enſlave their country; but that once broken, the divided 
parties are forced to unite each to its head, under whoſe conduct 
or fortune one fide is at firſt victorious,” and at laſt both are 
flaves. And to put it paſt diſpute, that this entire ſubverſion of 
the Roman liberty and conſtitution was altogether owing to thoſe 
meaſures, which had broke the balance between the futricians 
and plebeians, whereof the ambition of particular men was but 
an effect and conſequence, we need only conſider, that when the 
uncorrupted part of the ſenate had, by the death of Cz/ar, made 


one great effort to reſtore their former ſtate and liberty, the r 
di 
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did not anſwer their hopes, But that whole afſembly was ſo funk 
in its authority, that thoſe patriots were forced to fly, and give 
way to the madneſs of the people, who by their own diſpo- 
fitions, ſtirred up with the harrangues of their orators, were now 
wholly bent upon ſingle and deſpotick ſlavery. Elſe, how could 
fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eighteen, like Oclavius, 


ever dare to dream of giving the law to ſuch an empire and peo- 


ple ? wherein the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt tyranny, 


that heaven in its anger ever inflicted on a corrupt and poiſoned 
people. And this, with ſo little appearance at Cz/ar's death, 
that when Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his 


credit with Ocavius to promiſe him (Brutus) pardon and ſecurity 
for his perſon, that great Roman received the notice with the 


utmoſt indignity, and returned Cicero an anſwer, yet upon record, 
full:of the higheſt reſentment and contempt for ſuch an offer, and 5 


from ſuch a hand. 


Here ended all ſhew or ſhadow of liberty i in Rome, Here was 
cab repoſitory of all the wiſe contentions and ſtruggles for power 
between the nobles and commons, lapped up ſafely in the boſom 


of a Mero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a Domitian. 


Let us now ſee from this deduction of particular impeach- ; 
ments, and general diſſentions in Greece and Rome, what conchu- 


ſions may naturally be formed for inſtruction of any other ſtate, that 


may haply eme, dern labour under the like circumſtances. 


CHAP. . 


PO N is ſubject of impeachments we may A 1 the 
cuſtom of aecuſing the nobles to the people, either by them- 


ſelves, or their orators, (now ſtyled an impeachment in the name 
of the commons) hath been very antient both in Greece and Rome, 


as well as Carthage; and therefore may. ſeem to.be the inherent 
right of a- free people, nay, perhaps it is really ſo: but then it is 
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to be conſidered, firſt, that this cuſtom was peculiar to-repub- 
dicks, or ſuch ſtates, where the adminiſtration lay principally in 
the hands of the commons, and ever raged more or leſs, accord- 
ing to their encroachments upon abſolute power; having been 
always looked upon by the wiſeſt men and beſt authors of thoſe 
times, as an effect of licentiouſneſs, and not of liberty; a diſtinc- 
tion, which no multitude either 7epre/ented or collectiue hath been 
at any time very nice in obſetving. However, perhaps this cuſtom 
in a popular ſtate of impeaching particular men may ſeem to be 
nothing elſe, but the people's chuſing upon occaſion to exerciſe 
their own juriſdiction in perſon; as if a king of England ſhould 
ſit as chief juſtice in his court of king's bench; which, they ſay, 
in former times he ſometimes did, But in Sparta, which was 
called a kingly government, though the people were perfectly 
free, yet becauſe the adminiſtration was in the two kings and the 
.ephori with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, we read of no impeach- 
ments by the people, nor was the proceſs againſt great men, 
either upon account of ambition or ill conduct, thou abi reached 
Jometimes to kings themiſelves, ever formed that way, as I can 
recollect, but only paſſed through thoſe hands, where the admi- 
miſtration lay. So likewiſe during the regal government in Nome, 
though it as inſtituted a mixed monarchy, and the people made 
great advances in power, yet 1 do not remember to have read of 
one impeachment from the commons againſt a patrician, until the 
conſular ſtate began, and the people had made great encroach- 
ments upon the adminiſtration. mas 

Another thing to be conſidered is, that allowing this right of 
impeachment to be as inherent as they pleaſe, yet, if the commons 
have been perpetually miſtaken in the merits of the cauſes and 
the perſons, as well as in the conſequences of ſuch impeachments 
upon the peace of the ſtate, we cannot conclude leſs, than that 
the commons in Greece and Nome (whatever they may be in other 


ſtates) were by no means qualified either as proſecutors or judges 
in 
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in ſuch matters; and therefore, that it would have been prudent, 
to have reſerved theſe privileges dormant, never to be produced 
but upon very great and urging occaſions, where the ſtate is in 
apparent danger, the univerſal body of the people in elamours 
againſt the adminiſtration, and no other remedy in view. But for 

a few popular orators or tribunes, upon the ſcore of perſonal piques; 
or to employ the pride they conceive in ſeeing themſelves at the head. 
of a party; or as a method for advancement; or moved by cer-- 
tain power ful arguments that could make Demoſthenes Ph:lippize : 
for. ſuch men, I ſay, when the ſtate would of itſelf gladly be quiet, 
and hath, beſides, affairs of the laſt importance upon the anvil, to 
?mpeach Miltiades after a great naval victory, for not purſuing” 
the Perſian fleet :. to impeuch Ariſtides, the perſon moſt verſed a- 
mong them in the knowledge and practice of their laws, for a blind 
ſuſpicion of his acting in an arbitrary way (that is, as they expound. 
it, not in concert with the people : to impeach Pericles, after all bis 
ſervices, for a few inconfuderable accounts ;. or to impeach Phocion, . 
who had been guilty of no other crime but negotiating a treaty for 
the peace and ſecurity of bis country: what could the continuance 
of ſuch proceedings end in, but the utter diſcouragement of all 
virtuous actions and perſons, and-confequently in the ruin of a 
ſtate ? therefore the hiſtorians of thoſe ages ſeldom fail to ſet this 
matter in all its lights, leaving us the higheſt and moſt honour- 
able ideas of thoſe perſons, who ſuffered by the. perſecution of 
the people, | together. with the fatal conſequences they | had, and 
how the perſecutors ſeldom failed to repent, when it was too late. 
Theſe impeachments perpetually falling upon many of the beſt 
men both in Greece and Rome, are a cloud of witneſſes, and ex- 
amples enough to diſcourage men of virtue and abilities from en- 
gaging in the ſervice of the publick-; and help on the other ſide to 


* Though in other dees lord Orferu's cha- by Miltiades here; for Themi/tocles was not im- 
racter is ſuppoſed to be drawn under the name * See p. 20. 
of Themi/tocles, yet he ſeems to be repreſented © 5 ; 
"i introduce 
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introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the ſuperficial, and the 
ill-deſigning; who are as apt to be bold, and forward, and med- 
dling, as the former are to be cautious, and modeſt, and reſerved. 
This was ſo well known in Greece, that an eagerneſs after em- 
ployments in the ſtate was looked upon by wiſe men, as the worſt 
title a man could ſet up; and made Plato ſay, That if all men 
Were as good. as they ought, the * in a commonwealth would be, 
not as it is nom, 3 ſhould be zniniſters of fate, but who ſhould not 
be ſo. And * Socrates is introduced by Xenophon ſeverely chi- 
ding a friend of his for not entering into the publick ſervice, 
when he was every way qualified for it: ſuch a backwardneſs 
there was at that time among good men to engage with an uſurp- 
ing people, and a ſett of pragmatical ambitious orators. And 
* + Diodorus tells us, that when the petaliſmm was erected at Sy- 
racuſe, in imitation of the t oftraciſm at Athens, it was ſo notori- 
oufly.levelled againſt all who had either birth or merit to recom- 
mend them, that whoever poſſeſſed either, withdrew for fear, and 
would have no concern in publick affairs. $o that the people them- 
ſelves were forced to abrogate it for fear of bringing all things in- 
to confuſion. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved, | wherein all the po- 
pular impeachments in Greece and Rome ſeem to have agreed; 
and that was, a notion they had of being concerned in point of 
| honour to condemn whatever perſon they impeached, however 
| frivolous' the articles were, upon which they began, or however 
1 weak the fi urmiſes, whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. 


For, to conceive that the n of the people could be miſtaken, 
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* Lib, 1 1 Lib. 11. Petal iſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame 


1 Oftraciſm was a kind of popular ſentence to 
baniſhment paſſed againſt men whoſe perſonal 


influence, from whatever cauſe, was thought to 
render them dangerous to the ſtate: the votes 
were * by writing the name of the perſon 
on a ſhell, by the Greeks, called 3 ieparo, and caſt- 


ing the ſhell into an urn, 


kind; and as Oftraciſm was denominated from 


the ſhell, on which the name of the ſuſpected 
party was written, Petaliſm took its name from 
mira, a leaf, which the Syracufians uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. | 
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was an indignity not to be imagined, till the conſequences had 
convinced them, when it was paſt remedy. And I look upon this 
as a fate, to which all popular accuſations are ſubject ; though I 
ſhould think that the ſaying, Yox populi vox Dei, ought to be 
underſtood of the univerſal bent and current of a people, not of 
the bare majority of a few repreſentatives, which is often procured 
by little arts, and great induſtry and application; wherein thoſe, 
who engage in the purſuits of malice and revenge, are much 
more ſedulous than ſuch as would prevent them. 


From what hath been deduced of the diſſentions in Rome be- 


tween the two bodies of patricians and plebeians, ſeveral reflecti- 
ons may be made. 
Firſi, That when the balance of power is duly fixed in a ſtate, 
nothing is more dangerous or unwiſe, than to give way to the 
fr/tfleps of popular encroachments; which is uſually done either 
in hopes of procuring eaſe and quiet from ſome vexatious clamour, 
or elſe made merchandize, and merely bought and ſold. This is 
breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a preſent expedient, or ſup- 
ply a preſent exigency : the remedy of an empirick, to ſtiffe the 
preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden and terrible re- 
turns. When a child grows eaſy and content by being humoured ; 
and when a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall compliances, without 
further purſuits; then expect to find popular aſſemblies content 
with ſmall conceſſions. If there could one ſingle example be 
brought from the whole compaſs of hiſtory, of any one popular 
aſſembly, who, after beginning to contend for power, ever ſat 
down quietly with a certain ſhare: or if one inſtance could be 
produced of a popular aſſembly, that ever knew, or propoſed, or 
declared what ſhare of power was their due; then might there 
be ſome hopes, that it were a matter to be adjuſted by reaſonings, 
by conferences, or debates : but ſince all that is manifeſtly other- 
wile, I ſee no other courſe to be taken in a ſettled ſtate, than a 
ſteady.conſtant reſolution in thoſe, to whom the reſt of the balance 
Vol. III. | G 1s 
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is entruſted, never to give way ſo far to popular clamours, as to 
make the leaſt breach in the conſtitution, through which a million 
of abuſes and encroachments will certainly in time force their way, 
Again, from this deduction it will not be difficult to gather 
and aſſign certain marks of popular encroachments ; by obſerving 
of which, thoſe who hold the balance in a ſtate may judge of the 
degrees, and, by early remedies and application, put a ſtop to the 
fatal conſequences that would otherwiſe enſue. What thoſe marks 
are, hath been at large deduced, and need not be here repeated. 
Another conſequence is this: that (with all reſpect for popular 
aſſemblies be it ſpoke) it is hard to recolle& one folly, infirmity, 
or vice, to which a ſingle man is ſubjected, and from which a body 
of commons, either collective or repreſented, can be wholly ex- 
empt. For, beſides that they are compoſed of men with all their 
infirmities about them, they have alſo the ill fortune to be gene- 
rally led and influenced by the very worſt among themſelves, I 
mean, populam orators, tribunes, or, as they are now ſtyled, great 
ſpeakers, leading men, and the like. From whence it comes to 
paſs, that in their reſults we have ſometimes found the ſame ſpirit 
of cruelty and revenge, of malice and pride, the ſame blindneſs 
and obſtinacy and unſteadineſs, the ſame ungovernable rage and 
anger, the fame injuſtice ſophiſtry and fraud, that ever lodged in 
the breaſt of any individual. 1 
Again, in all free ſtates the evil to be avoided is 7yr army, that 
is to ſay, the ſummma imperii or unlimited power folely in the hands 
of the one, the few, or the many. Now, we have ſhewn, that al- 
though moſt revolutions of government in Greece and Rome began 
with the tyranny of the people, yet they generally concluded in 
that of a ſingle perion; ſo that an uſurping populace is its own 
dupe; a meer underworker, and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome 
fingle tyrant, whole ſtate and power they advance to their own 
ruin, -with as blind an inſtin&, as thoſe worms that die with weav- 
ing magnificent habits for beings of a ſuperior nature to their own. 
: CHAP. 
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V 


JO ME reflections upon the late publick proceedings among 
us, and that variety of factions into which we are ſtill ſo in- 
tricately engaged, gave occaſion to this diſcourſe. I am not con- 
ſcious, that I have forced one example, or put it into any other 
light than it appeared to me long before I had thought of pro- 
ducing, it. 
I cannot conclude without adding ſome particular remarks upon 
the preſent poſture of affairs and diſpoſitions in this kingdom. 
The fate of empire is grown a common-place : that all forms 
of government having been inſtituted by men, muſt be mortal 
like their authors, and have their periods of duration limited as 
well as thoſe of private perſons. This is a truth of vulgar Know- 
ledge and obſervation: but there are few, who turn their thoughts 
to examine, how thoſe diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten 
its end; which would however be a very uſeful enquiry. For 
though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth beyond 
the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any more than 
human lite beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet we 
may manage a fickly conſtitution ; and preſerve a ſtrong one; we 
may watch and prevent accidents ; we may turn off a great blow 
from without, and purge away an ill humour that is lurking with- 
in: and by theſe, and other fuch methods render a ſtate long 
lived, though not immortal. Yet ſome phyſicians have thought, 
that if it were practicable to keep the ſeveral humours of the body 
in an exact equal balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 
immortal, and fo perhaps would a political body, if the balance 
of power could be always held exactly even. But, I doubt, this 
is as impoſſible in practice as the other. | 
Tt hath an appearance of fatality, and that the period of a ſtate 
approacheth, when a concurrence of many circumſtances, both 
within and without, unite towards its ruin : while the whole _ 
G 2 O 
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of the people are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe giving in with: 
all their might to thoſe very practices, that are working their de- 
ſtruction, To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſtitution 
by the very ſame errors, that ſo many have been broke before : to 
obſerve oppoſite parties, who can agree in nothing elſe, yet firmly 
united in ſuch meaſures, as muſt certainly ruin-their country : in 
ſhort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from without, 
to be torn by many virulent factions within; then to be ſecure 
and ſenſeleſs under all this, and to make it the very leaſt of our 
concern ; theſe, and ſome others that might be named, appear to 


me to be the moſt likely ſymptoms in a ſtate of a fickneſs unto death. 


Quod procul a nobis fletat fortuna gubernans : 
Ex ratio putius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. Luc RET. 


There are ſome conjunctures, wherein the death or diſſolution 
of government is more lamentable in its conſequences, than it 
would be in others. And, I think, a ſtate can never arrive to 
its period in a more deplorable criis, than at a time when ſome 
prince in the neighbourhood, of vaſt power and ambition, lies ho- 
vering like a vulture to devour, or, at leaſt, diſmember its dying 
carcaſs; by which means it becomes only a province or acquiſi- 
tion to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a reſurrection. 

I know very well, there is a ſett of ſanguine tempers, who de- 
ride and ridicule; in the number of fopperies, all ſuch apprehen- 
ſions as theſe. They have it ready in their mouths, that the peo- 
ple of England are of a genius and temper never to admit ſlavery 
among them; and they are furniſhed with a great many com- 

mon places upon that ſubject. But it ſeems to me, that ſuch 
diſcourſers do reaſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate 

compaſs of thought. For, I think, it a great error to count 

upon the genius of a nation as a ſtanding argument in all ages, 

ſince there is hardly a ſpot of ground in Europe, where the in- 

habitants 
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habitants have not frequently and entirely changed their temper 
and genius. Neither can I fee any reaſon, why the genius of a 
nation ſhould be more fixed in the point of government, than in 
their morals, their learning, their religion, their common humour 
and converſation, their diet and their complection; which do 
all notoriouſly vary almoſt in every age, and may every one of 
them have great effects upon mens notions of ehe 

Since the Vorman conqueſt the balance of power in England 
hath often varied, and ſometimes been wholly overturned ; the 
part which the commons had in it, (that moſt diſputed point) in 
its original, progreſs, and extent, was, by their own confeſſions, 
but a very inconſiderable ſhare. Generally ſpeaking, they have 
been gaining, ever ſince, though with frequent interruptions and 
ſlow progreſs. The aboliſhing of villanage, together with the 
cuſtom introduced (or permitted) among the nobles of ſelling their 
lands in the reign of Henry the Seventh, was a mighty addition 
to the power of the commons: yet I think a much greater hap- 
pened in the time of his ſucceſſor, at the diſſolution of the ab- 
beys; for this turned the clergy wholy out of the ſcale, who had 
ſo long filled it; and placed the commons in their ſtead; who - 
in a few years became poſſeſſed of vaſt quantities of thoſe and 
other lands, by grant or purchaſe. About the middle of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, I take the power between the nobles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance, than it was ever 
before or ſince. But then or ſoon after aroſe a faction in Eg- 
land, which under the name of puritan began to grow popular 
by molding up their new ſchemes of religion with republican 
principles in government; and, gaining upon the prerogative as 
well as the nobles, under ſeveral denominations, for the ſpace of 
about ſixty years, did at laſt overthrow the conſtitution, and, ac- 
cording to the uſual courſe of ſuch revolutions, did introduce a 


tyranny, farſt of the people, and then of a ſingle perſon. 
| ; | | oF 
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In a thort time after, the old government was revived. But 
the progreſs of affairs for almoſt thirty years, under the reigns of 
two weak princes , is a ſubject of a very different nature: when 
the balance was in danger to be overturned by the hands that 
held it, which was at laſt very ſeaſonably prevented by the late 
revolution, However, as it 4s the talent of human nature to 
run from one extreme to another, ſo in a very few years we have 
made mighty leaps from prerogative heighths into the depths of 
popularity, and, I doubt, to the very laſt degree that our conſti- 
tution will bear. It were to be wiſhed, that the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly of the commons would pleaſe to form a pandect of their 
own power and privileges, to be confirmed by the entire legiſſa- 
tive authority, and that in as ſolemn a manner (if they pleaſe) as 
the magna charta. But to fix one foot of their compaſs where- 
ever they think fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible lengths, 
without deſcribing any circumference at all, is to leave us and 
themſelves in a very uncertain ſtate, and in a ſort of rotation, 
that * the author of the Oceana never dreamed on. I believe the 
moſt hardy tribune will not venture to affirm at preſent, that any 
Juſt fears of encroachment are given us from the regal power, or 
thefew.: and, is it then impoſſible to err on the other fide ? How 
far muſt we proceed, or where ſhall we ſtop? The raging of the 

ſea, and the madneſs of the people are put together in holy writ ; 
and it is God alone who can ſay to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, 
and no further, 2 bo NA ES 

The balance of power in a limited ſtate is of ſuch abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, that Cromuell himſelf, before he had perfectly confirmed 


his tyranny, having ſome occaſions for the appearance of a par- 


Charles II. and James II. 

* Mr. James Harrington, ſometime in the 
ſervice of king Charles I. after whoſe death he 
drew up and printed a form of popular govern- 
ment, entitled, The Commonwealth of Oceana : 
he endeavoured likewiſe to promote this ſcheme 
by publick diſcourſes at a nightly meeting of ſe- 


veral curious gentlemen in New Palace-Yard, 
Weſtminſter. This club was called the Rota; 
and Mr, Henry Nevil, one of its members, pro- 
poſed to the then houſe of commons, that a third 
part of the ſenate ſhould rote out by ballot every 
year, and be incapable of being elected again 
for three years to come. 


liament, 
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liament, was forced to create and erect an entire new houſe of 
lords (fuch as it was) for a counterpoiſe to the commons. And 
indeed, conſidering the vileneſs of the clay, I have ſometimes 
wondered, that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to aſk the 
porter, What doft thou make ? But it was then about the laſt act 
of a popular uſurpation, and fate or Cromwell had already pre- 
pared them for that of a ſingle perſon. ($154 i 
I have been often amazed at the rude, paſſionate, and miſ- 
taken reſults, which have at certain times fallen from great aſ- 
ſemblies, both ancient and modern, and of other countries as 
well as our own. This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a while 
; that publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, 
follies, and vices of private men. To which, if there be any ex- 
ception, it muſt be of ſuch aſſemblies, who act by univer/al con- 
cert, upon publick principles, and for public ends; ſuch as pro- 
ceed upon debates without anbecoming warmths, or influence from 
particular leaders and inflamers ; ſuch whoſe members inſtead of 
canvaſſing to procure majorities for their private opinions, are ready 
to comply with general ſober reſults, though contrary to their own 
ſentiments. Whatever aſſemblies a& by theſe and other methods 
of the like nature, muſt be allowed to be exempt from ſeveral 
imperfections, to which particular men are ſubjected. But I think. 
the ſource of. moſt miſtakes and miſcarriages in matters debated 
by publick aſſemblies, ariſeth from the influence. of private per- 
ſons upon great numbers, ſtyled in common phraſe, leading mer 
and parties. And therefore when we ſometimes meet a few words 
put together, which is called the vote or reſolution of an aſſem- 
bly, and which we cannot. poſſibly reconcile to prudence or pub- 
lick good, it is moſt charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a vote has 
been conceived, and born, and bred in a private brain, afterwards 
raiſed and ſupported by an obſequious party, and then with ufual 
methods confirmed by an artificial majority. For, let us ſup- 
poſe five hundred men, mixed in point of ſenſe and honeſty, as 


u ſually 
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uſually aſſemblies are; and let us ſuppoſe theſe men propoſing, 


_ debating, reſolving, voting, according to the meer natural moti- 
ons of their own little or much reaſon and underſtanding ; I do 
allow, that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, many pernici- 
ous and fooliſh overtures would ariſe, and float a few minutes; 
but then they would die and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be 
ſaid in behalf of humankind, that common ſenſe and plain rea- 
ſon, while men are diſengaged from acquired opinions, will ever 
have ſome general influence upon their minds; whereas the ſpe- 

cies of folly and vice are infinite, and ſo different in every indi- 
vidual, that they could never procure a majority, if other corrup- 
tions did not enter to pervert mens underſtandings, and miſguide 
their wills. 

To deſcribe how parties are bred in an aſſembly, would be a 
work too difficult at preſent, and perhaps not altogether ſafe. 
Periculoſæ plenum opus aleg. Whether thoſe, who are leaders, 
uſually arrive at that ſtation more by a ſort of inſtin& or ſecret 
compoſition of their nature, or influence of the ſtars, than by 
the poſſeſſion of any great abilities, may be a point of mach diſ- 
pute: but when the leader is once fixed, there will never fail to 
be followers. And man is ſo apt to imitate, Jo much of the na- 
ture of ſheep, ( imitatores, ſervum pecus that whoever is ſo bold 
to give the firſt great leap over the heads of thoſe about him, though 
he be the worſt of the flock, ſhall be quickly followed by the 
reſt. Beſides, when parties are once formed, the ſtragglers look 
ſo ridiculous, and become ſo inſignificant, that they have no other 
-way, but to run into the herd, which at leaſt will hide and pro- 
tect them; and where to be much conſidered, requires only to 

be very violent. | 

But there is one circumſtance with relation to parties, which I 
take to be of all others moſt pernicious in a ſtate ; and I would 
-be glad any partizan would help me to a tolerable reaſon, that 
becauſe Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me in a few ſin- 


gular 
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lar notions, I muſt therefore blindly follow them in all: or, 
to ſtate it at beſt, that becauſe Bibulus the party-mar is perſuad- 
ed, that Clodius and Curio do really propoſe the good of their 
country as their chief end; therefore Bibulus ſhall be 1 
guided and governed by them in the means and meaſures towar 
it. Is it enough for Bibulus, and the reſt of the herd, to ſay 
without further examining, I am of the fide with Clodius, or [ 
vote with Curio? are theſe proper methods to form and make up 


what they think fit to call the anited wi/dom of the nation Is it 
not poſſible, that upon ſome occaſion Clodius may be bold and 


inſolent, borne away by his paſſion, malicious, and revengeful ? 


That Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe to ſale his tongue, or his 
pen? I conceive it far below the dignity both of human na- 
ture, and human reaſon, to be engaged in any party, the moſt 
plauſible ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which ſeems to be as great in 
a people repreſented, as it was of old in the commons collective, to- 
gether with the conſequences it hath had upon the legiſlature, 
hath given me frequent occaſion to reflect upon what Diodorus 
tells us of one Charondas, a law-giver to the Sybarites, an anti- 
ent people of Italy, who was ſo averſe from all innovation, eſpe- 
cially when it was to proceed from particular perſons, (and I ſup- 
poſe, that he might put it out of the power of men fond of 
their own notions to diſturb the conſtitution at their pleaſures, 
by advancing private ſchemes) that he provided a ſtatute, that 
whoever propoſed any alteration to be made, ſhould ſtep out and 
do it with a rope about his neck: if the matter propoſed were 
generally approved, then it ſhould paſs into a law ; if it went in 
the negative, the propoſer to be immediately hanged. Great mi- 
niſters may talk of what projects they pleaſe ; but I am deceiv- 
ed, if a more effectual one could ever be found for taking off (as 


the preſent phraſe is) thoſe hot, unquiet ſpirits, who diſturb . 


Vol. III. aſſemblies, 
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aſſemblies, and obſtruct pu blick affairs, by gratifying their pride, 


their eli; their ambition, or their avarice. 
Thoſe, who in a late reign began the diſtinction between the 
per/onal and politick capacity, ſeem to have had peg if they 


judged of princes by themſelves; for, I think, there is hardly to 
be found through all nature a greater difference between two 
things, than there' is between a repreſenting commoner in the 
function of his publick calling, and the fame perſon when he acts 
in the common offices of li 4 Here he allows himſelf to be upon 
a level with the reſt of mortals : here he follows his own reaſon, 
and his own way; and rather affects a ſingularity in his actions 


and thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either from the wiſeſt of his 


neighbours. In ſhort, here his folly, and his wiſdom, his rea- 
ſon and his paſſions are all of his own growth, not the eccho or 


infuſion of other men. But when he is got near the walls of his 
aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an entire ſett of very different 
airs; he conceives himſelf a being of a ſuperior nature to thoſe. 
n and acting in a ſphere, where the vulgar methods for 


the conduct of human life can be of no uſe. He is liſted in a 
„where he neither knows the temper, nor deſigns, nor per- 


haps the perſon of his leader ; but whoſe opinions he follows and 


maintains with a zeal and faith as violent, as a young ſcholar does 
thoſe of a philoſopher, whoſe ſect he is taught to profeſs. He 
hath neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that 
he can call his own, but all conveyed to him by his leader, as 
wind is through an organ. The nouriſhment he receives, hath 
been not only chewed, but digeſſed, before it comes into his mouth. 
Thus inſtructed, he follows the party right or wrong through all 
its ſentiments, and acquires a courage and ſtiffneſs of opinion not 


at all congenial with him. 


This encourages me to hope, that during the preſent lucid 


interval, the members retired to their homes may ſuſpend a while 
their acquired complexions, and taught by the calmneſs of the 


ſcene 
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ſcene and the ſeaſon, reaſſume the uative ſedateneſs of their tem- 
per. If this ſhould be ſo, it would be wiſe in them, as indivi- 
dual and private mortals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms they 
have raiſed, as well as thoſe they have gſcaped. To reflect, that 
they have been authors of a new and wonderful thing in England, 
which is, for a houſe of commons to loſe the univerſal favour of 
the numbers they repreſent : to obſerve, how thoſe, whom. they 
thought fit to perſecute for righteouſneſs ſake, have been openly 
careſſed by the people; and to remember how themſelves fate in 
fear of their perſons from popular rage. Now, if they would know 
the ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their -1a/ters, 
they muſt not impute it to their freedom in debate, or declaring 
their opinions, but to that unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting indivi- 
duals upon their ſhoulders, who were hated by God and man. 
For, it ſeems the maſs of the people, in ſuch conjunctures as this, 
have opened their eyes, and will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their Myrmidons, though theſe 
be ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own repreſentatives. 

This averſion of the people againſt the late proceedings of the 
commons is an accident, that, if it laſt a while, might be im- 
proved to good uſes for ſetting the balance of power a little more 
upon an equality, than their late meaſures ſeem to promiſe or 
admit. This accident may be imputed to two cauſes : the firſt 
1s an univerſal fear and apprehenſion of the greatneſs and power 
of France, whereof the people in general ſeem to be very much 
and juſtly poſſeſſed, and therefore cannot but reſent to ſee it, in 
ſo critical a juncture, wholly laid afide by their minifers, the 
commons. 'The other cauſe is a great love and ſenſe of gratitude 
in the people towards their preſent king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merit, as well as conceſſions to all 
their reaſonable defires ; ſo that it is for ſome time they have be- 
gun to ſay, and to fetch inſtances, where he hath in many things 
been hardly uſed. How long theſe humours may laſt, (for paſſi- 
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ons are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe of a multitude) or what 
conſequences they may produce, a little time will diſcover. But 
whenever it comes to paſs, that a popular aſſembly, free from 
ſuch obſtructions, and already poſſeſſed of more power, than an 
equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think they have not e- 
nough, but by cramping the hand that holds the balance, and by 
impeachments or diſſentions with the nobles, endeavour ſtill for 
more; I cannot poſſibly ſee in the common: courſe of things, how 
the ſame cauſes can produce different effects and conſequences: 


among us, from what they did in Greece and Nome. 
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power, cannot well conceive it poſſible to go far towards the ex- 
tremes of either, without offering ſome violence to his integrity 


or underſtanding. A wiſe and a good man may indeed be ſome- 


times induced to comply with a number, whoſe opinion he ge- 


nerally approves, though it be perhaps-againſt his own. But this- 
liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon very fe occaſions, and thoſe 
of ſmall importance; and then only with a view of bringing over 


his own ſide another time ta ſomething of greater and more pub- 


lick moment. But to ſacrifice the innocency of a friend, the 


good of our country, or our own conſcience, to the humour, or- 


paſſion, or intereſt of a party, plainly ſhews, that either our heads 
or our hearts are not- as they ſhould be: yet this very practice is 


the very fundamental law of each faction among us, as may be 


This appears to be an apology for the To- borough and lord- treaſurer Gadolpbin, been lately 


ries, and a juſtification of them againſt the miſ removed from his poſt of principal ſecretary of 
repreſentations of the Whigs, who were then in ſtate; and Mr. St. Jahn, afterwards lord Be- 
the miniſtry, and uſed every artifice to perpetuate /ngbroke, reſigned his place of ſecretary at war, 
their power. Mr. Harley, afterwards lord Ox- and fir Simon Harcourt that of attorney-general). 

fard, had by the influence of the duke of 4arl-: + | 
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X7 HOEVER hath examined the conduct and proceedings 
of both parties for ſome years paſt, whether in or out of 
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obvious t any, who will impartially and without engagement be 
at the pains to examine their actions, which however is not ſo ea- 
Va taſk : for it ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline 
one way more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. And it is_a common obſervation, that in read- 


ing a hiſtory, af facts dane a thowfand years ago, or ſtanding by 


* ad — 


at play among thoſe, who are perfect ſtrangers to us, we are apt 
to find our hopes and wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in favour of 
one fide more than another. No wonder then that we are all 
ſo ready to intereſt ourſelves in the courſe. of publick affairs, 
where the moſt inconfiderable have fome real ſhare, and by the 
wonderful importance which every man is of to himſelf, a very 
great maginary one. N 
And indeed, when the two parties, that divide the whole 
commonwealth, come once to a rupture, without any hopes left 
of forming a third with better principles to balance the others, it 
ſeems every man's duty to chuſe one of the two ſides, though he 
cannot entirely approve of either; and all pretences to neutrali- 
ty are juſtly exploded by both, being too ſtale and obvious, only 
intending the ſafety and eaſe of a few individuals, while the pub- 
lick is embroiled. This was the opinion and practice of the lat- 
ter Cato, whom I eſteem to have been the wiſeſt and beſt of all 
the Romans. But before things proceed to open violence, the 
trueſt ſervice a private man may hope to do his country, is by un- 
biaſſing his mind as much as poſſible, and then endeavouring to 
moderate between the rival powers, which muſt needs be own- 
ed a fair proceeding with the world, becauſe it is of all others the 
leaſt conſiſtent with the common deſign of making a fortune 
by the mer of an opinion. 2275 
I have gone as far as T am able in qualifying myſelf to be ſuch 


a moderator: I believe I am no bigot in religion, and I am ſure 


hh, One of the ſextumvirate in Gulliver. Part III. Chap. vn. 
I am 
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I am none in government. I converſe in full freedom with many 
conſiderable men of both parties; and if not in equal number, 
it is purely accidental and perſonal, as happening to be near the 
court, and to have made acquaintance there, more under one 
miniſtry than another. Then, I am not under the neceſſity of 
declaring my ſelf by the proſpect of an employment. And laſt- 
ly, if all this be not ſufficient, I induſtriouſly conceal my name, 
which wholly exempts me from any hopes and fears in delivering 
my opinion. e | | 
In conſequence of this free uſe of my reaſon, I cannot poſſi- 
bly think fo well or fo ill of either party, as they would endeavour 
to perſuade the world of each other, and of themſelves, For in-- 
ſtance; I do not charge it upon the body of the whrigs or the 70- 
ries, that their ſeveral principles lead them to introduce presby- 
tery, and the religion of the church of Rome, or a commonwealth, - 
and.arbitrary power. For why ſhould any party be accuſed of a 
principle, which they ſolemnly difown and wo againſt ?: But, to 
this they have a mutual anſwer. ready: they both affure us, that 
their adverſaries are not to be believed; that they diſown their 
principles out of fear, which are manifeſt enough, when we exa- 
mine their practices. To prove this they will produce inſtances, 
on one fide, either of. avowed preſpyterians, or perſons: of liber- 
tine and atheiſtical tenets, and on the other of profeſſed papiſts, 
or ſuch as are openly in the intereſt of the abdicated family. No.] 
it is very natural for all ſubordinate ſe&s and denominations in a 
ſtate to fide with ſome general party, and to chuſe that, which 
they find to agree with themſelves in ſome general principle. . 
Thus at the reforarion” the preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, indepen-- 
dents, and other ſects, did all, with very good reaſon, unite and 
folder up their ſeveral ſchemes to join againſt the church, who, 
without regard to their diſtinctions, treated them all as equal ad- 
verſaries. Thus, our preſent diſſenters do very naturally cloſe in 
with the whigs, who profeſs moderation, declare they abhor all 
| thoughts 
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thoughts of per/ecution, and think it hard that thoſe, who differ 


.only in a few ceremonies and ſpeculations, ſhould be denied the 
privilege and profit of ſerving their country in the higheſt employ. 
ments of ſtate. Thus, the atheiſts, libertines, deſpiſers of reli- 
gion and revelation in general, that is to ſay, all thoſe who uſu- 
ally paſs under the name of Free-thinlers, do properly Join with 
the ſame body; becauſe they likewiſe preach up moderation, and 
are not ſo over-nice to diſtinguiſh between an unlimited liberty of 
conſcience, and an unlimited freedom of opinion, Then, on the 
other ſide, the profeſſed firmneſs of the rories for epiſcopacy, as 
an apoſtolical inſtitution : their averſion to thoſe ſets, who lie 
under the reproach of having once deſtroyed their conſtitution, 
and who, they imagine, by too indiſcreet a zeal for reformation 
have defaced the primitive model of the church: next, their 
veneration for monarchical government in the common courſe of 
ſucceſſion, and their hatred to republican ſchemes : theſe, I fay, 
are principles which not only the nonjuring zealots profeſs, but 
even papiſts themſelves fall readily in with. And every extreme 
here mentioned, flings a general ſcandal upon the whole body it 
pretends to adhere to. 

But ſurely no man whatſoever ought in juſtice or good man- 
ners to be charged with principles he actually diſowns, unleſs his 
practices do openly, and without the leaſt room for doubt, con- 
tradict his profeſſion : not upon ſmall ſurmiſes, or becauſe he has 
the misfortune to have ill men ſometimes agree with him in a 
few general ſentiments. However, though the extremes of whip 
and zory ſeem, with little juſtice, to have drawn religion into their 
controverſies, wherein they have ſmall concern, yet they both 
have.borrowed one leading principle from the abuſe of it, which 
is, to have built their ſeveral ſyſtems of political faith, not upon 
enquiries after truth, but upon oppoſition to each other, upon 
injurious appellations, charging their adverſaries with horrid opi- 
| niom, 
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nions, and then reproaching them for the want of charity; ez 
neuter falſo. 1 * | | 
In order to remove theſe prejudices, I have thought nothing 
could be more effectual, than to deſcribe the ſentiments of a 
church of England man with reſpect to religion and government. 
This I ſhall endeavour to do in ſuch a manner, as may not be 
liable to the leaſt objection from either party, and which I am 
confident would be aſſented to by great numbers in both, if they 
were not miſled to thoſe mutual miſrepreſentations by ſuch mo- 
tives, as they would be aſhamed to own. 

I ſhall begin with religion. 19185 
And here, though it makes an odd ſound, yet it is neceſſary 
to ſay, that whoever profeſſeth himſelf a member of the church 
of England, ought to believe a God, and his providence, toge- 
ther with revealed religion, and the divinity of Chriſf. For be- 
ſides thoſe many thouſands, who (to ſpeak in the phraſe of di- 
vines) do practically deny all this by the immorality of their lives, 
there is no ſmall number, who in their converſation and writings 
directly, or by conſequence, endeavour to overthrow it: yet all 
theſe place themſelves in the liſt of the national church, though at 
the ſame time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are great ſticklers 
for liberty of conſcience. | 

Io enter upon particulars : a church of England man has a true 
veneration for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed among us of eccleſiaſtick 
government ; and though he will not determine whether epiſco- 
pacy be of divine right, he is ſure it is moſt agreeable to primitive 
inſtitution, fitteſt of all others for preſerving order and purity, 
and under its preſent regulations beſt calculated for our civil ſtate : 
he ſhould therefore think the aboliſhment of that order among 
us would prove a mighty ſcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and maniteſtly dangerous to our monarchy ; nay, he would de- 
fend it by arms againſt all the powers on earth, except our 'own 
Vol. III. R 7 5 legiſla- | 
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legiſlature; in which caſe he would ſubmit as to a general cala- 

mity, a dearth, or a peſtilence. | * 
As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer; he allows 
there might be ſome uſeful alterations, and more, which in the 
proſpect of uniting chriſtians might be very ſupportable, as things 
declared in their own nature indifferent; to which he therefore 
would readily comply, if the clergy, or (though this be not ſo 
fair a method) if the /egi/larture ſhould direct: yet at the ſame 
time he cannot altogether blame the former for their unwilling- 
neſs to conſent to any alteration, which, beſide the trouble, and 
perhaps diſgrace, would certainly never produce the good effects 
intended by it. The only condition, that could make it prudent 
and juſt for the clergy to comply in altering the ceremonial, or 
any other indifferent part, would be a firm reſolution in the legi- 
ſlature to interpoſe, by ſome ſtrict and effectual laws, to pre- 
vent the riſing and ſpreading of new ſects, how plauſible ſoever, 
for the future; elſe there muſt never be an end: and it would be 
to act like a man, who ſhould pull down and change the orna- 
ments of his houſe in compliance to every one, who was diſpoſed 
to find fault as he paſſed by; which, beſides the perpetual trouble 
and expence, would very much damage, and perhaps in time 
deſtroy the building. Sects in a ſtate ſeem only tolerated with 
any reaſon, becauſe they are already ſpread; and becauſe it would 
not be agreeable with ſo mild a government, or ſo pure a reli- 
gion as ours, to uſe violent methods againſt great numbers of »:;/- 
zaken people, while they do not manifeſtly endanger the conſti- 
tuition of either. But the greateſt advocates for general liberty of 
conſcience will allow, that they ought to be checked in their be- 
ginnings, if they will allow them to be an evil at all, or, which 
is the ſame thing, if they will only grant, it were better for the 
peace of the ſtate, that there ſhould be none. But while the 
clergy conſider the natural temper of mankind in general, or of 
our own country in particular, what aſſurances can they 1 *. 
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that any compliances they ſhall make, will remove the evil of dif 
ſention, while the liberty ſtill continues of profeſſing whatever 
new opinions we pleaſe? Or how can it be imagined, that the 
body of diſſenting teachers, who muſt be all undone by ſuch a 
revolution, will not caſt about for ſome new objections to with- 
hold their flocks, and draw in freſh proſelytes by ſome further in- 
novations or refinements. . 
Upon theſe reaſons he is for tolerating ſuch different forms in 
religious worſhip as are already admitted, but by no means for 
leaving it in the power of thoſe, who are tolerated, to advance 
their own models upon the ruin of what is already eſtabliſhed ; 
which it is natural for all ſes to deſire, and which they can- 
not be juſtified by any conſiſtent principles if they do not endea- 
vour ; and yet, which they cannot ſucceed in without the ut- 
moſt danger to the publick peace. | 5 
To prevent theſe inconveniences, he thinks it highly juſt, 
that all rewards of truſt, profit, or dignity, which the ſtate leaves 
in the diſpoſal of the adminiſtration, ſhould be given only to 
thoſe, whoſe principles direct them to preſerve the conſtitution in 
all its parts. In the late affair of occaſional conformity, the general 
argument of thoſe who were againſt it, was not, to deny it an 
evil in itſelf, but that the remedy propoſed was violent, untime- 
ly, and improper, which is the biſhop of Sal;ſbury's opinion in 
the ſpeech he made and publiſhed againſt the bill : but however 
juſt their fears or complaints might have been upon that ſcore, 
he thinks it a little too groſs and precipitate to employ their writers 
already in arguments for repealing the facramental teft, upon no 
wiſer a maxim, than that no man ſhould, on the account of 
conſcience, be deprived the liberty of ſerving his country; a to- 
pick which may be equally applied to admit Papifts, Ather/ts, 
Mahometans, Heathens, and Jews, If the church wants mem- 
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bers of its own to employ in the ſervice of the publick, or be ſo 
unhappily contrived, as to exclude from its communion ſuch per- 
ſons, who are likelieſt to have great abilities, it is time it ſhould 
be altered and reduced into ſome more perfect, or at leaſt more 
popular form: but in the mean while it is not altogether impro- 
bable, that when thoſe, who diſlike the conſtitution, are ſo very 
zealous in their offers for the ſervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, or of themſelves. 

The Dutch, whoſe practice is ſo often quoted to prove and 
celebrate the great advantages of a general liberty of conſcience, 
have yet a national religion profeſſed by all who bear office among 
them: but'why ſhould they be a precedent for us either in reli- 
gion or government? our country differs from theirs, as well in 
{ftuation, ſoil, and productions of nature, as in the genius and 
complection of inhabitants. They are a commonwealth founded 
on a ſudden, by a deſperate attempt in a deſperate condition, not 
formed or digeſted into a regular ſyſtem by mature thought and 
reaſon, but huddled up under the preſſure of ſudden exigencies ; 
calculated for no long duration, and hitherto ſubſiſting by ac- 
cident in the midſt of contending powers, who cannot yet agree 
about ſharing it amongſt them. Theſe dithculties do indeed pre- 
ſerve them from any great corruptions, which their crazy con- 
ſtitution would extremely fubje& them to in a long peace. That 
confluence of people in a perſecuting age to a place of refuge 
neareſt at hand, put them upon the neceſſity of trade, to which 
they wiſely gave all eaſe and encouragement : and if we could 
think fit to imitate them in this laſt particular, there would need 
no more to invite foreigners among us; who ſeem to think no 
farther than how to ſecure their property and conſcience, with- 
out projecting any ſhare in that government which gives them 
protection, or calling it per/ecurion, if it be denied them. But, I 
297 it for the honour of our adminiſtration, that although our 
ects are not ſo numerous as thoſe in Holland, which I preſume 
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is not our fault, and I hope is not our misfortune, we much ex- 
cel them and all Chriſtendom beſides in our indulgence to tender 
conſciences +. One ſingle compliance with the national form of 
receiving the ſacrament, is all we require to qualify any ſectary 
among us for the greateſt employments in the ſtate, after which 
he is at liberty to rejoin his own aſſemblies for the reſt of his life. 
Beſides, I will ſuppoſe any of the numerous ſets in Holland to 
have fo far prevailed, as to have raifed a civil war, deſtroyed their 
government and religion, and put their adminiſtrators to death 
after which I will ſuppoſe the people to have recovered all again, 
and to have ſettled on their old foundation. Then I would put 
a query, whether that ſect, which was the unhappy inſtrument of 
all this confuſion, could reaſonably expect to be entruſted for the 
future with the greateſt employments, or indeed to be hardly to- 
lerated among them ? 

Io go on with the ſentiments of a church of England man : he 
does not ſee how that mighty paſſion for the church, which ſome 
men pretend, can well conſiſt with thoſe indignitics and that 
contempt they beſtow on the perſons of the clergy. It is a ſtrange 
mark whereby to diſtinguiſh 7g h-church men, that they are ſuch, 
who imagine the clergy can never be too /ow. He thinks the 
maxim theſe gentlemen are ſo fond of, that they are for an hum- 
ble clergy, is a very good one: and fo is he, and for an humble 
| laity too, fince humility is a virtue, that Pegs equally befits 
and adorns every ſtation of life. 

But then, if the ſcribblers on the other ſide freely ſpeak the 
ſentiments of their party, a divine of the church of England can- 
not look for much better quarter from thence. You ſhall obſerye 
nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than a way of af- 
fecting to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, of ap- 
plying both indifferently, and then loading the latter with all the 


3 When this was written, there was no law againſt occafional 3 
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calumny they can invent. They will tell you, they honour a cler- 
gyman ; but talk at the ſame time, as if there were not three in 
the kingdom, who could fall in with their definition. After the 


like manner they inſult the aniver ſities as poiſoned fountains, and 


corrupters of youth. | 
Now it ſeems clear to me, that the whigs might eaſily have 
procured and maintained a majority among the clergy, and per- 
haps in the univerſities, if they had not too much encouraged or 
connived at this intemperance of ſpeech and virulence of pen, 
in the worſt and moſt proſtitute of their party ; among whom 
there hath been, for ſome years paſt, fuch a perpetual clamour 
againſt the ambition, the implacable temper, and the covetouſ- 
neſs of the prieſthood : ſuch a cant of high-church, and perſecution, 
and being prie/i-ridden, fo many reproaches about narrow princi- 
ples, or terms of communion : then ſuch ſcandalous reflections on 
the univer ſities, for infecting the youth of the nation with arbi- 
trary and jacobite principles, that it was natural for thoſe, who had 
the care of religion and education, to apprehend ſome general 
deſign of altering the conſtitution of both. And all this was the 
more extraordinary, becauſe it could not eaſily be forgot, that 
whatever oppoſition was made to the uſurpations of king James, 
proceeded altogether from the church of England, and chiefly 
from the clergy, and one of the aniver ſities. For, if it were of 
anf uſe to recal matters of fact, what is more notorious than that 
prince's applying himſelf firſt to the church of England; and upon 
their refuſal to fall in with his meaſures, making the like advances 
to the diſſenters of all kinds, who readily and almoft univerſally 
complied with him, affecting, in their numerous addreſſes and 
pamphlets, the ſtyle of our. brethren the Roman catholicks ; whoſe 
intereſts: they put on the ſame foot with their own : and ſome of 
Cromwell's officers took poſts in the army raiſed againſt the prince 
of Orange. Theſe proceedings of theirs they can only extenuate 
by urging the provocations they had met from the FT in king 
| harles's 
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of human infirmity, are not by any means a plea of merit equal to 
the conſtancy and ſufferings of the biſhops and clergy, or of the 
head and fellows of j rae of college, that furniſhed the prince 
of Orange's declaration with ſuch powerful arguments to juſtify 
and promote the revolurior. 

Therefore a church of England man abhors the humour of the 
age, in delighting to fling ſcandals upon the clergy in general; 
which beſides the diſgrace to the reformation, and to religion it- 
ſelf, caſt an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it doth not de- 
ſerve. We have no better materials to compound the prieſthood 
of, than the maſs of mankind, which corrupted, as it is, thoſe 
who receive orders muſt have ſome vices to leave behind them 
when they enter into the church, and if a few do ſtill adhere, it 
is no wonder, but rather a great one that they are no worſe. 
Therefore he cannot think ambition, or love of power, more juſtly 
laid to their charge than to other men, becauſe that would be to 
make religion itſelf, or at leaſt the beſt conſtitution of church-go- 
vernment, anfwetable for the errors and depravity of human na- 
ture. 

Within theſe laſt two hundred years, all ſorts of temporal power 
have been wreſted from the clergy, and much of their eccleſi- 
aſtick, the reaſon or juſtice of which proceeding I ſhall not 
examine ; but that the remedies were a little too violent, with 
reſpect to their poſſeſſions, the legiſlature hath lately confallod 
by the remiſſion of their firſt fruits. N either do the common 
libellers deny this, who, in their invectives, only tax the church 
with an inſatiable deſire of power and wealth, (equally common 
to all bodies of men, as well as individual) but thank God, 
that the laws have deprived them of both. However, it is worth 
obſerving the juſtice of parties; the ſets among us are apt to 
complain, and think it hard uſage to be reproached now after 


fifty years, for overturning the ſtate, for the murder of a king, 
and 
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and the indignity of an uſurpation; yet theſe very men, and 
their partiſans, are continually reproaching the clergy, and lay- 
ing to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the igno- 
rance, and ſuperſtition of popiſb times for a thouſand years paſt. 
le thinks it a ſcandal to government, that ſuch an unlimited 
liberty ſhould be allowed of publiſhing books againſt thoſe doc- 
trines in religion, wherein all chriſtians have agreed, much more 
to connive at ſuch tracts as reject all revelation, and by their 
conſequences often deny the very being of a God. Surely it is 
not a ſufficient attonement for the writers, that they profeſs much 
loyalty to the preſent government, and ſprinkle up and down 
ſome arguments in favour of the aiſſenters; that they diſpute, as 
ſtrenuouſly as they can, for liberty of conſcience, and inveigh 
largely againſt all eccleſiaſticks under the name of high-church , 
and, in ſhort, under the ſhelter of ſome popular principles in 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all piety and 
virtue. 1431 . | 
As he doth not reckon every ſchiſin of that damnable nature 
which ſome would repreſent, ſo he is very far from cloſing with 
the new opinion of thoſe who would make it no crime at all ; 
and argue at a wild rate, that God almighty is delighted with 
the variety of faith and worſhip, as he is with the varieties of 
nature. To ſuch abſurdities are men carried by the affectation 
of free-thinking, and removing the pales x of education, under 
which head they have for ſome time begun to liſt orality and 
religion. It is certain that before the rebellion in 1642, though 
the number of puritans (as they. were then called) were as great 
as it is with us, and though they affected to follow paſtors of 
that denomination, yet thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, 
poſſeſſed preferments in the church, and were ſometimes pro- 
moted to biſhopricks themſelves. But a breach in the general 
form of worſhip was, in thoſe days, reckoned ſo dangerous and 


ſinful in itſelf, and fo offenſive to Roman catholicks at home and 
| abroad, 
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abroad, that it was too unpopular to be attempted ; neither, 1 
believe, was the expedient then found out of Ng ſeparate 
paſtors out of private purſes. 

When a ſchiſmm is once ſpread in a nation, e grows at length 
a diſpute, which are the ſchiſmaticks. Without entering on the 
arguments uſed by both ſides among us to fix the guilt on each 
other, it is certain, that in the ſenſe of the law, the ſchiſim lies 
on that ſide, which oppoſeth itſelf to the religion of the ſtate. I 
leave it among the divines to dilate upon the danger of ſchiſin as 
a ſpiritual wo but 1 would conſider it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that any great ſeparation from the eſtabliſh- 
ed worſhip, though to a new one that is more pure and perfect, 
may be an occaſion of endangering the publick peace, becauſe it 
will compoſe a body always in reſerve, prepared to follow any 
diſcontented heads, upon the plauſible pretexts of advancing true 
religion, and oppoling error, ſuperſtition, or idolatry. For this 
— Plato. lays it down as a maxim, that men ought to wor ſhip 
the gods according to the laws of the country 3 and he introduces 
Socrates, in his laſt diſcourſe, utterly diſowning the crime laid to 
his charge, of teaching new divinities or methods of worſhi ip. Thus 
the poor Hugonots of France were engaged in a civil war by the 
ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, under the guiſe of religion, 
ſacrificed ſo many thouſand lives to their own ambition and re- 
venge. Thus was the whole body of puritans in England drawn 
to be inſtruments, or abettors of all manner of villainy, by the 
artifaces of a few. men, Whoſe * deſigns from the firſt, were le- 
velled to deſtroy the conſtitution both of religion and govern- 
ment. And — even in Holland itſelf, where it is pretended 
that the variety of ſects live ſo amicably together, and in ſuch 
perfect obedience to the magiſtrate, it is notorious how a turbu- 
lent party * with . Arminians, did, in the memory of our 
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fathers, attempt to deſtroy the liberty of that republick. So that 
upon the whole, where feds are tolerated in a ſtate, it is fit they 

ſhould enjoy a fall liberty of conſcience, and every other privilege 

of free-born fubjects, to which no power is annexed. And to pre- 

ſerve their obedience upon all emergencies, a government can- 

not give them too much eaſe, nor truſt them with too little 

The clergy are uſually charg ed with a per/ecuting ſpirit, which 


| they are faid to diſcover by an i ——_— hatred to all diſſenters ; 


and this appears to be more unreaſonable, becauſe they ſuffer lefs 
in their intereſts b 7 zoleration, than any of the conforming laity - 
for while the church remains in its preſent form, no diflenter can 
poſſibly have any ſhare in its dignities, revenues, or er 3 
whereas, by once receiving the ſacrament, he is rendered capable 


of the higheſt employments in the ſtate. And it is very poſſible, 
that a narrow education, together with a mixture of human infir- 


2 may help to beget among ſome of the clerg y in poſſe ion 
an averſion and contempt for all innovators, as phyſicians are 
% to have for empiricks ; or lawyers for petti-foggers, or mer 
chants for Pedlars but finde the number of ſectaries doth not con- 


cern the clergy either in point of intereſt or conſcience, (it being an 


evil not in their power to remedy) it is more fair and reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe their diſſike proceeds from the dangers they « of 
prehend to the peace of the commonwealth, in the' ruin w 
of they muſt expect to be the firſt and oreateſt ſufferers. - 

To conclude this ſeftion, it muſt be obſerved; that there is a 
very good word, which hath of late ſuffered much by both par- 
ties, I mean uud which the one ſide very juſtly diſowns, 
tal the other as unjuſtly pretends to. ' Beſide what paſſes every 
day in converſation, any man who reads the papers publiſhed by- 
Mr. Leſley, and others of his ſtamp, muſt needs conclude, that if 
this author could make the nation ſee- his adverſaries under the 
colours he paints them in, we have nothing elfe to do, but riſe 


as one man, and deſtroy ſuch wretches from the face of che earth. 
al On 
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On the other fide, how. ſhall we excuſe the advocates for no- 
deration ; among whom I could appeal to a hundred papers of 
univerſal E i-th by the cauſe they were writ for, which lay 
ſuch principles to the whole body of the zorres, as, if they were 
true, and believed, our next ee. Oo ſhould in TY be, to 
erect gibbets i in cyery patiſh, and hang them out T the way. But 
I ſuppoſe it is preſumed, the common people underſtand rar/- 
lery, or at leaſt rhetorich,. and will not ms hyperbeles in too li- 
teral a ſenſe ; , which however in ſore junctures might prove a 
deſperate experiment. And this is moderation in the moderm ſenſe 
of the word, to which, waning ar the * of both 


parties are © ogually entitled. 
8 ECT, II. 
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government. 


WII look pon 30 it as a very juſt reproach, chaugh we can- 
agree where to fix it, that there ſhould be ſo much 
= ting hy hatred in religious matters among men who agree 
in all fundamentals, and only differ in ſome ceremonies, or, at 
moſt, mere ſpeculative — Yet, is not this frequently the caſe 
between contending: parties in a ſtate? for inſtance; do not the 
generality of whigs and tories among us profeſs to agree in the 
lame fuudamentalt, their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration 
of the pretender, the ſettlement of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
and a revolution principle? their affection to the — eſtabliſh- 
ed, with toleration of diſſenters ? nay, ſometimes they go far- 
ther, and paſs over into each other's principles; the awhigs be- 

come great aſſertors of the prerogative, and the zories of the peo- 
ple's s liberty; theſe crying down almoſt the whole ſett of bi- 
ſhops, and thoſe defending them; ſo that the differences fairly 


Rated, would be much off a ſort with thoſe in religion among us, 
K 2 and 
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and amount to little more than, who ſhould take place, or go in and 
out firſt, or kiſs the queen's hand; and what are theſe but a few 
court ceremonies? or, who ſhould be in the miniſtry ? and what is 
that to the body of the nation, but a mere ſpecrlarive point? yet 
| I think it muſt be allowed, that no religious ſects ever carried 
their mutual averſions to greater heighths than our ftate-partics. 
have done, who, the' more to inflame their paſſions, have mix- 
ed religious and civil animoſities together ; borrowing one of their 
appellations from the church, with the addition of high and low, 
how little ſoever their diſputes relate to the term, as it is general- 
ly underſtood. ARIPO Ut HH OT carey” 
[ I now proceed to deliver the ſentiments of a church of Eng- 
| land man, with reſpe& to government. 
| He doth not think the church of England fo narrowly calcula- 
ted, that it cannot fall in with any regular ſpecies of government; 
nor doth he think any one'regular ſpecies of government more 
acceptable to God than another. The three generally received in 
the /chools have all of them their feveral perfections, and are ſub- 
ject to their ſeveral depravations. However, few ſtates are ruin- 
ed by any defect in their inſtitution, but generally by the cor- 
| ruption of manners, againſt which the beſt inſtitution is no lon- 
| ger a ſecurity, and without which. a very ill one may ſubſiſt and 
flouriſh : whereof there are two pregnant inſtances now in Eu- 
rope. The firſt is the ariſlocracy of Venice, which, founded up- 
on the wiſeſt maxims, and digeſted by a great length of time, hath 
in our age admitted ſo many abuſes through the degeneracy of 
the nobles, that the period of its duration ſeems to approach. 
The other is the united republicks of the ſates general, where a 
| vein of temperance, induſtry, parſimony, and a publick ſpirit, 
running through the whole body of the people, hath preſerved 
an infant.commonwealth, of an untimely birth and fickly con- 
ſtitution, for above an hundred years, through ſo many dangers 
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and difficulties, as a much more healthy one could never have 
ſtruggled againſt without thoſe advantages. 3 
Where ſecurity of perſon and property are preſerved by laws, 
which none but the wh can repeal, there the great ends of go- 
vernment are provided for, whether the adminiſtration be in the 
hands of ane, or of mamy. Where any one perſom or body of men, 
who do not repreſent the hole, ſeize into their hands the power 
in the laſt reſort, there is properly tho longer a government, but 
what Axriſtotle and his followers call the abuſe and corruption of 
one. This diſtinction excludes arbitrary power, in whatever num- 
bers; which notwithſtanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, 
have ſaid to its advantage, I look upon as a greater evil than a- 
narchy itſelf, as much as a /avage is in a happier ſtate of life, than 

a ſlave at the oar. 
It is reckoned ill manners, as well as unreaſonable, for men 
to quarrel upon difference in opinion; becauſe that is uſually ſup- 
poſed to be a thing, which no man can. help in himſelf; but this 
I do not conceive to be an univerſal infallible maxim, except in 
thoſe caſes where the queſtion is pretty equally diſputed among 
the learned and the wiſe : where it is otherwiſe, a. man of tole- 
rable reaſon, ſome experience, and willing to be inſtructed, may 
apprehend he is got into a wrong opinion, though the whole 
courſe of his mind and inclination would perſuade him to believe 
it true; he may be convinced that he is in an error, though he 
does not ſee where it lies, by the bad effects of it in the common 
conduct of his life, and by obſerving thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs he hath the greateſt deference, to be of a con- 
trary ſentiment, According to Heobbes's compariſon of rea/oning 
with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum to- 
ral, muſt allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he may 
not ſee in which article he has miſreckoned. I will inſtance in 
- one opinion, which I look upon every man obliged in conſcience 
to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever argues 
in 


are ſome ill members, which a corrupted court and miniſtry will 


trine, were miſguided by equivocal terms, and by 


in defence of abſohite power nn though he offers 
the old plauſible plea, that ir in hit j, which Be cannot beth, 
anteſs he be chili, ought in all free ſtates to be treated as the 
common enemy of mankind. Yet this is laid as a heavy charge 
upon the xiergy of the two reigns before the revolntion, who, 
under the terms of paſſeue obedience and non-refiſiance, are faid to 
have preached up the unlimited power of the prince, becauſe they 
found it a doctrine that pleaſed the court, and made way for their 
preferment. And I believe, there may be truth enough in this 
accuſation to convince us, that human trailty will too often inter- 
pole itſelf among perſons of the holieſt function. However it may 
be offered in —_ for the clergy, that in the beſt ſocieties there 


induftriouſly find out and introduce. Befides, it is manifeſt, that 
the greater number of thoſe, who held and preached this doc- 
perfect igno- 
rance in the L 2m of government, which they had not made 
any part of ſtudy. The queſtion originally put, and as 1 
remember to have id it bee publick ſchools, was this, 
HY bether under amy pretence whatſoever it may be lawful ro 
he ſupreme „A © a ? which was held in the negative; 2 
this is certainly the right opinion. But many of the clergy and 
other learned men, deceived by a dubious expreſſion, miſtook the 
ohect to which paſſive obedience was due. By the fupreme magi- 
rute is properly underſtood the /egilazive power, which in all 
governments. be abſolute and unlimited. But the word na- 
&ifrate ſeeming to denote a_/ingle perſon, and to expreſs the exe- 
cutiue power, it came to paſs, that the obedience. due to the /egi- 
Nature was, for want of knowing or conſidering this eaſy diftinc- | 
tion, miſapplied to the adminiſtration. Neither is it any wonder, 
that the clergy, or other well-meaning people ſhould fall into this 
error, 'which deceived Hobbes himſelf fo tar, as to be the foun- 
durjerwor all the political miſtakes in his * where he perpetu- 
ally 
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ally confounds the executive with the legiſlative power, though 
all well-inftituted ſtates have ever placed them in different hands, 
as may be obvious to thoſe, who know any thing of Athens, Spar- 
#2, Thebes, and other republicks of Greece, as well as the greater 
ones of Carthage and Rome. 

Beſides it is to be conſidered, that when theſe doctrines began 
to be preached among us, the kingdom had not quite worn out 
the memory of that horrid rebellion, under the confequences of 
which it had groaned almoſt twenty years.. And a weak prince, 
in conjunction with a ſucceſſion of moſt proftitute miniſters, 
began again to diſpoſe the people to new attempts, which it was, 
no doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent, though 
fome of them for want of knowledge in temporal affairs, and 
others perhaps from a worſe principle, proceeded upon a topick, 
that, frictly followed,. would enflave all mankind. 

Among other theological um made uſe of in thoſe 
times in praiſe of monarchy, and juſtification of abſolute obedi- 
ence to a prince, there ſeemed to be one of a ſingular nature: 
it was urged,. that heaven was governed by a nonarch, who had 
none to controul his power, dr e was abſolutely obey obeyed : then it 
followed, that earthly governments were the more perfect, the 
nearer they imitated the government in heaven. All which 1. 
look upon as the ſtrongeſt argument againft de/porick power that 
ever was offered; fince no reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned, why. 
it is beſt for the world, that God almighty hath ſuch a power, 
which doth not diredly prove. that no mortal man ſhould ever have 
the like. 

But though a church of England man thinks every ſpecies of 
government equally Jawfu/, he does not think them equally ex- 
pedient ;, or for every country indifferently. There may be ſome- 
thing 1 in. the climate, naturally diſpoſing men towards one ſort of 
obedience; as it is manifeſt all over Aja, where we never read 
of any coimomwealth, except ſome ſmall ones on the weſtern 


coaſts 
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coaſts eſtabliſhed by the Greeks. There may be a great deal in 
the ſituation of a country, and in the preſent genius of the peo- 
ple. It hath been obſerved, that the temperate climates uſually 
run into moderate governments, and the extremes into deſpotick 
power. It is a remark of Hobbes, that the youth of England are 
corrupted in their principles of government by reading the au- 
thors of Greece and Rome, who writ under commonwealths. But 
it might have been more fairly offered for the honour of liberty, 
that while the reſt of the known world was over-run with the 
arbitrary government of ſingle perſons, arts and ſciences took 
their riſe, and flouriſhed, only in thoſe few ſmall territories, 
where the people were free. And though learning may continue 
after liberty is loſt, as it did in Rome for a while upon the foun- 
dations laid under the commonwealth, and the particular patro- 
nage of ſome emperors, yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny 
in any nation: becauſe ſlavery is of all things the greateſt clog 
and obſtacle to ſpeculation. And indeed, arbitrary power is but 
the firſt natural ſtep from anarchy or the ſavage life; the ad- 
juſting power and freedom being an effect and conſequence of 
maturer thinking: and this is no where ſo duly regulated as in a 
limited monarchy : becauſe I believe it may paſs for a maxim 
in ſtate, that he adminiſtration cannot be placed in too few hands, 
nor the /egi/ſature in too many. Now in this material point the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government far exceeds all others at 
this time on the earth, to which the preſent eftabliſhment of the 
church doth ſo happily agree, that, I think, whoever is an ene- 
my to either, muſt of neceſſity be ſo to both. * 

He thinks, as our monarchy is conſtituted, an hereditary right 


is much to be preferred before election. Becauſe the government 


here, eſpecially by ſome late amendments, is fo regularly diſ- 
poſed in all its parts, that it almoſt executes itſelf. And there- 


fore upon the death of 'a prince among us, the adminiſtration 


goes on without any rub or interruption. For the fame reaſons 
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we have leſs to apprehend from the weakneſs or fury of our mo- 
narchs, who have ſuch wiſe councils to guide the firſt, and laws 
to reſtrain the other. And therefore this hereditary right ſhould 
be kept ſo ſacred, as never to break the ſucceſſion, unleſs where 
the preſerving it may endanger the conſtitution z which is not 
not from any intrinſick merit, or unalienable right in a particular 
family, but to avoid the conſequences that uſually attend the am- 
bition of competitors, to which elective kingdoms are expoſed; 
and which is the only obſtacle to hinder them from arriving at the 
greateſt perfection that government can poſſibly reach. Hence 
appears the abſurdity of that diſtinction between a king de facto, 
and one de jure, with reſpect to us. For every limited monarch is 
a king de jure, becauſe he governs by the conſent of the whole, 
which is authority ſufficient to aboliſh all precedent right. If a 
king come in by cangueſt, he is no longer a limited monarch ; if 
he afterwards conſent to limitations, he becomes immediately king 
de jure for the fame reaſon. Es. 
_ The great advocates for /uccefſjor, who athrm it ought not to 
be violated upon any regard or conſideration whatſoever, do in- 
ſiſt much upon one argument, that ſeems to carry little weight. 
They would have it, that a crows: is a prince's birth-right, and 
ought at leaſt to be as well ſecured to him and his poſterity, as 
the inheritance of any private man ; in ſhort, that he has the 
lame title to his kingdom, which every individual has to his pro- 
perty : now the conſequence of this doctrine muſt be, that as a 
man may find ſeveral ways to waſte, miſpend, or abuſe his pa- 
trimony, without being anſwerable to the laws; ſo a king may 
in like manner do what he will with His own; that is, he may 
{ſquander and miſapply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, 
without being called to an account by his ſubjects. They allow 
ſuch a prince to be guilty indeed of much folly and wickedneſs, 
but for theſe he is an/werable to God, as every private man muſt 
be that is guilty of miſmanagement in his own concerns. Now 
Vol,. III. _—_ . the 
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the folly of this reaſoning! will beſt appear, by applying it in a 
Ar : ſhould any man argue, that a phyfician is 
d to underſtand his own art beſt; that the law protects and en- 
courages his profeſſion; and therefore, although he ſhould ma- 
nifeſtly preferibe poiſon to all his patients, whereof they thould 
immediately die, he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable 
only to God: or ſhould the ſame be offered in behalf of a divine, 
_ who: would preach againſt religion and moral duties: in either 
of theſe two eaſes, every body would find out the ſophiſtry, and 
preſently. anſwer, that although common men are not exactly 
ſkilled in the compofition or application of medicines, or in pre- 
feribing the limits of duty; yet the difference between poiſom and 
rembedies is eaſily known by their effects; and common reaſon 
foon diſtinguiſhes between virrus and vice: and it muſt be neceſ- 
fary to forbid both theſe the further practice of their profeſſioms, 
becauſe their crimes are not purely perſonal to the phyſician or 
the divine, but deſtructive to the publick. All which is infinite- 
ly ſtronger in reſpect to a prince, in whoſe or ill conduct 
the happineſs or miſery of a whole nation is included; whereas it 
is of ſmall conſequence to the publick, farther than example, how 
any private perſon manageth his property. _ 

But granting that the right of a lineal ſucceſſor to a crown were 
upon the ſame foot with the y of a fubject; ſtill it may 
at any time be transferred by the legiſlative power, as other pro- 
perties frequently are. The fupreme power in a ſtate can do 70 
wrong, becauſe whatever that doth, is the action of all: and vhen 
the layers apply this maxim to the ing, they muſt underſtand it 
only in that ſenſe, as he is adminiſtrator of the ſupreme power; 
otherwiſe it is not univerſally true, but may be controuled in ſe- 
veral inſtances eaſy to produce. 4 | 
And theſe are the topicks we muſt proceed upon to juſtify our 
exelufion of the young Pretender in France; that of his ſuſpected 
hirelt being merely popular, and therefore not made uſe of, as I 
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remember, ſince the revalution, in any ſpeech, vote, or Procla- 
mation, where there was occaſion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the advocates on 
that ſide look upon to have been forcible and unjuſt, and con- 
ſequently void in im itſelf, I think a man may obſerve every article 
of the Engliſh church, without being in much pain about it. It 
is not that all doors were laid open for his departure, and 
perhaps not without the privity of . prince of Orange, as rea- 
ſonably concluding, that the kingdom might better be ſettled 
in his abſence : but to affirm he had any — to apprehend the 
fame treatment with his father, is an 2 * flung 
upon the nation by a few bigotted French ſcribblers, or the invi- 
dious aſſertion of a ruined party at home in the bitterneſs of their 
ſouls, not one material circumſtance agreeing with thoſe in 1648; 
and the greateſt part of the nation having preſerved the utmoſt 
horror for that ignominious murder : bu whether his removal 
were cauſed by his own fears, or other men's artiſicas, it is ma- 
nifeſt to me, that ſuppoſing the throne to be vacant, which was 
the foot the nation went upon, the body of the people was there- 
upon left at liberty to chuſe what form of government they pleaſ- 
ed, od, by themſelves or their repreſentatives, 

The only difficulty of any weight againſt the proceedings at 
the revolution, is an obvious bjedion, to which the writers upon 
that ſubject have not yet given a direct or ſufficient anſwer, as if 
they were in pain at ſome conſequences, which they apprehend 
thoſe of the contrary opinion might 3 from it. 1 will repeat 
this objection, as it is was offered me ſometime ago with all its 
advantages by a very pious, learned, and worthy gentleman of the 
nonjuring- part) 

The force of his argument turned upen this; that the laws 
made by the ſupreme power cannot otherwiſe than by the ſu- 


* Mr. Nelſon, author of the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church of England. 
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preme power be annulled: that this conſiſting in England of a 
king, lords, and commons, whereof each have a negative voice, 
no two of them can repeal or enact a law without conſent of the 
third; much leſs may any one of them be entirely excluded from 
its of the legiſlature by a vote of the other two. That all 
theſe maxims were openly violated at the revolution; where an 
aſſembly of the nobles and people, not ſummoned by the king's 
writ (which was an eſſential part of the conſtitution) and conſe- 
quently no lawful meeting, did merely upon their own authority 
declare the king to have abdicated, the throne vacant, and gave 
the crown by a vote to a nephew, when there were three children 
to inherit, though by the fundamental laws of the realm, the 
next heir is immediately to ſucceed. Neither doth it appear, how 
a prince's abdication can make any other ſort of vacancy in the 
throne, than would be cauſed by his death, ſince he cannot ab- 
dicate for his children, (who claim their right of ſucceſſion by a& 
of parliament) otherwiſe than by his own conſent in form to a 
bill from the two houſes. try 
And this is the difficulty, that ſeems chiefly to ſtick with the 
moſt reaſonable of thoſe, who, from a mere ſcruple of conſcience, 
refuſe to join with us upon the revolution-principle ; but for the 
reſt are, I believe, as far from loving arbitrary government, as any 
others can be, who are born under a free conſtitution, and are 
allowed to have the leaſt ſhare of common good ſenfe. 
In this objection there are two queſtions included: firſt, whe- 
ther upon the foot of our conſtitution, as it ſtood in the reign of 
the late king James, a king of England may be depoſed ? The 
ſecond, is, whether the people of England, convened by their 
own authority, after the king had withdrawn himſelf in the man- 
ner he did, had power to alter the ſucceſſion. 
As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume to determine ; 
and ſhall therefore only ſay, that to any man who holds the ne- 
gative, I would demand the liberty of putting the cafe as ſtrong- 
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ly as I pleaſe. I will ſuppoſe a prince limited by laws like ours, 
yet running into a thouſand caprices of cruelty like Mero or Ca- 
4 ala; I will ſuppoſe him to murder his mother and his wife; 
to commit inceſt, to raviſh matrons, to blow up the ſenate, and 
burn his metropolis; openly to renounce God and Chriſt, and 
worſhip the devil: theſe and the like exorbitances are in the 
power of a ſingle perſon to commit, without the advice of a mi- 
niſtry, or aſſiſtance of an army. And if ſuch a king, as I have 
deſcribed, cannot be depoſed but by his own conſent in parlia- 
ment, I do not well ſee how he can be refed, or what can be 
meant by a limited monarchy ; or what ſignifies the people's con- 
ſent in making and repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters 
hath no tie but conſcience, and is anſwerable to none but God. 
I defire no ſtronger proof that an opinion muſt be falſe, than to 
find very great abſurdities annexed to it; and there cannot be 
greater than in the preſent caſe; for it is not a bare ſpeculation 
that kings may run into ſuch enormities as are above-mentioned ; 
the practice may be proved by examples not only drawn from the 
farſt we 2s or later emperors, but many modern princes of Eu- 
rope; ſuch as Peter the cruel, Philip the ſecond of Spain, John 
Baſilovits of Muſcovy, and in our own nation, king John, Ri- 
chard the third, and Henry the eighth. But there cannot be equal 
abſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the contrary opinion; becauſe 
it 1s certain, that princes have it in their power to keep a majo- 
rity on their fide by any tolerable adminiſtration, till provoked by 
continual oppreſſions; no man indeed can then anſwer, where 

the madneſs of the people will ſtop. | 
As to the ſecond part of the objection ; whether the people of 
England convened by their own authority, upon king James's 
precipitate departure, had power to alter the ſucceſſion ? 
In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from the practice of 
the wiſeſt nations, and who ſeem to have had the trueſt notions 
of freedom, that when a prince was laid aſide for male-admi- 
niſtration, 
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niftration, the nobles and people, if they thought it Aedeſlüry for | 
the publick- weal, did reſume the adminiſtration of the ſu preme 
power, (the pewer itſelf having been always in them) and did 
not only alter the ſucceſhon, but often the very form of govern- 
ment too; becauſe they believed there was no natural right in 
one Man to govern another, but that all was by inſtitution, force, 
or conſent. Thus, the cities of Greece, when they drove out 
their tyrannical kings, either- choſe others from a new family, 
or aboliſhed the kingly government, and became free ates. Thus 
the Romans, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, found it inconveni- 
ent for them to be ſubject any —_ to the pride, the luſt, the 
cruelty and arbitrary will of ſingle perſons, and therefore by ge- 
neral conſent an altered * whole frame of their govern- 
ment. Nor do 1 and the proceedings of either, in this point, te 
have been condemned by any hiſtortan of che ſucceeding ages. 

But a great deal hath been already ſaid by other writers upon 
this invidious and beaten ſubject; therefore 1 ſhall let it fall; 
though the point is commonly miſtaken, eſpecially by the Jaw- 
vers; who of all others ſeem leaſt to underftand the nature of go- 
vernment in general; like under-workmen, who are expert enough 
at making a ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how 
to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the movements. 

| To return therefore from this digreſſion: it is a church of Ex- 
land man's opinion, that the freedom of a nation conſiſts in an 
abſolute wnlimited legiſlative power, wherein the whole body of 
the people are fairly repreſented, and in an executive duly limi- 
ted; becauſe on this fide likewiſe there may be dangerous de- 
grees, and a Ny ill extreme. For when two parties in a Rate are 
pretty equal in power, pretenſions, merit and virtue, (for theſe 
two laſt are, with relation to parties and a court, quite different 
things) it hath 'been the opinion of the beſt writers upon govern- 
ment, that a prince ought not in any ſort to be under 12 gui- 


dance or influence of either, becauſe he declines by this means 
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from his office of prefiding over the-whole; to be the head of a party, 
which, befides the indignity, renders him anſwerable for all pub- 
lick miſmanagements, and the conſequences of them; and in 
whatever ſtate this happens, there muſt either be a weakneſs in 
the prince or miniſtry, or elſe the former is too much reſtrained 
by the nobles, or thoſe who repreſent the people. 
To conclude: A church: of England man may with prudence 
and a good conſcience approve the profeſſed principles of one par- 
ty more than the other, according as he thinks they beſt promote 
the good! of church and ſtate; but he will never he ſwayed by 
paſſion or intereſt to advance an opinion, merely becauſe it is 
that of the party he moſt approves ; which one fingle principle he 
looks-upon as: the root of dit uric animofrties. To enter in- 
to a party, as into an order of friers, with ſo reſigned an obedi- 
ence to ſuperiors, is very unſuitable both with the civil and reli- 
gious liberties we ſo zealoufly aſſert. Thus the underftandings 
of a whole ſenate are often enſlaved by three or four leaders on 
each ſide, who, inſtead of intending the publick weal, have their 
hearts wholly ſet upon ways and means how to get or to keep 
employments. But to ſpeak more at large, how has this ſpirit of 
faction mingled itſelf with the maſs of the people, changed their 
nature and manners, and the very genius of the nation ? broke 
all the laws of charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and hoſpitality, 
deſtroyed all ties of friendſhip, and divided families againſt them- 
ſelves? and no wonder it ſhould be fo, when in order to find out 
the character of a perſon, inſtead of enquiring whether he be a 
man of virtue, honour, piety, wit, good ſenſe, or learning ; the 
modern queſtion is only, whether he be a hig or a 7zory, un- 
der which terms all good and ill qualities are included. 

Now, becauſe it is a point of difficulty to chuſe an exact mid- 
dle between two ill extremes, it may be worth enquiring in the 
preſent caſe, which of theſe a wiſe and good man would rather 


ſeem to avoid: taking therefore their own good and ill charac- 
ters 
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ters with due abatements and allowances for partiality and paſ- 
ſion, I ſhould think that in order to preſerve the conſtitution en- 
tire in church and ſtate; whoever hath a true value for both, would 
be ſure to avoid the extremes of hig for the fake of the former, 
and the extremes of zory on account of the latter. 1 a, 
I have now ſaid all, that I could think convenient upon fo 
nice a ſubject, and find I have the ambition common with other 
reaſoners, to with at leaſt that both parties may think me in the 
right, which would be of ſome uſe to thoſe who have any virtue 
left, but are blindly drawn into the extravagancies of either, up- 
on falſe repreſentations, to ſerve the ambition or malice of deſign- 
ing men, without any proſpect of their own. But if that is not 
to be hoped for, my next wiſh ſhould be, that both might think 
me in tbe wrong : which I would underſtand as an ample juſti- 
fication of myſelf, and a ſure ground to believe, that I have pro- 
ceeded at leaſt with impartiality, and perhaps with truth 
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may, „ as thing not hand, be attended with ſome inconveniencies, 
and perhaps not . thoſe' many good effetts propoſed thereby. 
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Written i in the Year 1708, 


Am very ſenſible, what a weakneſs and preſu pd it is, to 
reaſon againſt the general humour and diſpoſition of the 
world. I remember it was with great Juſtice, and a due regard to 
the. freedom, both of the nablick and the preſs, - forbidden upon 
ſeveral penalties to write, or diſcourſe, or lay wagers againſt the 
union, even before it was confirmed by parliament ; becauſe that 
was looked upon as a deſign to oppoſe the current of the peo- 
ple, which beſides the folly of it, is a manifeſt breach of the fun- 
damental law, that makes this majority of opinion the voice of 
God: In like manner, and' for iche very lame reaſons, it may 
perhaps be neither fafe nor prudent to argue againſt the aboliſh- 
ing of chriſtianity at a juncture, when all parties appear fo unani- 
mouſly determined upon the point, as-we cannot but allow from 


their actions, their diſcourſes, and their writings. However, I 


know not how, whether from the affectation of ſingularity, or 
the perverſeneſs of human nature, but ſo it. unhappily falls out, 


that T cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I were 


ſure an order were iſſued for my immediate proſecution by the 
attorney- general, I ſhould ſtill confeſs, that in the preſent pot 
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ture of our affairs at home or abroad. I do not. yet ſee the abſolute 
neceſlity of extirpating the chriſtian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even for our 
wiſe and paradoxical age to endure; therefore I ſhall handle it 
with all tenderneſs, and with the utmoſt deference to that great 
and profound majority, which is of another ſentiment. 

And yet the curious may. pleaſe to obſerve, how much the ge- 
nius of a nation is liable to alter in half an age: I have heard 
it affirmed for certain by ſome very old people, that the contrary 
opinion was even in their memories as much in vogue as the o- 
ther is now; and that a project for the aboliſhing of chriſtianity 
would then have appeared as ſingular, and been thought as ab- 
ſurd, as it would be at this time to write or diſcourſe in its 
defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances are againſt me. 
The ſyſtem. of the goſpel, after the fate of other ſyſtems, is gene- 
rally antiquated and exploded, and the mals or body of the com- 
mon people, among whom it ſeems to have had its lateſt credit, 
are now grown as much aſhamed of it as their betters; opini- 
ons, like faſhions, always deſcending from thoſe of quality to 
the middle ſort, and thence to the yulgar, where at length they 
are dropped and vaniſh. 

But here I would not be miſtaken, and muſt therefore be ſo 
bold as to borrow a diſtinction from the writers on the other fide, 
when they make a difference between nominal and real trinitari- 
ans. I hope no reader imagines me ſo weak to ſtand up in the 
defence of real chriſtianity, ſuch as uſed in primitive times (if we 
may believe the authors of thoſe ages) to have an influence upon 
mens belict and actions : to offer at the reſtoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild project; it would be to dig up foundations 3 
to deſtroy at one blow all the wit, and half the learning of the 
kingdom; to break the entire frame and conſtitution of things; 


to ruin trade, extinguiſh arts and ſciences, with the profeſſors 
| of 
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of them; in ſhort, to turn our courts, exchanges and ſhops into 
deſarts; and would be full as abſurd as the propoſal of Horace, 
where he adviſes the Romans, all in a body, to leave their city, 
and ſeek a new ſeat in ſome remote part of the world, by way of 
cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itſelf altogether unne- 


ceſſary, (which I have inſerted only to prevent all poſſibility of 


cavilling) ſince every candid reader will eaſily underſtand my 
diſcourſe to be intended only in defence of nominal chriſtianity, 
the other having been for ſome time wholly laid aſide by ge- 
neral conſent, as utterly inconſiſtent with our preſent ſchemes of 
wealth and power. Bs ON 

But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the name and title of 
chriſtians, although the general opinion and reſolution be ſo vio- 
lent for it, I confeſs I cannot (with ſubmiſſion) apprehend, nor 
is the conſequence neceſſary. However, ſince the undertakers 
propoſe ſuch wonderful advantages to the nation by this pro- 
Je, and adyance many plauſible objections againſt the ſyſtem of 
chriſtianity, I ſhall briefly conſider the ſtrength of both, fairly al- 
low them their greateſt weight, and offer ſuch anſwers as I think 
moſt reaſonable. After which I will beg leave to ſhew, what 
inconveniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch an innovation in the 
preſent poſture of our affairs. 1 

Firſt, one great advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing of chri- 
ſtianity is, that it would very much enlarge and eſtabliſh liberty 
of conſcience, - that great bulwark of our nation, and of the pro- 
teſtant religion, which is ſtill too much limited by prieſtcraft, 
notwithſtanding all the good intentions of the legiſlature, as we 
have lately found by a ſevere inſtance. For it is confidently re- 
ported, that two young gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit, and 
profound judgment, who, upon a thorough examination of cauſes 
and effects, and by the mere force of natural abilities, without 
the leaſt tincture of learning, having made a diſcovery, that there 
N * Mo, + N 871] 
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was no God, and generouſly communicating their thoughts for 
the good of the publick, were ſome time ago, by an unparalleled 
ſeverity, and upon I know not what obſolete law, broke for blaſ- 
phemy. And as it hath been wiſely obſerved, if perſecution once 
begins, no man alive knows how far it may reach, or where it 

will end. a Be TE PO ER OE 3 
In anſwer to all which, with deference to wiſer judgments, I 
think this rather ſhews the neceſſity of a nominal religion ER 
us. Great wits. love to be free with the higheſt objects; and 
if they cannot be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they will 
ſpeak evil of dignities, abuſe the government, and reflect upon 
the miniſtry ; which I am ſure few will deny to be of much more 
pernicious conſequence, according to the ſaying of Tiberius, deo- 
rum offenſa diis curæ. As to the particular fact related, I think 
it is not fair to argue from one inſtance, perhaps another can- 
not be produced: yet (to the comfort of all thoſe who may be 
apprehenſive of perſecution) blaſphemy we know is freely ſpoken 
a million of times in every coffee-houſe and tavern, or where- 
ever elſe good company meet. It muſt be allowed indeed, that 
to break an engliſb free-born officer only for blaſphemy, was, to 
ſpeak the gentleſt of ſuch an action, a very high ſtrain of abſo- 
lute power. Little can be ſaid in excuſe for the general; perhaps 
he was afraid it might give offence to the allies, among whom, 
for aught we know, it may be the cuſtom of the country to be- 
lieve a God. But if he argued, as ſome have done, upon a miſ- 
taken principle, that an officer who is guilty of ſpeaking blaſ- 
phemy, may ſome time or other proceed ſo far as to raiſe a mu- 
tiny, the conſequence is by no means to be admitted: for ſurely 
the commander of an engliſb army is like to be but ill obeyed, 
whoſe ſoldiers fear and reverence him as little as they do a Deity. 
It is further objected againſt the goſpel ſyſtem, that it obliges 
men to the belief of things too difficult fs free-thinkers,. and 
ſuch Who have ſhaken off the prejudices that uſually cling to a 
; ITO co Okt confined 
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uud education. Tb which I anſwer, that men ſhould be 
cautious how they raiſe objections, Which reflect upon the wiſ- 
dom of the nation. Is not every body freely allowed to believe 
whatever he pleaſeth, and to publiſh, his belief to the world 
whenever. he thinks fit, eſpecially if it ſerves to ſtrengthen the 
party, which is in the right? Would any indifferent. foreigner, 
who ſhould read the trumpery lately written by * Aggil, Tindal, 
Toland, Coward, and forty more, imagine the goſpel to be our 
rule of faith, and confirmed by parliaments? Does any man ei- 
ther believe, or ſay he believes, or deſire to have it thought that 
he ſays he believes one ſyllable of the matter ?. And is any man 
worſe received upon that ſcore, or does he find his want of no- 
minal faith a diſadvantage to him in the purſuit of any civil or 
military employment? What if there be an old dormant ſta- 
tute or two againſt him, are they not now obſolete to a degree, 
that Erſon and Dudley themſelves, if they were now alive, 
would find it impoſſible to put them in execution. | 

It is likewiſe urged, that there are by computation in this 
kingdom above ten kr parſons, whoſe revenues, added to 
thoſe of my lords the biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain at leaſt 
two hundred young gentlemen of wit and pleaſure, and free- 
thinking, enemies to: prieſtcraft, narrow principles,. pedantty, and 
prejudices, who might be an ornament to the court and town: 
and then again, ſo great a number of able [bodied] divines might 
be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This indeed appears to be 
a conſideration of ſome weight: but then, on the other fide, 
ſeveral things deſerve to be conſidered likcwiſe: as firſt, whe- 
ther it may not be thought neceſſary, that in certain thay wa of 
country, like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould: be one man at 
leaſt of abilities t to read and write. Then it ſeems a wrong com- 
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* "Akt wrote an - argument to prove, that Ti ndal's writings were blaſphemous and athe; 

matr may be tranſlated from hence waer de iflical. | 

life, without paſſing through death. \ -;' | !;, | Gotard aſſerted the mortality of the ſoul, od 
 Toland publiſhed- Tone deiſtical . alledged the ſeat of it to be i blood. 
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putation, that the revenues of the church throughout this iſland 
would be large enou gh to maintain two (ths young gen- 
tlemen, or even half that number, after the preſent refined way 
of living, that is, to allow each of them ſuch a rent, as, in the 
modern form of ſpeech, would make them eaſy. But ſtill there 
is in this project a greater miſchief behind; and we ought to be- 
ware of the woman's folly, who killed the den that every morn- 
ing laid her a golden egg. For, pray what would become of the 
race of men in the next age, if we had nothing to truſt to beſide 
the ſcrophulous conſumptiye productions furniſhed by our men 
of wit and pleaſure, when having ſquandered away their vigor, 
health and eſtates, they are forced, by.ſome diſagreeable marri- 
age, to piece up their broken fortunes , and entail rottenneſs and 
politeneſs on their poſterity ? Now, here are ten thouſand perſons 
reduced, by the wiſe regulations of Henry the eighth, to the ne- 
ceſlity of a low diet, and moderate exerciſe, who are the only 
great reſtorers of our breed, without which the nation would 
in an age or two become one great hoſpital. 
Another advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing of chunt 
is the clear gain of one day in ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, 
and conſequently the kingdom one ſeventh leſs conſiderable in 
trade, buſineſs, and pleaſure; beſides the loſs to the publick of 
ſo many ſtately ſtructures now in the hands of the clergy, which 
might be mee into play-houſes, market-houſes, Ah Oh ; 
common dormitories, and other publick edifices. 
I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this a perfect 
cavil. I readily own there hath been an old cuſtom, time out of 
mind, for people to aſſemble in the churches every Sunday, 
and that dba are ſtill frequently ſhut, in order, as it is conceiv- 
ed, to preſerve the memory of that antient practice; but how 
this can prove a hindrance to buſineſs or pleaſure, is hard to ima- 
gine. What if the men of pleaſure are forced, one 71 in the 
week, to game at home inſtead of che chocolate-houſe ? are not 
ps 
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the taverns and coffee-houſes open? can there be a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon for taking a doſe of phyſick ? are fewer claps got 
upon Sundays than other days? is not that the chief day for tra- 
ders to ſum up the accounts of the week, and for lawyers to 
prepare their briefs ? but I would fain know, how it can be pre- 
tended, that the churches are mifapplied? where are more ap- 
pointments and rendezvouſes of gallantry ? where more care to 
appear in the foremoſt box, with greater advantage of dreſs? where 
more meetings for buſineſs? where more bargains driven of all 
ſorts? and where ſo many conveniencies or incitements to ſleep ? 
There is one advantage, greater than any of the foregoing, 
propoſed by the aboliſhing of chriſtianity ; that it will utterly ex- 
tinguith parties among us, by removing thoſe factious diſtinctions 
of high and low-church, of whig and tory, preſbyterian and 
church of England, which are now ſo many grievous clogs upon 
publick proceedings, and are apt to diſpoſe men to prefer the 
gratifying themſelves or depreſſing their adverſaries, before the. 
important intereſt of the ſtate. 
I confeſs, if it were certain, that ſo great an advantage would 
redound to the nation by this expedient, I would ſubmit, and 
be ſilent: but will any man ſay, that if the words whoring, drink-- 
ing, cheating, lying, ftealing, were by act of parliament ejected 
out of the Eugliſb tongue and dictionaries, we ſhould all awake 
next-morning chaſte and temperate, honeſt and juſt, and lovers of 
truth. Is this a fair conſequence ? or if the phyſicians would for- 
bid us to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheumatiſm and ſtone; 
would that expedient ſerve like ſo many raliſmans tor deſtroy 
the diſeaſes themſelves? are party and faction rooted. in men's 
hearts no deeper than phraſes borrowed from religion, or founded: 
upon no firmer principles? and is ourtlanguage ſo poor, that we 
eannot find other terms to expreſs them? are envy, pride, ava- 
rice, and ambition ſuch ill nomenclators, that they cannot fur- 


niſh appellations for their owners? will not Heydukes and ma- 
mallkes,, 
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 malukes,” mandarins, and patſhaws, or any. other words e 
pleaſure, ſerve to diſtingu uh choſe who are in the miniſtry from 
others, who would: bo in it if they could-? What, for — is 

eaſier than to vary the form of ſpeech, and inſtead of the word 

church, nh Remy 4 it a queſtion in obiticks, whether the monument 
be in danger? becauſe religion, wes merreſt at Hand to furniſh 

a few convenient phraſes, | is our invention ſo barren, we can 

find no other? ar pb for argument ſake, that the tries fa- 

voured Margarita +, the whige Mrs. Tafts, and the Trimmers 

Hialentini; would not» Margaritians, 'Toftians, and: Valentinians 

be very tolerable marks of diſtinction? the Praſini and Veniti, 
two moſt virulent factions in Traly, began (if 1 remember right) 
by a diſtinction of colours in ribbands: and we might contend 
with as good a grace about: the dignity of the blue ad the green, 
which would ſerve as properly to divide the court, the parliament, 
and the kingdom between them, as any terms of art whatſoever 
borrowed: from religion. And therefore I think there is little force 
in this objection againſt chriſtianity, or 21 oh of ſo great an 
advantage as is propoſed in the aboliſhing of 

It is again objected,” as a very abſurd cidieulous cuſtom, that 

a ſett of "men. ſhould: be fuffered, much leſs employed! and hired, 

to bawl'one:day in ſeven a gain the lawfulneſs of thoſe methods 

moſt in uſe towards the punk of greatneſs, riches, and pleaſure, 
which are the conſtant practice of Bs, men alive on the other fax; 

But this objection is, I think, a little unworthy: ſo refined an age 

as ours. Let us argue this matter calmly: 1 3 to the breaſt 

of any polite free-thinker, whether, in the purſuit of gratifying 

a predominant paſſion, he hath not always felt a 3 incite- 

ment by reflecting, it was a thing forbidden: and therefore we 
fee, in order to cultivate this. taſte the wiſdom of the nation hath 

taken ſpecial care, chat the ladies thould be furniſhed with Prohi- 
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bited ſilks, and the men with prohibited wine. And indeed it 
were to be wiſhed, that ſome other prohibitions were promoted, 
in order to improve the pleaſures of the town; which for want 
of ſuch expedients begin already, as I am told, to flag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to gl inroads from the ſpleen. 

It is likewiſe propoſed as a great advantage to the publick, 
that if we once diſcard the ſyſtem of the goſpel, all religion 
will, of courſe be baniſhed for ever, and conſequently along with 
it thoſe grievous prejudices of education, which, under the names 
of virtue, conſcience, honour, juſtice, and the like, are ſo apt 
to diſturb the peace of human minds, and the notions whereof 
are ſo hard to be eradicated by right reaſon. or en 
ſometimes during the whole courſe of our lives. 

Here firſt I obſerve, how difficult it is to get rid of a pee, 
which the world is once grown fond of, though the occaſion that 
firſt produced it be entirely taken away. For ſeveral years paſt, 
if a man had but an ill-favoured noſe, the deep thinkers of the 

would ſome way or other contrive to impute the cauſe to the 
prejudice of his education. From this fountain are ſaid to be 
derived all our fooliſh notions of juſtice, piety, love of our coun- 

try; all our opinions of God or a future ſtate, heaven, hell, and 
the like : and there might formerly perhaps have been ſome 
pretence for this charge. But fo effectual care hath been ſince 
taken to remove thoſe prejudices, by an entire change in the 
methods of education, that (with honour I mention it to our po- 
lite / innovators) the young gentlemen, who are now on the 
ſcene, ſeem to have not the leaſt tincture left of thoſe infuſions, 
or ſtring of thoſe weeds; and by conſequence the reaſon for abo- 
liſhing nominal chriſtianity upon that pretext, is wholly ceaſed. 
For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a controverſy, whether 
the baniſhing all notions of religion whatſoever wou d be con- 
venient for the vulgar. Not that I am in the leaſt of opinion 
with thoſe, who hold reli gion to have been the invention of po- 

"Yo - | N liticians 
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liticians to keep the lower part of the world in awe by the fear 
of inviſible powers; unleſs mankind were then very different 
from what it is now : for I leo upon the maſs or body of our 
people here in England to be as free-thinkers, that is to ſay, as 
ſtaunch unbelievers, as any of the higheſt rank. But I conceive 
ſome ſeattered notions about a ſuperior power to be of fingular 
uſe for the common people, as furniſhing excellent materials'to 
keep children quiet when they grow peeviſh, and providing to- 
picks of amuſement in a tedivus winter-night, 
Laſtly, It is propoſed, as a ſingular advantage, that the abo- 
liſhing of chriſtianity will very much contribute to the uniting 
of protefants, by enlarging the terms of eoftnmunion, ſo as to 
take in all forts of diſſemers, who are now ſhut out of the pale 
upon account of a few ceremonies, which all ſides confeſs to 
be things indifferent: that this alone will effectually anſwer 
the great ends of a ſcheme for comprehenſion by opening a 


* 
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large noble gate, at which all bodies may enter; whereas the 
chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about this or the other 
ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leaving them 
at jar, by which no more than one can pet in at a time, and 
that not without ſtooping, and ſideling, and ſqueez ing his body. 
Joo all this I anſwer, that there is one darling inclination of 
mankind, which uſually affects to be a retainer to religion, though 
ſhe be neither its parent, its godmother, or its friend ; I mean 
the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived long before chriſtianity, and 
can eafily ſubſiſt without it. Let us, for inſtance, examine where- 
in the oppoſition of ſectaries among us conſiſts; we ſhall find 
chriſtianity to have no ſhare in it at all. Does the goſpel an 
where prefcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed countenance, a ſtiff formal 
gait, a ſingularity of manners and habit, or any affected modes of 
ſpeech different from the reaſonable part of mankind ? Yet, if 
chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to 
employ or divert theſe humours, they muſt of neceſſity be ſpent 
424 
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in contraventions to the laws of the land, and diſturbance of 
the publick peace. There is a portion of enthuſiaſm aſſigned 
to every nation, which if it hath not proper objects to work on, 
will burſt out, and ſet all in a flame. If the quiet of a ſtate can 
be bought by only flinging men a few ceremonies to deyour, 
it is a purchaſe no wiſe man would refuſe, Let the maſtitis 
amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, provided 
it will keep them from worrying the flock. The inſtitution of 
convents abroad ſeems in one point a ſtrain of great wiſdom, 
there being few irregularities in human paſhons, that may not 
have recourſe to vent themſelves in ſome of thoſe orders, which 
are ſo many retreats for the ſpeculative, the melancholy, the 
proud, the filent, the politick, and the moroſe, to ſpend them- 
ſelves, and evaporate the noxious particles ; for each of whom 
we in this iſland are forced to provide a ſeveral ſect of religion, 
to keep them quiet; and whenever chriſtianity ſhall be aboli- 
ſhed, the legiflature muſt find ſome other expedient to employ 
and entertain them. For what imports it how large a gate you 
open, if there will be always left a number, who place a pride and 
a merit in refuſing to enter ? e | 
| Having thus conſidered the moſt important objections againſt 
chriſtianity, and the chief advantages propoſed by the aboliſhing 
thereof; TI ſhall now with equal deference and ſubmiſſion to 
wiſer judgments, as before, proceed to mention a few inconve- 
niencies that may happen, if the goſpel] ſhould. be repealed, 
which perhaps the projectors may not have ſufficiently conſi- 
dered. | | | | 
And firſt, I am very ſenſible how much the gentlemen of wit 
and pleaſure are apt to murmur, and be choaked at the fight of 
ſo many daggled-tail parſons, who happen to fall in their way, 
and offend their eyes; but at the ſame time theſe wiſe reformers 
do not conſider, what an advantage and. felicity it is for great 
wits to be always provided with objects of ſcorn and contempt, 
14 | N 2 in 
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in order to exerciſe and improve their talents, and divert their: 
ſpleen from falling on each other, or on themſelves, eſpecially; 
Wb all this may be done without the leaſt imaginable dan ger 
to their perſons. 
And to urge another argument of a parallel nature: if chriſtia- 
nity were once aboliſhed, how could the free-thinkers, the ſtrong; 
reaſoners, and the men of profound learning, be able to find 
another ſubject ſo calculated in all points whereon to diſplay. their 
abilities? what wonderful productions of wit ſhould we be de- 
prived of from thoſe, whoſe genius by continual practice hath 
been wholly turned upon raillery and invectives againſt religion, 
and would therefore never be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves upon any other ſubject ? we are daily complaining of the 
great decline of wit among us, and would we take away the 
greateſt, perhaps the only topick we have left ?: who would 
ever have ſuſpected Anil for a wit, or. Toland for a. philoſopher, 
if the inexhauſtible ſtock: of chriſtianity had not been at. hand to 
provide. them with materials? what other. ſubject through all. 
art or nature could have produced. Tindal for a profound author, 
or furniſhed him with readers ? it is the wiſe choice: of the ſubject. 
that alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes: the. writer. For had an hun- 
dred ſuch pens as theſe. been employed on the fide of religion, 
they would have im mediately ſunk into ſilence and oblivion: 
Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my fears altogether 
imaginary, that the aboliſhing of chriſtianity may perhaps bring 
the church in danger, or at Feaſt put the. ſenate to the- trouble 
of another ſecuring vote. I deſire I may not be miſtaken ;.I am 


far from preſuming to affirm or think that the church is in 


danger at preſent, or as things now ſtand; but we know not 


how ſoon it may be ſo, when the. chriſtian religion is repealed. 
As plauſible as this project feems, there may be a dangerous de- 
fign lurking under it. N othing can be more notorious, than 


that the arheifts, deifts, Jocinians, anti-trinitarians, and other 
C3 ſub- 
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ſub- diviſions of free-thinkers, are perſons of little zeal for the 
preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment: their declared opinion is for 
repealing the ſacramental teſt; they are very indifferent with 
regard to ceremonies; nor do they hold the jus divinum of epiſ- 
copacy: therefore this may be intended as one politick ſtep to- 
wards altering the conſtitution of the church eſtabliſhed, and 
ſetting up preſbyzery in the ſtead, which I leave to be further con- 
ſidered by thoſe at the helm. Fre 

In the laſt place, I think nothing can be more plain, than that 
by this expedient, we ſhall run into the evil we chiefly pretend to 
avoid: and that the aboliſhment of the chriſtian religion will be 
the readieſt courſe we can take to introduce popery. And Lam 
the more inclined to this opinion, becauſe we know it hath been 
the conſtant practice of the ſeſuits to ſend over emiſſaries with in- 
ſtructions to perſonate themſelves members. of the ſeveral prevail- 
ing ſets among us. 80 it is recorded, that they have at ſundry 
times appeared in the guiſe of pre/byterians, anabaptiſts, indepen- 
dents, and guakers, according as any of theſe. were moſt in cre- 
dit; ſo, ſince the. faſhion hath been taken up of exploding reli- 
gion, the popiſb miſſionaries have not been wanting to mix with 
the free-thinkers; among whom Toland, the great oracle of the 
anti-chriftians,. is an IJriſb prieſt, the ſon of an Iriſb prieſt; and 
the moſt learned and ingenious author of a book called the 
rights of the chriſtian church, was in a proper juncture reconciled 
to the Romiſb faith, 'whoſe true ſon, as appears by a hundred 
paſſages in his treatiſe, he ſtill continues. Perhaps I. could add 
ſome others to the number; but the fact is beyond diſpute, and 
the reaſoning they proceed by is right: for ſuppoſing chriſtianity 

to be extinguiſhed, the people will never be at eaſe till they find 

out ſome other method of worſhip; which will as infallibly pro- 
duce ſuperſtition, as ſuperſtition will end in poperyvp. 

And therefore, if notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, it ſtill be 
thought neceſſary to have a bill brought in for repealing chri- 
F . ſtianity, 
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ſtianity, I would hu mbly offer an amendment, that inſtead of 
the word chriſtianity may be put religion in general, which I con- 
ceive will much better anſwer all the good ends propoſed by the 
projectors of it. For as long as we leave in being a God and his 

vidence, with all the neceflary conſequences, which curious and 
inquiſitive men will be to draw from ſuch premiſes, we 
do not ſtrike at the root of the evil, though we ſhould ever 
ſo effectually annihilate the preſent horns of the goſpel: for, 
of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce free- 
dom of action, which is the ſole end, how remote ſoever in ap- 
pearance, of all objections againſt chriſtianity ; and therefore, the 
free-thinkers conſider it as a ſort of edifice, wherein all the parts 
have ſuch a mutual dependance on-each other, that if you hap- 
pen to pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick muſt fall to 
the ground. This was happily expreſſed by him, who had heard 
of a text brought for proof of the trinity, which in'an ancient 
manuſcript was differently read; he thereupon immediately took 
the hint, and by a ſudden deduction of a long ſorites moſt lo- 
gically concluded : why, if it be as you ſay, I may ſafely whore 
and drink on, and defy the parſon, From which, and many the 
like inſtances eaſy to be produced, I think nothing can be more 
manifeſt, than that the quarrel is not againſt any particular? points 
of hard digeſtion i in the chriſtian ſyſtem, but againſt religion in 
general, which, by laying reſtraints on human nature, is ſuppoſed 
the ee enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it ſhall ſtill be thought for the benefit 
of church and ſtate, that chriſtianity be aboliſhed, I conceiye 
however, it may be more convenient to defer the execution to 
a time of peace, and not venture in this conjuncture to diſoblige 
our allies, who, as it falls out, are all chriſtians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their education, ſo bigotted, as to 


* A ſorites differs from a ſyllogyſm, in that it of this figure may be ſeen i in John Bull, Vol. II. 
takes only the minor propoſition. An * p- * 
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lace a ſort of pride in the appellation. If upon being rejected b 
— We are pt: truſt. to * alliance with the Turk, Waal 
find ourſelves much deceived: for, as he is too remote, and ge- 
nerally engaged in war with the Perfian emperor, fo his peo- 
ple would be more ſcandalized at our infidelity, than our chri- 
ſtian neighbours. For the Turks are not only ſtri& obſervers of 
religious worſhip, but, what is worſe, believe a God; which is 
more than is required of us, even while we preſerve the name of 


To conclude : whatever ſome may think of the great advan- 


tages to trade by this favourite ſcheme, I do very much apprehend, 
that in fix months time after the act is paſt for the extirpation of 
the goſpel, the Bank and Eaſt-India ſtock may fall at leaſt one 
per cent, And fince that is fifty times more than ever the wiſdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the preſervation of chriſtia- 
nity, there is no reaſon we ſhould be at fo great a loſs, merely 
for the ſake of deſtroying it. WS 
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ADVANCEMENT. or RELIGION 


AND THE 


REFORMATION OF MANNERS. 
BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
Written in the Year 1709. 


To the counteſs of BBkkLEVY *. 


Mapa u, 
M V intention in prefixing your ladyſhip s name, is not, after 


the common form, to deſire your protection of the fol- 
lowing papers; which I take to be a very unreaſonable requeſt; 

ſince by being inſcribed to your ladyſhip, though without your 
knowledge, and from a concealed hand, you cannot recommend 
them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality. My real deſign is, I 
confeſs, the very ſame I have often deteſted in moſt dedications ; 
that of publiſhing your praiſes to the world ; not upon the ſub- 
ject of your noble birth, for I know others as noble ; or of the 
greatneſs of your n for I know others far greater; or of 
that beautiful race (the images of their parents) which calls you 
mother; for even this may perhaps have been equalled in ſome 
other age or country. Beſides, none of theſe advantages do de- 


* This excellent lady, was Elizabeth, * dau hter of Bapti/t Noel, viſcount Campden, and ſiſter 
to Edward earl of Gamnſborough, . a g 
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rive any accompliſhments to the owners, but ſerve at beſt only 


to adorn what they really poſſeſs. What I intend, is your piety, 


truth, good ſenſe, and good nature, affability, and charity ; where- 


in I wiſh your ladyſhip had many equals, or any ſuperiors ; and 


I with I could fay, I knew them too, for then your ladyſhip 
might have had a chance to eſcape this addreſs. In the mean time, 
I think it highly neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religi- 
on, that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts 
of your character: for inſtance, that the eaſieſt and politeſt con- 


verſation, joined with the trueſt piety, may be obſerved in your 
ladyſhip, in as great perfection as they were ever ſeen apart in 


any other perſons. That by your prudence and management un- 
der ſeveral diſadvantages, you have preſerved the luſtre of that 
moſt noble family, into which you are graffed, and which the 
unmeaſurable profuſion of anceſtors for many generations had 


too much eclipſed. Then, how happily you perform every office 


of life, to which providence hath called you: in the education 


of thoſe two incomparable daughters, whoſe conduct is ſo uni- 
verſally admired; in every duty of a prudent, complying, affecti- 


onate wife; in that care which deſcends to the meaneſt of your 
domeſticks ; and laſtly, in that endleſs bounty to the poor, and 


diſcretion where to diſtribute it. I inſiſt on my opinion, that it 
is of importance for the publick to know this and a great deal 
more of your ladyſhip ; yet whoever goes about to inform them, 


ſhall, inſtead of finding credit, perhaps be cenſured for a flat- 


terer. To avoid ſo uſual a reproach, I declare this to be no 
dedication, but merely an introduction to a propoſal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morals, by tracing, however imper- 
fectly, ſome few lineaments in the character of a lady, who hath 
ſpent all her life in the practice and promotion of both. 


AMONG all the ſchemes offered to the publick in this pro- 
| jecting age, I have obſerved, with ſome diſpleaſure, that there 
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have never been any for the me enn and morals. : 
which, beſides. the piety of the deſign. from the conſequence of 
fuch arcformativa.in afuture life, would-be the beſt natural means 
for advancing the publick felicity of the ſtate, as well as the 
preſent * every individual, For, as much as faith and 
morality are declined among us, I am altogether confident, they 
might in a ſhort time, and with no very great trouble, be raiſed 
to as high a perfection as numbers are capable of receiving. In- 
deed, - the method is ſo eaſy and obvious, and ſome preſent op- 
portunities ſo good, that in order to have this project reduced to 
practice, there ſeems to want nothing more than to put thoſe in 

mind, who by their honour, duty, and intereſt, are chiefly con- 
cerned. 

But becauſe it is idle to propoſe remedies, before we. are 
| affured of the diſeaſe, or to be in fear till we are convinced of 
the danger; I ſhall firſt ſhew in general, that the nation is ex- 
tremely corrupted in religion and morals; and then I wilt ofter 
a ſhort ſcheme for the reformation of both. 

As to the firſt, I know it is reckoned but a form of ſpeech, 
when divines complain of the wickedneſs of the age: however, I 
believe upon a fair compariſon with other times and countries, 
it would be found an undoubted truth. 

For firſt, to deliver nothing but plain matter of fact without 
exaggeration or ſatire, I ſuppoſe it will be granted, that hardly 
one in an hundred among our people of quality or gentry ap- 
pears to act by any principle of religion; that great numbers of 
them do entirely diſcard it, and are ready to own their diſpelief 
of all revelation in ordinary diſcourſe. Nor is the caſe much bet- 
ter among the vulgar, tally in great towns, where the pro- 
faneneſs and ignorance * handicrafefinen, ſmall traders, ſervants, 

and the like, are to a degree very hard to be imagined greater. 
Then, it is obſerved abroad, that no race of mortals hath ſo little 
ſenſe of religion as the Ege ſoldiers; to confirm * 1 
ve 
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FR OPER Io told 'by great officers of the army, that in the 
whole compaſs of their acquaintance they — * not recollect 
three of their profeſſion, who ſeemed to regard or believe one 
fyllable of the goſpel: and the ſame at leaſt may be affirmed of 
the fleet. The conſequences of all which upon the actions of men 


are equally manifeſt. They never go about, as in former times, 


to hide or palliate their vices, but expoſe them freely to view, 


like any other common occurrences of life, without the leaſt re- 


proach from the world or themſelves. For inſtance, any man 
will tell you he intends to be drunk this evening, or was ſo laſt 
night, with as little ceremony or ſcruple, as he would tell you 
the time of the day. He will let you know he is going to a 
wench, or that he has got a clap, with as much indifferency, as 

he would a piece of publick news. He will ſwear, curſe, or blase 
pheme, without the leaſt paſſion or provocation. And all 
regard for reputation is not quite laid aſide in the other ſex, it is 
however at ſo low an ebb, that very few among them ſeem to 
think virtue and conduct of any — for preſerving it. If 
this be not ſo, how comes it to paſs, that women of tainted re- 
putations find the fame countenance and reception in all publick 
places with thoſe of the niceſt virtue, who pay and receive viſits 
from them without any manner of ſcruple; 9 proceeding, 
as it is not very old among us, ſo I take it to be of moſt perni- 
cious conſequence : it looks like a fort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious, provi- 
ded ſhe be not a. gate; as if there were a certain point, 


where gallantry ends, and infamy begins; or that an hundred cri- 


minal amours were not as pardonable as half a ſcore. 


Beſides thoſe corruptions already mentioned, it would be end- 
leſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe Ek the a IP of play or ga- 


ming: the cheats, the quarrels, the oaths, and blaſphemies, a- 


mong the men; among the women, the negle& of houſhold 
pftaire, the unlimited freedoms, the undecent paſſion, and W 
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the known inlet to all lewdneſs, when after an ill run the perſon 


muſt anſwer the defects of the purſe: the rule on ſuch occaſions 


holding true in play, as it does in law; quod non habet in crume- 
na, luat in corpore. „ | 


But all theſe are trifles in compariſon, if we ſtep into other 


ſcenes, and conſider the fraud and cozenage of trading men and 


ſhop-keepers ; that inſatiable gulph of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 


the /aw; the open traffick for all civil and military employments 
| (l with it reſted there *) without the leaſt regard to merit or qua- 
lifications ; the corrupt management of men in office; the ma- 
ny deteſtable abuſes in chuſing thoſe, who repreſent the people; 
with the management of intereſts and factions among the repreſen- 


tatives: to which I muſt be bold to add, the ignorance of ſome 
of the lower clergy ; the mean ſervile temper of others; the pert 


pragmatical demeanour of ſeveral young ſtagers in divinity, up- 
on their farſt producing themſelves into the world; with many 
other circumſtances needleſs, or rather invidious to mention; 
which falling in with the corruptions already related, have, how- 
ever unjuſtly, almoſt rendered the whole order contemptible. 
This is a ſhort view of the general depravities among us, with- 


out entering into particulars, which would be an endleſs labour. 


Now, as univerſal and deep-rooted as theſe appear to be, I am 
utterly deceived, if an effectual remedy might not be applied to 
moſt of them; neither am J at prefent upon a wild ſpeculative 
project, but fuch a one as may be eaſily put in execution. 


For, while the prerogative of giving all employments continues 
in the crown, either immediately, or by ſubordination, it is in the 


power of the prince to make piety and virtue become the faſhion 
of the age, if at the ſame time he would make them neceſſary 


. qualifications. for favour and preferment. 


It is clear from preſent experience, that the bare example of 


by Perhaps the author intended to-intimate that it extended to eccleſiaſtical, 
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the beſt prince will not have any mighty influence, where the age 


is very corrupt. For, when was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the preſent queen? I do not talk of her talent for 
government, her love of the people, or any other qualities that 
are purely regal; but her piety, charity, temperance, conjugal 
love, and. whatever other virtues do beſt adorn a private life; 
wherein, without queſtion or flattery, ſhe hath no ſuperior : yet 
neither will it be ſatire or peeviſh invective to affirm, that infi- 
delity and vice are not much diminiſhed fince her coming to the 
crown, nor will, in probability; till more effectual remedies be 
provided. 

Thus human nature ſeems to lie under the A lege that 
the example alone of a vicious prince will in time corrupt an age; 


but the example of a good one will not be ſufficient to reform 


it without further endeavours. Princes muſt therefore ſupply this 


defect by a vigorous exerciſe of that au thority, which the law 
has left them, by making it every man's intereſt and honour to 


cultivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a diſgrace, and the 
certain ruin to preferment or pretenſions: all which they ſhould 
firſt attempt in their own courts and families. For inſtance, might 
not the queen's domeſticks of the middle and lower ſort be 


obliged, upon penalty of ſuſpenſion or loſs of their employments, 


to a conſtant weekly attendance on the ſervice of the church; 


to a decent behaviour in it; to receive the ſacrament. four times 
a year; to avoid ſwearing and irreligious prophane diſcourſes; 
and to the appearance at leaſt of temperance and chaſtity ? might 
not the care of all this be committed to the ſtrict inſpection of 


proper officers? might not thoſe of higher rank and nearer ac- 


.ceſs to her majeſty receive her own: commands to the ſame pur- 


poſe, and be countenanced or disfavoured according as they obey ? 


might not the queen lay her injunctions on the biſhops, and o- 


ther great men of undoubted piety, to make diligent enquiry, and. 


give ——_ notice, if any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of 
libertine 
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upon any office in her majeſty's family, be obliged to take an 
oath parallel with that againſt ſimony, which is adminiſtered to 
the clergy? it is not to be doubted, but that if theſe or the like 


proceedings were duly obſerved, morality and religion would 
ſoon become faſhionable court virtues, and be taken up as the 


only methods to get or keep employments there; which alone 


would have mighty influence upon many of the nobility and Prin- 
cipal gentry. 

But, if the like methods were purſued as far as poſſible with 
regard to thoſe, who are in the great employments of ſtate, it is 
hard to conceive how general a teformation they might in time 
produce among us. For if piety and virtue were once 'reckoned 
qualifications neceſſary to preferment, every man thus endow- 
ed, when put into ꝑreat ſtations, would readily imitate the queenꝰs 
in "the difribution of all olives in ET elpeci. 


ould: hed 
— it his — 2 e ack! | 
numbers in emplo ſcattered through every ae and chr 
ty in this kingdom, if all theſe were exemplary in the conduct 
of their lives, things would foot take a new face, and reli 
receive a mighty encouragement: nor would the publick weal 
be leſs advanced; fince of nine offices in ten that are ill execu- 
ted, the defect is not in capacity or underſtanding, but in com- 
mon honeſty. I know no employment, for which piety diſquali- 
ges any man; and if it did, I doubt the objection” would not 
be very ſeaſonably offered at preſent: becauſe, it is perhaps too 
juſt a reflection, that in the diſpoſal 'of Places, 'the queſtion whe- 
ther a perſon be ſit for what he is recommended oy i generally 
the laſt that is thought on or regarded. 
I have often imagined, that ſomething-parallel to the office of 


— nr Reme "ould be of: üg uſe among us, and 


could 


could be eafily limited from running into any exorbitances. The 
Ramane underſtood liberty at leaſt as well as we, were as jealous 
ob it, and upon every occaſion as bold aſfertors. Yet I do not 


remember to. have read any great complaints of the abuſes in 
that office among them; but many admirable effects of it are 


left upon record. I here : are: ſeveral vices frequent and 
notorious among vs, that eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any 
law we have yet invented, or have had no law at all againſt them; 


ſuch as atheiſm, drunkenneſs, fraud, avarice, and ſeveral others; 


which by this inſtitution, wiſely. regulated, might be much re- 
formed. Suppoſe, for inftance, that itinerary 
pointed to inſpect every where throughout the king 


ap dom into 
the conduct (at leaſt) of men in office with reſpect to their morals 
and religion, 


as well as their abilities; to receive the complaints 
and informations, that ſhould be — 


| them, and make 
their report here upon oath to the court or the miniſtry, who 


ſhould reward or puniſh accordingly. I avoid entering into the 
particulars of this or any other ſcheme, which coming from a pri- 


vate hand might be liable to many defects, but would ſoon be di- 


geſted by the wiſdom of the nation: and ſurely, fix thouſand 


pounds a year would not be ill laid out among as many com- 


miſſioners duly qualified, who in three: divifions ſhould be perſo- 


nally obliged to take” their yearly circuits for that purpoſe. 


But this is beſide my preſent deſign, which was only to ſhew 


what degree of reformation is in the power of the queen, without 


the interpoſition of the kegiſlature, and which her majeſty is, 
without queſtion, obliged in conſcience to endeavour by her au- 


thority, as much as ſhe doth by her practice. 


It will be eaſily granted, that the example of this great town 
m; and it is as 
influenced by the court, and the 
their employments, or their hopes, 
ene . them. Now, if under ſo exoellent a princeſs, as the 


hath a mighty influence over the whole 
manifeſt, that the town is 
miniſtry, and thoſe who by 
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preſent queen, we would ſuppoſe a family avietly — as 
I have above propoſed; a miniſtry, where every ſingle perſon was 
of diſtinguiſhed piety ; if we: ſhould ſuppoſe all great offices of 
tate and law filled after the ſame manner, and with ſuch as were 
equally diligent in chuſing perſons, who in their ſeveral ſubordi- 
nations would be obliged to 1 — the examples of their ſuperiors, 
under the penalty of loſs of favour and place; will not every body 
grant, that the empire of vice and irreligion would be ſoon de- 
ſtroyed in this great metropolis, and receive a terrible blow 
through the whole iſland, which hath ſo great an intercourſe 
with it, and ſo much affects to follow its faſhions ? 

For, if religion were once underſtood to be the neceſſary ſtep 
to favour and preferment, can it be imagined that any man would 
openly offend againſt it, who had the leaſt regard for his repu- 
tation or his fortune? there is no quality ſo contrary to any nature, 
which men cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion in order to 
ſerve an intereſt, or gratify a prevailing paſſion. The proudeſt 
man will perſonate humility, the moroſeſt learn to flatter, the la- 
zieſt will be ſedulous and active, where he is in purſuit of what 
he hath much at heart: how ready therefore would moſt men 
be to ſtep into the paths of virtue and piety, if they infallibly 
led to favour and fortune! | 

If ſwearing and prophanenefs, ennie: and avowed lewd- 


neſs, exceſſive gaming and intemperance, were a little diſcoun- 


e. in the army, I cannot readily ſee what ill conſequences 


could be apprehended. If gentlemen of that profeſſion were at 
leaſt obliged to ſome external decorum in their conduct, or even 
if a oi life and character were not a means of advancement, 
and the appearance of piety a moſt infallible hindrance, it is 
impoſſible the corruptions there ſhould be ſo univerſal and ex- 
— I have been aſſured by ſeveral great officers, that no 
oops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as the Engliſp; which cannot 
well vs otherwile, - while: the common ſoldiers have Pe, 
efore 
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PIPING their eyes the vicious example of their leaders ; and it is 
hardly poſſible for thoſe to commit any crime, whereof theſe are 
not infinitely more guilty, and with leſs temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army „ that 

the beaſtly vice of drinking to exceſs hath been lately . their 
example reſtored among us; which for ſome years before was al- 
moſt dropt in England. But, whoever the introducers were, they 
have ſucceeded: to a miracle; ; many of the young nobility and 
gentry are already become great proficients, and are under no 
manner of concern to hide their talent, but are got beyond all 
ſenſe of ſhame, or fear of reproach. 
This might ſoon be remedied, if the queen would think fit 
to declare, that no young perſon of quality whatſoever, who 
was notoriouſly addicted to that or any other vice, ſhould be 
capable of her favour, or even admitted into her preſence ; with 
poſitive command to her miniſters, and others in great office, 
to treat them in the ſame manner; after which, all men who 
had any regard for their reputation, or any proſpect of prefer- 
ment, would avoid their commerce. This would quickly make 
that vice ſo ſcandalous, that thoſe who could not ſubdue, would 
at leaſt endeavour to diſguiſe it. c 

By the like methods a ſtop might be put to that ruinous 
practice of deep gaming; and the reaſon why it prevails fo 
much is, becauſe a treatment dire&#ly oppoſite in every point is 
made uſe of to promote it; by which means the laws enacted 
aint this abuſe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrict diſcipline - in the 
e ee hath been of pernicious conſequence to the youth 
of this nation, who are there almoſt left entirely to their own 
management, eſpecially thoſe among them of better quality and 
fortune; who, | becauſe they are not under a neceſſity of making 
learning their maintenance, are eaſily allowed to paſs their time 
and take their degrees with little or no improvement: than 

Vol. II. | P | v rhich 
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which . cannot well he a greater abſurdity. * if 29s as 
vancement of knowledge. can be had from thoſe- places, the 
time there ſpent is at belt utterly loſt, becauſe every ornamental 
part of education is better taught elf ewhere : and, as for kgep- 
„ out of harm's way, I doubt, where ſo many of them 
e got together, at full liberty of doing what they pleaſe, it 
wil not anſwers the end. But, whatever abuſes, corruptions, 
or deviations from ſtatutes have crept into the univerſities through 
neglect, or length of time, they might in a great degree be 
retormed by FA injunctions from court (upon each particular) 
to the viſitors and heads of houſes; beſides the peculiar authority 
the queen may have in ſeveral colleges, hn her predeceffors 
were the founders. And among other regulations, it would be 
very convenient to prevent the excels of drinking, with that 
ſcurvy cuſtom among the lads, and parent of the former vice, 
the — of + Ci where it is. not abſolutely neceſſary i in 
point of health. 

From the univerſities the young nobility, and others of great 
fortunes, are ſent for early up to town, for fear of pe N any 
airs of pedantry by a college education. Many of the ger 
gentry on > =; inns of court, where they = wholly left ta 

their own diſcretion. . And the conſequence of this temiſneſs in 
education appears by obſerving,, — nine in ten of thoſe, whe 
riſe in the church or the court, the law or the army, are younger 
brothers, or new men, whoſe narrow fortunes have forced a 
upon induſtry and application. 

As for the inns of court, unleſs we ſuppoſe 8 to * 
much degenerated, they maſt needs be the wort inſtituted. ſe- 

minaries in any chriſtian country; but whether they may be 
corrected without interpolation of the legiſlature, I have net {kill 
enough. to determine. However, it is certain, that all wiſe na- 
tions have agreed in the neceſſity of a fri: education, which 
conſiſted, among other things, in the obſervance of moral duties, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially juſtice, temperance, and chaſtity, as well as the know- 
ledge of irs, and bodily exerciſes: but 2 theſe among us are 
laughed out of door s. J eie eee 

Without the leaſt intention to offend the clergy, I cannot 
but think, that through a miſtaken notion and practice, they 
prevent themſelves from doing much ſervice, which otherwiſe 
might lie in their power, to religion and virtue: I mean, by 
affecting fo much to converſe with each other, and caring ſo 
little to mingle with the laity. They have their particular 
clubs, and particular coffee-houſes, where they generally appear 
in cluſters : a ſingle divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among 
numbers of fine gentlemen ; or if he happens to fall into ſuch 
company, he is filent and ſuſpicious, in continual apprehenſion 
that ſome pert man of pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly jeſt, 
and render him ridiculous. Now I take this behaviour of the 
clergy to be juſt as reaſonable, as if the phyſicians ſhould agree 
to ſpend their time in viſiting one another, or their ſeveral apo- 


thecaries, and leave their patients to ſhift for themſelves. In my 


humble opinion, the clergy's buſineſs lies entirely among the 
laity; neither is there, perhaps, a more effectual way to forward 
the ſalvation of men's fouls, than for ſpiritual perſons to make 
themſelves as agreeable as they can in the converſations of the 
world; for which a learned education gives them great advan- 
tage, if they would pleaſe to improve and apply it. It fo hap- 
pens, that the nen of pleaſure, who never go to church, nor 
uſe themſelves to read books of devotion, form their ideas of 
the clergy from a few poor ſtrolers they often obſerve in the 
ſtreets, or ſneaking out of ſome perſon of quality's houſe, where 
they are hired by the lady at ten ſhillings a month : while thoſe 


of better figure and parts do ſeldom appear to correct theſe no- 


tions. And let ſome reaſoners think what they pleaſe, it is certain 
that men muſt be brought to eſteem and love the clergy, before 
they can be perſuaded to be in love with religion. No man 
1 | values 
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values the beſt medicine, if adminiſtered by a ko whoſe 
perſon he hates or deſpiſes. If the clergy were as forward to 
appear in all companies, as other gentlemen, and would a little 
ſtudy the arts of converſation to make themſelves agreeable, they 

t be welcome to every party, where-ahere was the leaſt 
regar ard for politeneſs or good ſenſe; and conſequently prevent a 
hind vicious or prophane diſcourſes, as well as actions; nei- 
ther would men of underſtanding complain, that a clergyman 
was a conſtraint upon the company, becauſe they could not 


ſpeak blaſphemy or obſcene jeſts before him. While the. people. 


are ſo jealous of the clergy's ambition, as to abhor all thoughts 
of hes return of eccleſialtick diſcipline among them, I do not ſee 
any other method left for men of that function to take, in order 
to reform the world, than by uſing all honeſt arts to make 
themſelves acceptable to the Jaity. T his, no doubt, is part of 
that wiſdom of the ſerpent, which the author of chriſtianity di- 
reds, and is the very method uſed by St. Paul, who became. 
all things to all men, to 4 e a Jeu, and a Greek to the 
Greeks, 

How to remedy the 155 inconveniencies, may be a matter Sy "38 
difficulty; fince the clergy ſeem. to be of an opinion, that this 
humour of ſequeſtring themſelves is a part of their duty; nay, 
as I remember, they have been told ke by ſome of their biſhops 
in their paſtoral letters, particularly by + one among them of 
great merit and diſtinction, who yet, in his own e hath 
all his life-time taken a courſe directly contr But I am. de- 
from the. 
laity, have not a greater ſhare in this miſtaken conduct, than 
their own inclinations: however, if the outward profeſſ on of 
religion and virtue were once in practice and countenance at 
cou as well as mant all men in office, or who have any 


t Suppoſed to be Dr, Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury... | FUSE 
hopes 
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hopes or dependance for preferment, a good treatment of the 
clergy wou Id be the neceſſary conſequence of fuch a reforma- 


tion; and they would ſoon be wiſe enough to ſee their own duty 
and intereſt: in qualifying themſelves for lay-converſation, when 


once they were out of fear of being choaked by N or pro- 


phaneneſs. 

There is one 1 2 circumſtance upon this occaſion „which I 
know not whether it will be very orthodox to mention: the 
clergy are the only ſett of men among us, who conſtantly wear 
a diſtinct habit from others: the conſequence of which (not in 
reaſon but in fact) is this, that as long as any ſcandalous perſons 
appear in that dreſs, it will continue in ſome degree a general 
mark of contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a /coundrel in a 
gown, reeling home at midnight (a fight neither frequent nor 
miraculous) is apt to entertain an ill idea of the whole order, and 
at the ſame time to be extremely comforted in his own vices. 
Some remedy might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling gentlemen, 

who come up to town to: /eek their fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed 
to the Wel- Indies, where there is work enough, and where ſome 
better proviſion ſhould be made for them, than I doubt there is 
at 1 Or, what if no perſon were allowed to wear the ha- 
bit, who had not ſome preferment in the church, or at leaſt 
ſome temporal fortune ſufficient to keep him out of - center pt? 
though, in my opinion, it were infinitely better, if all the clergy 


ee the biſhops) were permitted to appear like other men of 


e graver ſort, unleſs at thoſe ſeaſons when they are doing che 
buſineſs of their function. 
There is one abuſe in this town, which e e con- 


tributes to the promotion of vice; that ſuch men are oſten put 


into the commiſſion of the peace, whoſe intereſt it is, that vir- 


tue ſhould be utterly baniſhed from among us; who maintain, 
or at leaſt enrich themſelves by encouraging the grofſ eſt immora- 
lities; ; to whom all the Sat of the ward pay contribution 


for 
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for ſhelter and protection from the laws. Thus theſe worthy 
magiſtrates, inſtead of lefſening enormities, are the occaſion of 
juſt twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 
For thoſe infamous women are forced upon doubling their work 
and induſtry, to. anſwer double charges, of paying the juſtice, 
and ſupporting themſelves. Like thieves who eſcape the gallows, 
and are let out to ſteal in order to diſcharge the paoler's fees. 
It is not to be queſtioned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eaſily redreſs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the num- 
ber of juſtices of the peace, by endeavouring to chuſe men of 
virtuous principles, by admitting none who have not confidera- 
ble fortunes ; perhaps, by receiving into the number ſome of the 
moſt eminent clergy : then, by forcing all of them, upon ſevere 
penalties, to act when there is occaſion, and not permitting an 
who are offered, to refuſe the commiſſion ; but in theſe two | 
caſes, which are very material, I doubt there will be need of 
the legiſlature. 2 6 ts a arr 
The reformation of the ſtage is entirely in the power of the 
queen ; and in the conſequences it hath upon the minds of 
younger people, doth very well deſerve the ſtricteſt care. Be- 
ſides the undecent and prophane paſſages; beſides the perpetual 
turning into ridicule the very function of the prieſthood, with 
other irregularities, in moſt modern comedies, which have been 
often objected to them; it is worth obſerving the diſtributive 
Juſtice of the authors, which is conſtantly applied to the puniſh- 
ment of virtue, and the reward of vice; directly oppoſite to the 
rules of their beſt criticks, as well as to the practice of dramatic 
poets in all other ages and countries. For example, a country 
*{quire, who is repreſented with no other vice but that of being 
a clown, and having the provincial accent upon his tongue, which 
is neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, muſt be con- 
demned to marry a caſt wench, or a cracked e bernd On 
the other fide, a rake hell of the town, - whoſe character is ſet 
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off with no other accompliſhment but exceſſive prodigality, pro- 
phaneneſs, in temperance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of 
great fortune to r his own, ok his vices had almoſt ruin- 
ed. And, as in a tragedy the hero is repreſented to have ob- 
tained many victories, in order to raiſe his character in the minds 
of the ſpectators; ſo the hero of a comedy is repreſented to have 
been, victorious in all his intrigues for the fame Taki: do not 
remember, that our Engliſb poets ever ſuffered a criminal amour 
to ſucceed upon the — till the reign of king Charles the 
ſecond. Ever ſince that time, the alderman is 2 — a cuckold, 
the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery and ee 
are ſuppoſed to be committed behind the mo as part of the 
action. Theſe and many more corruptions of the theatre, pecu- 
liar to our age and nation, need continue no longer, than while 
the court is content to connive at or neglect . Surely a 
penſion would not be ill employed on ſome men of wit, learning 
and virtue, who might have power to ſtrike out every offenſive 
or unbecoming from plays already written, as well as 
thoſe that may be offered to the ſtage for the future. By which 
and other wiſe regul 


ations, the theatre might become a very 
innocent and uſeful diverhon, inſtead of being a fcandal and re- 
proach to our religion and country. 

The propoſals I have hitherto made for the advancement of 
religion and morality, are ſuch as come within reach of the ad- 
miniſtration ; ſuch as a pious active prince, with a ſteddy reſo- 
lutian, might ſoon bring to effect. Neither am I aware of od 
objections. to be raiſed againſt what I have advanced; unleſs it 
ſhould be thought, that the making religion a neceſſary ſtep to 
intereſt and favour might increaſe hypocriſy among us: and 1 
readily believe it would. But if one in twenty ſhould be brought 
over. to true piety by this or the] like Kt vx and the other 
nineteen. be only hypocrites, the advantag e would ſtill be great. 
Befides, hypocriſy is much more eligible than open infidelity 


and 
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and vice; it wears the livery of religion; it e her 
authority, and is cautious of giving eandal. Nay, a long con- 
tinued diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint upon human nature, 
eſpecially an Engliſp diſpoſition : men would leave off their vices 
out of mere wearineſs, rather than undergo the toil and hazard, 

and perhaps the expence, of practiſing them perpetually in pri- 
vate. And I believe it is often with religion as it is with love ; J 
which, by much diſſembling, at laſt grows real. 

All Bei projects to this great end have proved hitherto ineffec- 
tual. Laws againſt immorality have not been executed, and pro- 
clamations occaſionally iſſued out to inforce them are whol ly un- 
regarded, as things of form. Religious ſocieties, though begun 

with excellent intention, and by perſons of true piety, are faid, 
I know not whether truly or no, to have dwindled into factious 
clubs, and grown a trade to enrich little knaviſn informers of 
the meaneſt rank, ſuch as common wann, and broken Thop- 
kee 
And that ſome effectual attempt ſhould be EN euch ſuch 
a reformation, is perhaps more neceſſary than people commonly 
apprehend ; becauſe the ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by 
an univerſal degeneracy of manners, and contempt of W * 
which is entirely our caſe at preſent. 


Diis te minorem quod geris, imperas, Hor. 


Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a more conveni- 
ent time of peace and leiſure: a reformation in miers faith- and 
morals is the beſt natural, as well as religious means to bring the 
war to a good concluſion. Becauſe, if men in truſt performed 
their duty for conſcience ſake, affairs would not ſuffer through 
fraud, falſhood, and neglect, as they now perpetually do. And 
if they beigen a God, and his providanue, and acted accordi ing- 


ly, 
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ly, they might reaſonably hope for his divine aſſiſtance in ſo juſt 


a cauſe as ours. 7 

Nor could the majeſty of the Eugliſb crown appear, upon any 
occaſion, in a greater luſtre either to foreigners or ſubjects, than 
by an adminiſtration, which producing ſuch great effects, would 
diſcover ſo much power. And power being the natural appetite 
of princes, a limited monarch cannot ſo well gratify it in any 
tLing, as a ſtrict execution of the laws. 

Beſides ; all parties would be obliged to cloſe with ſo good a 
work as this, for-their own reputation : neither is any expedient 
more likely to unite them. For the moſt violent party-men, I 
have ever obſerved, are ſuch, as in the conduct of their lives have 
diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality; and when all ſuch 
are laid aſide, at leaſt thoſe among them as ſhall be found incor- 
rigible, it will be a matter perhaps of no great difficulty to re- 
cConcile the reſt. | 

The many corruptions at preſent in every branch of buſineſs 
are almoſt inconceivable. I have heard it computed by ſkilful 
perſons, that of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of 
the publick, one third, at leaſt, is funk and intercepted through 
the ſeveral claſſes and fubordinations of artful men in office, be- 
fore the remainder is applied to the proper uſe. This is an acci- 
dental ill effect of our freedom. And while ſuch men are in 
truſt, who have no check from within, nor any. views but to- 
wards their intereſt, there is no other fence againſt them, but the 
certainty of being hanged upon the firſt diſcovery, by the arbi- 
trary will of an unlimited monarch, or his visier. Among us the 
only danger to be apprehended is the loſs of an employment; 
and that danger is to be eluded a thouſand ways. Beſides, when 
fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to defend itſelf : and at worſt, 
if the crimes be ſo flagrant, that a man is laid aſide out of per- 
fect ſhame, (which rarely happens) he retires loaded with the 


ſpoils of the nation; ez fruitur diis iratis. I could name a com- 
Vor, II. Q miſſion, 
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miſſion, where ſeveral perſons, out of a ſalary of five hundred 
pounds, without other viſible revenues, have always lived at the 
rate of two thouſand, and laid out forty or fifty thouſand upon 
purchaſes of land or annuities. An hundred other inſtances of 
the ſame kind might eaſily be produced. What remedy therefore 
can be found againſt ſuch grievances in a conſtitution like ours, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and encourage thoſe, 
who from the hope of future reward, and dread of future pu- 
niſhment, will be moved to a& with juſtice and integrity ? 
This is not to be accompliſhed any other way, than by in- 
troducing religion as much as poſſible to be the turn and faſhion 
of the age; which only lies in the power of the adminiſtra- 
tion, the prince with utmoſt ſtrictneſs regulating the court, the 
miniſtry, and other perſons in great employment; and theſe by 
their example and authority reforming all who have dependance 


on them. | | 
It is certain, that a reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this 


great town would in time ſpread itſelf over the whole king- 
dom; fince moſt of the conſiderable youth paſs here that ſeaſon 
of their lives, wherein the ſtrongeſt impreſſions are made, in 
order to improve their education, or advance their fortune; and 
thoſe among them, - who return into their ſeveral countries, are 
ſure to be followed and imitated as the greateſt patterns of wit and 
good breeding. 2 IIS -- 
And if things were once in this train, that is, if virtue and 
religion were eſtabliſhed as the neceſſary titles to reputation and 
preferment; and if vice and infidelity were not only loaden with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenſions; 
our duty, by becoming our intereſt, would take root in our na- 
| tures, and mix with the very genius of our people; ſo that it 
would not be eaſy for the example of one wicked prince to bring 
us back to our former corruptions, 
8 | J have 
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I have confined myſelf (as it is before obſerved) to thoſe me- 
thods for the advancement of piety, which are in the power of 
a prince, limited like ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws al- 
ready in force, And this is enough for a projet, that comes 
without any name or recommendation ; I doubt, a great deal 
more, than will be ſuddenly reduced into practice. 'Though if 
any diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo good a work, it is cer- 
tain, that the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power would be ne- 
ceſſary to make it more complete. I will inſtance only a few par- 
ticulars. SE 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, as we have 
ſaid, hath ſo mighty an influence on the whole kingdom, it 
would be very inſtrumental to have a law made, that all taverns 
and ale-houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their company by 
twelve at night, and ſhut up their doors; and that no woman 
ſhould be ſuffered to enter any tavern or ale-houſe upon any 
-pretence whatſoever. It is eaſy to conceive, what a number of 
ill conſequences ſuch a law would prevent; the miſchiefs of quar- 
rels, and lewdneſs, and thefts, and midnight brawls, the diſeaſes 
of intemperance and venery, and a thouſand other evils needleſs 
to mention. Nor would it be amiſs, if the maſters of thoſe pub- 
lick-houſes were obliged, upon the ſevereſt penalties, to give 
only a proportioned quantity of drink to every company; and 
when he found his gueſts diſordered with exceſs, to refuſe them 
any more. | | 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Chriſtendom, where all 
kind of fraud is practiſed in ſo unmeaſurable a degree as with us. 
The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanick, have found ſo ma- 
ny arts to deceive in their ſeveral callings, that they far outgrow 
the common prudence of mankind, which is in no ſort able to 
fence againſt them, Neither could the legiſlature in any thing 
more conſult the publick good, than by providing ſome effectual 
remedy againſt this evil, which in ſeveral caſes deſerves greater 

Q 2 puniſh- 
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puniſhment, than many crimes that are capital among us. The 
vintner, who by mixing poiſon with his wines deſtroys more lives 
than any malignant diſeaſe; the lawyer, who perſuades you to a 
purchaſe, which he knows is mortgaged for more than the worth, 
to the ruin of you and your family; the banker or ſcrivener, 
who takes all your fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has before- 
hand reſolved to break the following day, do ſurely deſerve the 
gallows much better than the wretch, who is carried there for ſteal- 
It cannot eaſily be anſwered to God or man, why a law is 
not made for limiting the preſs; at leaſt fo far as to prevent 
the publiſhing of ſuch pernicious books, as under pretence of 
free-thinking endeavour to overthrow thoſe tenets in religion, 
which have been held inviolable almoſt in all ages by every ſect, 
that pretend to be chriſtian, and cannot therefore with any co- 
lour of reaſon be called points in controverſy, or matters of fpecu- 
lation, as ſome would pretend. The doctrine of the trinity, the 
divinity of Chrift, the immortality of the ſoul, and even the truth 
of all revelation, are daily exploded and denied in books openly 
printed; though it is to be ſuppoſed, neither party + avow fuch 
principles, or own the ſupporting of them to be any way neceſſary 
to their ſervice. X CELLS | 
It would be endleſs to ſet down every corruption or defect, 
which requires a remedy from the legiſlative power. Senates 
are like to have little regard for any propoſals, that come from 
without doors; though, under a due ſenſe of my own inabili- 
ties, I am fully corvinced that the unbiafſed thoughts of an ho- 
neſt and wiſe man, employed on the good of his country, may be 
better digeſted, than the refults of a multitude, where faction 
and intereſt too often prevail; as a ſingle guide may direct the way 


I Neither whig nortory, 
better 
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better than five hundred who DeRereonanary Views, or look a-/quint, 
ar their eyes. 

1 hall case mention hut ons more particular, which 1 
think the parliament ought to take under conſideration; whether 
it be not. a ſhame to our country, and a ſeandal to chriſtianity, 
that in many towns, where 4 is a prodigious increaſe in the 
number of ſes and inhabitants, ſo little care ſhould be taken 
for the building of churches, that five parts in fix of the people 
are abſolutely Findered from hearing de ſervice ? particularly 
here in roy te: , Where a fingle miniſter, with one or two ſorry 
curates, hath the care ſometimes of above twenty thouſand ſouls 
incumbent on him. A n egle& of religion fo ignominious, in 
my ey that it can tardly be equalled in any eiviliged age or 
coun 

But, to leave theſe airy .magioations of intiodncing new laws | 
for the amendment of mankind ; what I principally inſiſt on, is 
a due execution of the old, which lies wholly in the crown, 
and in the authority derived from thence : I return therefore to 
my former aſſertion, that, if ſtations of power, truſt, profit, 
and honour, were conſtantly made the rewards of virtue and 
piety, ſuch an Aminen muſt needs have a mighty influence 
on the faith and morals of the whole kingdom: and men of 

at abilities would hen endeavour to — in the duties of a re- 
ligious lite, in order to qualify themſelves for publick ſervice. 1 
may poſſibly be wrong in ſome of the means I — towards 
this end: but that is no material objection againſt the deſign it- 
ſelf. Let thoſe, who are at the helm, contrive it better, which 
perhaps they may eaſily do. Every body will agree, that the 
diſeaſe is manifeſt, as well as dangerous; that ſome remedy is ne- 
ceſſary, and that none yet applied hath been effectual; which 
is a ſufficient excuſe for any man, who wiſhes well to his coun- 


* This Wann is koh to d given the Atterbury, in the earl of Oxford's miniſtry to pro- 
fiſt hint to certain biſhops, particularly to biſhop cure a fund for building 50 new churches in London. 


try, 
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try, to offer his thoughts, when he can have no other end in view 

but the publick good. The preſent queen is a princeſs of as many 
and great virtues as ever filled a throne : how would it brighten 
her character to the preſent and after ages, if ſhe would exert her 
utmoſt authority to inſtil ſome ſhare of thoſe virtues into her peo- 


ple, which they are too degenerate to learn only from her ex- 


ample ? and, be it ſpoke with all the veneration poſſible for ſo 
excellent a ſovereign, her beſt endeavours in this weighty affair 


are a moſt important part of her duty, as well as of her intereſt, 


and her honour. 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that as things are now, every man 
thinks he has laid in a ſufficient ſtock of merit, and may pretend 
to any employment, provided he hath been loud and frequent 
in declaring himſelf hearty for the government. It is true, he is 
a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker, that is, in other words, 
che is profligate in his morals, and a deſpiſer of religion; but in 
point of party, he is one to be confided in; he is an aſſertor of li- 
-berty and property; he rattles it out againſt popery and arbi- 
trary power, and prieſtcraft and high-church. It is enough: he 
1s a perſon fully qualified for any employment in the court or 
the navy, the law or the revenue ; where he will be ſure to leave 
no arts untried of - bribery, fraud, injuſtice, oppreſſion, that 
he can practiſe with any hope of impunity. No wonder fuch 


men are true to a government, where liberty runs high, where 


property, however attained, is ſo well ſecured, and where the 


adminiſtration is at leaſt ſo gentle: it is impoſſible they could 


.chuſe any other conſtitution, without changing to their loſs. 
Fidelity to a preſent eſtabliſhment is indeed the principal means 


to defend it from a foreign enemy, but without other qualifica- 
tions will not prevent corruptions from within, and ſtates are 
more often ruined by theſe than the other. = 

To conclude : whether the propoſals I have offered towards 
a reformation, be ſuch as are moſt prudent and convenient, may 


probably 
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probably be a queſtion; but it is none at all, whether ſome 
reformation be abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe the nature of things 
is ſuch, that if abuſes be not remedied, they will certainly increaſe, 
nor ever ſtop till they end in the ſubverſion of a commonwealth, 
As there muſt always of neceſſity be ſome corruptions, ſo in a. 
well-inſtituted ſtate the executive power will be always con- 
tending againſt them, by reducing things (as Machiavel ſpeaks) 
to their firſt principles, never letting abuſes grow inveterate, or 
multiply ſo far that it will be hard to find remedies, and perhaps 
impoſſible to apply them. As he, that would keep his houſe in 
repair, muſt attend every little breach or flaw, and ſupply it im- 
mediately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruin; how much 
more the common accidents of ſtorms and rain? he muſt live in: 
perpetual danger of his houſe falling about his ears ; and will 
find it cheaper to throw it quite down, and build it again from the 
round, perhaps upon a new foundation, or at leaſt in a new 
— which may neither be ſo ſafe nor ſo convenient as the old. 
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Written in the Year 1708 *, 


8 1 R, 

Received your letter, wherein you tell me of the ſtrange repre- 
ſentations made of us on your {ide of the water. The inſtance 
you are pleaſed to mention is that of the preſtyterian miſſionary, 
who, according to your phraſe, hath been lately perſecuted at 
Drogheda for his religion: but it is eaſy to obſerve, how migh- 
ty induſtrious ſome people have been for three or four years paſt, 

to hand about ſtories of the hardſhips, the merits, the number, 


I 


and the power of the preſbyterians in Ireland, to raiſe formida- 


ble ideas of the dangers of popery there, and to tranſmit all for 
England, improved by great additions, and with ſpecial care to 
have them inſerted with comments in thoſe infamous weekly pa- 
pers, that infeſt your coffee-houſes. So, when the clauſe en- 
acting a ſacramental teſi was put in execution, it was given out 


in England, that half the juſtices of peace through this king- 


This tract was reprinted in Ireland in 173 55 
when the attempt to repeal the ſacramental teſt 
was revived. There was an explanatory ad- 
vertiſe ment prefixed, which is ſaid by lord Or- 

rery to have been dictated, or ſtrictly reviſed, by 
the Dean himſelf: but there are inaccuracies 
in it, which may well be thought ſufficient to 


deſtroy its authenticity: that which in the firſt 
my 41 is called the following treatiſe is after- 

ſaid to be an extract of a diſcourſe, and 
it is immediately added, that this extract is the 
whole, except ſome paſſages of no conſequence; 
theſe are included 1 in a parentheſis, 


dom 
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dom had laid down their commiſſions: whereas, upon examina- 
tion, the whole number was found to amount only to a dozen or 
thirteen, and thoſe generally of the loweſt rate in fortune and 
underſtanding, and ſome of them ſuperannuated. So, when the 
earl of Pembroke was in Ireland, and the parliament ſitting, a for- 
mal ſtory was very gravely carried to his excellency by ſome zea- 
lous members, of a prieſt newly arrived from abroad to the 
north-weſt parts of Ireland, who had publickly preached to his 
people to fall a murthering the proteſtants ; which, though in- 
vented to ſerve an end they were then upon, and are ſtill driving 
at, was preſently handed over, and printed with ſhrewd remarks 
by your worthy ſcribblers. In like manner the account of that 
perſon, who was lately expelled our univerſity for reflecting on 
the memory of king William; what a duſt it raiſed, and how 
foully it was related, is freſh enough in memory. Neither would 
people be convinced till the univerſity was at the pains of publiſh- 
ing a Latin paper to juſtify themſelves. And, to mention no 
more, this ſtory of the perſecution at Drogheda, how it hath been 
ſpread and aggravated, what conſequences have been drawn from 
it, and what reproaches fixed on thoſe who have leaſt deſerved 
them, we are already informed. Now if the end of all this pro- 
ceeding were a ſecret and myſtery, I ſhould not pretend to give 
it an interpretation; but ſufficient care hath been taken to ex- 
plain it, f, by addreſſes artificially (it not illegally) procured, 
to ſhew the miſerable ſtate of the diſſenters in Ireland by reaſon 
of the /acramental teſt, and to deſire the queen's interceſſion, 
that it might be repealed. Den, it is manifeſt, that our 
ſpeaker, when he was laſt year in England, ſollicited in perſon 
ſeveral members of both houſes to have it repealed by an act 
there; though it be a matter purely national, that cannot poſſi- 
bly interfere with the trade and intereſt of England; and though 


n of 


| * Mr. Allen Braderich, afterwards chancellor of Ireland, and lord Middleton, 
Vor. II. R he 


| 
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he himſelf appeared formerly the moft zealous of all men againſt 
the injuſtice of binding a nation by laws, to which they do not 
confent. And /a/tly, thoſe weekly libellers, whenever they get 
a tale by the end relating to Ireland, without once troubling their 
thoughts about the truth, always end it with an application againſt 
the /acramental tſt, and the abſolute neceſſity there is of repeal- 
ing it in both kingdoms. I know it may be reckoned a weak- 
nefs to ſay any thing of ſuch trifles, as are below a ſerious man's 
notice; much lefs would I diſparage the underſtanding of any 
party, to think they would chuſe the vileſt and moſt ignorant 
among mankind, to employ them for the aſſertors of a cauſe. 
I ſhall only fay, that the ſcandalous liberty thoſe wretches take, 
would hardly be allowed, if it were not mingled with opinions 
that ſone men would be glad to advance. Beſides, how infipid 
ſoever thoſe papers are, they ſeem to be levelled to the under- 
ſtandings of a great number; they are grown a neceffary part in 
coffee-houſe furniture, and ſome time or other may happen to be 
read by cuftomers of all ranks for curiofity and amuſement, be- 
caufe they lie always in the way. One of theſe authors (the fel- 
low that was pillbried, I have Cans his name) is indeed fo grave, 
ſententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring him; 
the + eb/ervator is much the briſker of the two, and I think far- 
ther gone of late in lyes and impudence than his preſbyterian 
brother. | The reaſon why J mention him, is to have an occafion 
of letting you know, that you have not dealt fo gallantly with 
us, as we did with you in a parallel cafe : laſt year a paper was 
brought here from England, called A dialogue between the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and Mr. Higgins, which we ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman, as it well deferved, though we 


*The fellow that. was pilloried, was Daniel and carries all the marks of ridieule, indignation, 
Defbe, whoſe name Swift well knew and remem- and contempt. ORRERy. | 


| bered, but the circumſtance of the pillory was He was pilloried for a tract called The ſbortgſt 


to be introduced, and the mannet-of introducing way twith:the di/[briters. 
it ſhews great art in the niceſt touches of ſatire, + Mr. Jabm Tutchin. 


have 
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have no more to do with his grace of Canterbury, than you 
have with the archbiſhop of Dublin; nor can you love and re- 
verence your prelate more than we do ours, whom you tamely 
ſuffer to be abuſed openly, and by name, by that, paultry raſcal 
of an ob/ervator ; and lately upon an affair wherein he had no 
concern; I mean the buſineſs of the »7ſtovary of Drogheda, 
wherein our excellent primate was engaged, and did nothing 
but according to law and diſcretion. But becauſe the lord arch- 
biſhop + of Dublin hath been upon ſeveral occaſions, of late 
years, miſrepreſented in England, I would willingly ſet you right 
in his character, For his great ſufferings and eminent ſervices 
he was by the late king promoted to the ſee of Derry. About 
the ſame time he wrote a book to juſtify the revolution, wherein 
was an account of king James's proceedings in Jrelamd; and the 
late archbiſhop Tilloſſon recommended it to the king as the moſt 
ſerviceable treatiſe, that could have been. publiſhed at ſuch a junc- 
ture. And as his grace ſet out upon thoſe principles, he has 
proceeded ſo ever ſince, as a loyal ſubje& to the queen, entirely 
for the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and for ever excluding 
the pretender; and though a firm friend to the church, yet with 
indulgence towards diſſenters, as appears from his conduct at 


Derry, where he was ſettled for many years among the moſt 


virulent of the ſect, yet upon his removal to Dublin they parted 
from him with tears in their eyes, and univerſal acknowledg- 
ments of his wiſdom and goodneſs. For the reſt, it muſt be own- 
ed, he does not buſy himſelf by entering deep into any party, but 
rather ſpends his time in acts of hoſpitality and charity, in build- 
ing of churches, repairing his palace, in introducing. and prefer- 
ing the worthieſt perſons he can find, without other regards: 
in ſhort, in the practice of all virtues, that can become a publick 


* Dr. Thomas Tn. = + Dr. William King. 
„ a perſon, 


or private life. This and more, if poſſible, is due to ſo excellent 


4 learned prelates o 


member there is in ſome of Mr. Cowley's love v 
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beiden, who may be pe reckoned among the greateſt and 


this age, however his character may be 
defiled by fuch mean and dirty hands as thoſe of the n, or 
ſuch as employ him.] 


I now come to anſwer the other part of your bows! add ſhall 


give you my opinion freely about repealing the /acramental teſt; 
only whereas you deſire my thoughts as a friend, and not as I am 
a member of parliament, I muſt aſſure you they are exactly the 
ſame in both capacities. 

J muſt begin by telling you, we are generally Kapelerd- at your 
wonderful kindneſs to us on this occaſion, in being ſo very in- 
duſtrious to teach us to ſee our intereſts in a point, where we are 
ſo unable to ſee it ourſelves. This hath given us ſome ſuſpicion; 
and though in my own particular I am hugely bent to believe, 
that whenever you concern yourſelves in our affairs, it is certain- 
ly for our good, yet I have the misfortune to be ſomething ſingu- 
lar in this belief, and therefore I never attempt to juſtify it, but 
content myſelf to poſſeſs my own opinion in private, for fear of 
encountering men of more wit or words, than I have to ſpare. 

Me at this diſtance, who ſee nothing of the ſpring of actions, 
are forced by meer conjecture to aſſign two reaſons for your de- 
firing us to repeal the /acramental : one is, becauſe you are 
faid to imagine it will be a ſtep towards the like good work in En 
land. The other more immediate, that it will open a way fo * 
rewarding /everal perſons, who have well deſerved upon a great 
occafion, but who are now unqualified through that impediment. 

I do'not trequently quote poets, eſpecially en liſh e but I re- 

erles a ſtrain, that 
I thought extraordinary at fifteen, 5 have often ſince imagin- 
ed 1 it to be ſpoken by Ireland, | 


Porbid it, Fae Ig my U ife ſoould be 
Meigb'd with ber leaſt conveniency. 
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In ſhort, | whatever advantage you propoſe to yourſelves by re- 
pealing the /acramental teſt, ſpeak. it out plainly, it is the beſt ar- 
gument you can uſe, for we value your intereſt much more than 
our own; if your little finger be ſore, and you think a poultice 
made of our vizals will give it any eaſe, ſpeak the word, and it 

' ſhall be done: the intereſt of our whole kingdom is at any time 
ready to ſtrike to that of your pooreſt e toums; it is hard 
you will not accept our ſervices, unleſs we believe at the ſame 
time, that you are only conſulting our profit, and giving us marks 
of your love. If there be a fire at ſome diſtance, and I immedi- 
ately blow up my houſe before there be occaſion, becauſe you are 
a man of quality, and apprehend ſome danger to a corner of your 
able; yet why ſhould you require me to attend next"morning 
at your levee, with my humble thanks for the favour you have 
denem ss gets: e SE 11855 
If we might be allowed to judge for ourſelves, we had abun- 
dance of benefit by the ſacramental teſt, and foreſee a number of 
miſchiefs would be the conſequence of repealing it; and we con- 
ceive the objections made againſt it by the diſſenters are of no 
manner of force. They tell us of their merits in the late war in 
Ireland, and how chearfully they engaged for the ſafety of the na- 
tion; that if they had thought they had been fighting only other 
people's quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their zeal; and 
that for the future they ſhall fit down quietly, and let us do our 
work ourſelves ; nay, that it is neceſſary they ſhould do fo, ſince 
they cannot take up arms under the penalty of high-treaſon. 
Now ſuppoſing them to have done their duty, as I believe they 
did, and not to trouble them about the fy on the wheel, I thought 
liberty, property, and religion, had been the three ſubjects of the 
- quarrel ; and have not all thoſe been amply ſecured to them? had ] 


* Alluding to the fable of a fly, who having exulted in his own importance, and cried out 4 
ſettled on the ſpoke of a wheel belonging to a bat à duff we raiſe / | | it 
chariot, that was driven rapidly along the road, 


they 
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they at that time a mental reſervation for power and employments 9 
and muſt theſe two articles be added henceforward in our national 


quarrels? it is grown a mighty conceit among ſome men, to melt 
down the phraſe of a church 3 by law, into that of the re- 
ligion of the magiſtrate ; of which appellation it is eaſier to find 


the reaſon than the ſenſe : if by the nagiſtrate they mean the prince, 


[the expreſſion includes a falſhood ; for when king James was 
prince] the eſtabliſhed church was the ſame it is now. If by 
the ſame word they mean the legiſlature, we deſire no more. 
Be that as it will, we of this kingdom believe the church of Tre- 
land to be the national church, and the only one eſtabliſhed by 
law, and are willing by the ſame law to give a roleration to diſ- 
ſenters ; but if once we repeal our /acramental teſt, and grant a 
toleration, or ſuſpend the execution of the penal laws, I do not 
ſee how we can be ſaid to have any eſtabliſhed church remaining; 
or rather, why there will not be as many eſtabliſhed churches, as 
there are ſects of diſſenters. No, ſay they, yours will ſtill be the 


national church, becauſe your biſhops and clergy are maintained 


by the publick : but, hat I ſuppoſe will be of no long duration, 
and it would be very unjuſt it ſhould, becauſe, to ſpeak in Tin 
dal's phraſe, it is not reaſonable that revenues ſhould be annex- 


ed to one opinion more than another, when all are equally law- 


ful; and it is the fame author's maxim, that no free-born ſub- 


ject ought to pay for maintaining ſpeculations he does not be- 
lieve. But why ſhould any man, upon account of opinions he can- 
not help, be deprived the opportunity of ſerving his queen and coun- 
try their zeal is commendable, and when employments go a 
begging for want of hands, they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſal, 
only upon condition they will not pretend to them upon maxims, 
which equally include atheiffs, 7urks, jews, infidels, and here- 
zicks ; or, which is ſtill more dangerous, even papiſis themſelves : 
the former you allow, the other yau deny; becauſe theſe laſt 
own a foreign power, and therefore muſt be ſhut out. But there 
| 18 
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is no great. weight-in this ; for their religion can ſuit with free 
ſtates, with limited or abſolute monarchies, as well as a better; 
and the pope's power in France is but a ſhadow; fo that upon 
this foot there need be no great danger to the conſtitution by ad- 
mitting papiſis to employments. I will help you to enough of 
them thall be ready to allow the pope as little power here as you 
pleaſe; and the bare opinion of his being vicar of Chriſt is but 
a ſpeculative point, for which no man it ſeems ought to be de- 
prived the capacity of ſerving his countty. = 

But, if you pleaſe, I will tell you the great objection we have 
againſt repealing this fame ſacramental teſt. It is, that we are ve- 
rily perſuaded, the conſequence will be an entire alteration of re- 
ligion among us in no great compaſs of years. And pray, ob- 
ſerve how we reaſon here in Ireland upon this matter. 

We obſerve the Scott in our northern parts to be a brave in- 
duftrious people, extremely devoted to their religion, and full of 
an undiſturbed affection towards cach other. Numbers of that 
noble nation, invited by the fettilities of the foil, are glad to ex- 
change their barren hills of Loguabar by a voyage of three hours, 
for our fruitful vales of Doum and Antrim, fo productive of that 
grain, which at little trouble and leſs expence finds diet and lodg- 
ing for themſelves and their cattle. Theſe people, by their ex- 
treme parhmony, wonderful dexterity in dealing, and firm ad- 
herence to one-another, foon grow into wealth from the /7alle/? 
beginnings, never are rooted out where they once fix, and in- 
creaſe daily by new fupphes: befides, when they are the ſupe- 
rior number in any tract of ground, they are not over patient of 
mixture; but fuch, whom they cannot affimulate, foon find it 
their intereſt to remove. I have done all in my power on ſome 
land of my to preſerve two or three engliſb fellows in their 
neighbourhood, - but found it impoſſible, though one of them 
thought he had ſufficiently made his court by turning preſbyterian. 
Add to all this, that they bring along with them from venir 

a moſt 
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a moſt formidable notion of our church, which they look upon 
atleaſt three degrees worſe than popery: and it is natural it ſhould 
be ſo, ſince they come over full fraught with that ſpirit, which 
taught them to aboliſh epiſcopacy at vai . 
Then we proceed farther, and obſerve, that the gentlemen of 
employments here make a very conſiderable number in the houſe 
of commons, and have no other merit, but that of doing their 
duty in their ſeveral ſtations ; therefore, when the teſt is repealed, 
it will be highly reaſonable they ſhould give place to thoſe, who 
have much greater /ervices to plead. The, commiſſions of the 
revenue are ſoon diſpoſed of, and the collectors and other of- 
ficers throughout the kingdom are generally appointed by the 
commiſſioners, which gives them a mighty influence in every 
county. As much may be ſaid of the great offices in the law; 
and when this door is open to let diſſenters into the commiſſions 
of the peace, to make them high-ſherifts, mayors of corporations, 
and officers of the army and militia, I do not fee how it can be 
otherwiſe, conſidering their induſtry and our ſupineneſs, but that 
they may, in a very few years, grow to a'majority in the houſe of 
commons, and conſequently make themſelves the national reli- 
gion, and have a fair pretence to demand the revenues of the 
church for their teachers. I know it will be objected, that if all 
this ſhould happen as I deſcribe, yet the preſbyterian religion 
could never be made the national by act of parliament, becauſe 
our biſhops are ſo great a number in the houſe of lords; and 
without a majority there, the church could not be aboliſhed. 
But I have uo very good expedients for that, which I ſhall leave 
you to guels, and I dare ſwear our ſpeaker here has often thought 
on, eſpecially having endeavoured at ane of them ſo lately. To 
convince you, that this deſign is not ſo foreign from /ome people's 
thoughts, I muſt let you know, that an honeſt Sell. weather + of 


7 Suppoſed to be Mr. Broderick, | 


our 
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"0 Sur houſe 1 ou have him now in "Bnelond, 1 1 ich you could 
keep him an had the impudence ſome years ago, in parlia- 
ment- time, to ſhake my lord biſhop of Kilaloo * by his lawn- 
ſleeve, and tell him, in a threatning m manner, that he hoped to live 
10 ſee tbe yy 8 there e not be one of Bis: order in the 
kingdom. 
| 'T heſe laſt Links perhaps you think: a di oreſſi on; . to 
return, I have told you the conſequences we fully reckon upon 
from repealing the ſacramental telt, which although the greateſt 
number of ſuch as are for doing it, are actually in no manner 
of pain about it, and many of them care not three-pence whe- 
ther there be any church, or no; yet becauſe they pretend to 
argue from conſcience as well as policy and intereſt, I Kita 
it proper to underſtand. and anſwer them accordingly. 
Now, fir, in anſwer to your queſtion, whether if any attempt 
ſhould: be made here for repealing the facrgmental teſt, it would 
be likely to ſucceed? the number of profeſſed diſſenters in this 
parliament was, as I remember, ſomething under a dozen, and I 
cannot call to mind above thirty others, who were expected to 
fall in with them. This is certain, that the preſbyterian party hav- 
ing with great induſtry muſtered up their forces, did endeavour 
one day, upon occaſion of a hint in my lord Pembrale's ſpeech, 
to introduce a debate about repealing the 26% clauſe, when there 
appeared at leaſt four to one odds againſt them ; and the ableſt 
of thoſe, who were reckoned the moſt ſtanch and thorou gh- 
_ paced whigs upon all other occaſions, fell off with an abhorrence 
at the firſt mention of this. 

I muſt deſire you to take notice, te the terme jg big a 
Fs do not properly expreſs the different intereſts in our parlia- 
ment. I remember, when I'way laſt in Exg/and, I told the king, 
7 the higheſt tories we A with Us een make tajerable: * 


* Dr. Lid 9, ateryrards bor pi KK ; ba TE 1-4 Then lord lieutenant of roland! 
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chere: this was certainly right, "and ſtill in the . continues 
| fo, unleſs you have ſince admitted new characteriſticks, which 
did not come within our definition.] Whoever bears a true ve- 
| neration for the glorious memory of king illam, as our great 
deeliverer from popery and flavery ; whoever is firm e to ur 
preſent queen with an utter abhorrence and deteſtation of the 
retender; whoever approves the ſucceſſion. to the crown in the 
hon ſe of Hanover, and is for preſerving the doctrine and diſci-- 
pline of the church of England, with an indulgence. for ſcrupu- 
5555 conſciences; ſuch a man we think acts upon right princi- 
ples, and may be juſtly allowed a whip : and I believe there 
are not ſix members in our. houſe of commons, who may not fairly 
come under this deſcription. | So that the parties among us are 
made up on one fide of moderate whiss, and” on tlie othier of 
Hreſtyterians. and their abezroxs, by which laſt T mean ſuch, who 
can equally. go to a church or conventicle;. or ſuch who are in- 
different to all religion in general; or laſtly, ſuch who affect — 
bear a perſonal rancour towards the clergy : theſe laſt. are 
1 ſett of men not of our own growth, their principles at leaſt: 
$ have been. inported of late years; yet this whole party put to 
gether will ſcarce, I am confident: amount to above fty men 
in parliament, which can hardly be worked up ines a e of 
. thre hundred. * 
N A As to the houſe of lords,. the difficulty: dere is : otibvivect" at 
i leaſt as great as in ours. 80 many of our temporal peers live in- 
Baie that the biſhops are generally pretty near a par of the 
houſe, and we reckon they will be all to a man againſt repealing- 
the 7903 and yet their lordſhips are general!) thought as good 
Whigs upon our principles as any in the To There are in- 
deed a few. lay- lords, who. appear to have no great devotion for. 
| epiſcopacy ; and perhaps one or two more, . with. whom certain: 
2 motives might be uſed for removing any difficulty what - 
. tbever : but. theſe. are, in no ets, ; a number to carry any point 
5555355 1 8 


De ion, ans ITE 
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1 A | conjuntion of che teſt and the whole bench of 
biſhops. __ 

Belides, the whale body. N our ©. cleats: 3 is utterly We re- 
ee the 40%, though they are entirely devoted to her majeſty, 
and hardly one in an hundred, who are not very good whiss in 
our acceptation. of the word. And I muſt let you know, that 
we of Ireland a not yet come up to other folks refinements, 
for we generally love and efteem our clergy, and think they de- 
ſerve it; nay, we are apt to lay ſome weight upon their opinion, 
and would not willingly diſoblige them, at leaſt, unleſs it were 
upon ſome greater point of intereſt than this. A nd their judg- 
ment in the preſent affair is the more to be regarded, becauſe 
they are the laſt perſons, who will be affected by it: this makes 
us think them impartial, and that their concern is only for religi- 
on and the intereſt of the kingdom. Becauſe the act, which re- 
Peals the ze/, will only qualify a /aymar for an employment, but 
not apreſbyterian or anabaptiſi preacher for a church-living. Now 
I muſt take leave to inform you, that ſeveral members of our 
| houſe, and myſelf among the reſt, knowing ſome time ago what 
Was upon the anvil, went to all the clergy we knew of any di- 
itinction, and defired their judgment in the matter; wherein we 
found a moſt wonderful agreement, there being but one divine 
that we could hear of in the whole kingdom, who appeared 
of a contrary ſentiment, wherein he afterwards ſtood alone in 
the convocation, very little to his TH thou gb, as he hoped, 
FP much to his intereſt. 

I will now conſider a little the arguments offered to ſhew the 
juan or rather the neceſlity of repealing the ze/t in Ireland. 
We are told, the popiſh intereſt is here ſo . that all 
hands ſhould be j joined to. keep it under; that the only names of 

diiſtinction among us ought to be thoſe of proteſlant and paps/t ; 


aud that this ; ee 18 the only means to nie all proteſtants 
VVV 
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| of | upon one common bottom. All which! is nothing but li | 
1 | ſentation and miſtake, ; 
yg If we were under any . far of the Ja I in chk Wag dan 2 


* it would be hard to think us ſo ſtupid, as not to be equally 
i apprehenſive with obern, ſince we are likely to be the greateſt, 
and more immediate ſufferers: but on the contrary, we look 
upon them to be altogether as inconſiderable vis the women and 
; 5 Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and 
they ate rendered uncapable of purchaſing any more; and for 
the little that remains, proviſion is made by the late act againft 
popery, that it will daily crumble away: to prevent which, ſome 
of the moſt. conſiderable among them are already tue pro- 
teſtants, and ſo in all probability will many more. Then, the 
popiſn prieſts are all regiſtered, and without permiſſion (which F 
bope will not be granted) they can have no ſueceſſors; ſo that 
he proteſtant clergy will find it perhaps no difficult matter to 
bring great numbers over to the church; and in the mean time 
the common people, without leaders, without difci pline, or na- 
tural courage, being little better than hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, are out of all capacity of doing any miſchief, if they 
were ever ſo well inclined. Neither are they at all likely to join 
in any conſiderable numbers with an invader, having found ſo 
ill ſucceſs when they were much more numerous 4280 powerful; 
when they had a prince of their own religion to head them, hack 
been trained for ſome years under a popifh deparys and i ee 
fuch mighty aids from the French king. . 
As to that argument uſed for repealing the WA 1 it „n 
unite all proteſtants againſt the common enemy; I wonder is 
what figure thoſe gentlemen ſpeak, who are pleaſed to advance 
it: ſuppoſe, in order to increaſe the friendſhip between you and 
. a l ſhould x Pals): that 1 muſt haue Bal: your Al 9775 1% 


4 25 N75 1 the reign of king Jones u. and. alter we batt of tle Bare in 2605. | 


| You: think that would much advance the union between u 
ſuppoſe ſhare my fortune equally between my own children and 
a ſtranger, whom I take into my protection; will that be a me- 


N the comimam enemy, againſt which we muſt all unite; I have beer 
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thod to unite them? it is an odd way of uniting parties, to de- 
prive a majority of part of their ancient right, by conferring it 
on a faction, who had never any right at all, and therefore can- 


not be ſaid to ſuffer any loſs or injury, if it be refuſed them. 
Neither is it very clear, how far ſome people may ſtretch the term 


of common enemy. How many are there of thoſe that call them- 


ſelves proteſtants, who look upon our worſhip to be idolatrous 


as well as that of the papiſts, and with great charity put prelacy 


and popery together as terms convertible ? 


- 


And therefore there is one ſmall doubt I would be willingly 


ſatisfied in, before J agree to the repealing of the 2%; that is, 
whether theſe ſame proteſſants, when they have by their dexterity 
made themſelves the national religion, and diſpoſed the church 


reyenues among their paftors or themſetves, will be fo kind to al- 
low us diſſenters, I do not ſay a ſhare in employments, but a bare 


zoleration by law the reaſon of my doubt is, becauſe I have been 


ſo very idle as to read above fifty pamphlets written by as many 
preſpyterian divines, - loudly diſclaiming this idol zo/eration, ſome 


of them calling it (1 know not how properly) a rag of popery, and 
all agreeing it was to eftablih iniquity by a law. Now T would 
be glad to know, when and where zheir ſucceſſors have renounced 


this doctrine, and before what witneſſes. Becauſe, methinks E 


ſhould be loth to ſee my poor titular biſhops in partibus ſeized on 


by miſtake in the dark for à jeſuit, or be forced myſelf to keep 
a chaplain diſguiſed like my butler, and ſteal to prayers in a back 


room, as my grandfather uſed in thoſe times, when the church of 


„ %* 


England was malignant. 


„ N 
: 


1 . 


But this is ripping up old quarrels Tong: forgot; popery is now 


tired 
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tired in hiſtory with the perpetual folly of. choſe ſtates , who call 
in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a common. enemy: but the miſj- 
chief was, theſe allias would never be brought to allow, that the 
common enemy was quite ſubdued. And they had reaſon; for 
it proved at laſt, that one part of the common enemy was thoſe 
who called them in, and ſo the allies became at length the maſters. 
It is agreed among naturaliſts, chat a {or is a leg a ſtron- 
ger, and more dangerous enemy than a cat; yet if a man were 
to have his choice, either a liom at his foot, bound faſt with three 
or four chains, his teeth drawn out, and his claws pared to the 
quick, or an angry cat in full 0 at his chroat; he would take 
no long time to determine, ' ea. 

1 have been ſometimes admiring the 3 8 5 al. Gignificancy 
of that word perſecution, and what various interpretations it hath 
Acquired even within my memory. When I was a boy, I often 
Heard the preſbyterians complain, that they were not permitted 
to ſerve God in their own way; they ſaid they did not repine at 
our employments, but thought that all men who live peaceably 
ought to have liberty of conſcience, and leave to aſſemble. That 
impediment being removed at the revolution, they ſoon learned 
to ſwallow the /acramental teſt, and began to take very large ſteps, 
herein all who offered to oppole them, were called men of a 
Herſecuting ſpirit. During the time the bill againſt occaſional 

conformity was on foot, per/ecurion was every day rung in our ears, 
and now at laſt the ſacramental teſt itſelf has the ſame name. 
Where. then' is this matter likely to end, when the obtaining of 
one requeſt is only uſed as a ſiew to demand another? a t is 
ever complaining of cruelty, while any thing is denied him; and 
when the lady ceaſes to be cruel, ſhe is from the next moment at 
His mercy: ſo perſecution, it ſeems, is every thing, chat will Wor 
5 La it in mens power to perſecure others. 
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ths of men, . are content to be ſtiled af, the TOE * of Eng- 
land, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, and go 
with their wives to a comventicle in the afternoon, confeſſing they 
hear very good doctrine in both. Theſe men are much offended, 

that ſo holy am inſtitution, as that of the Lord's ſupper, ſhould 
be made ſubſervient to ſuch: mercenary purpoſes as the getting of 
an employment. Now it. ſeems, the law, concluding all men to 
be members of that church where they receive the ſacrament; and 
ſuppoſing all men to live like chriſtians - (eſpecially thoſe. Who are 
to have employments) did imagine they received the ſacrament 


in courſe about four times a year; and therefore only deſired it 


might appear by certificate to the publick, that ſuch, who took 


an office, were members of the church eftabliſhed,, by doing their 


ordinary duty. However, leſt we ſbould oſfend hone; we or of- 
ten deſired they would deal candidly with us: for if the matter 
ſtuck only there, we would propoſe it in parliament, that eve- 
xy man, who takes an employment, ſhould, inſtead of receiving; 
the ſacrament, be obliged to ſwear, that he is a member of the 
church of Halen, by; aw. eſtabliſhed, with epiſcopacy, and ſo 
forth ; and as they do now in Scotland, zo be true to the kirk. But 
when we drive them thus far, they eine to che main bo- 
dy of the argument, urge the hardſhip that men ſhould be de- 
prived the liberty of ſerving their queen and country on account 
of their conſcience: and in ſhort, have recourſe to the common 
ſtile of their half-brethren.. Now whether this be a ſincere Way 
of arguing, Iwill appeal to any other judgment but theirs. 
There is another topick of clamour ſomewhat parallel to the 
foregoin g: it ſeems by the teſt-clauſe, the nilitary officers are 


obliged to receive the facrament, as well as the 81 And it is 


a matter of ſome patience, to hear the diſſenters declaiming - Þ 
on this occaſion :- they cry they are di/armed, they are uſed li 


Nepia when an e Re at t home, or from abroad, 1 
| mu 
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muſt fit till, and ſee their throats cut,” or be ad, PE tis h 


treaſon if they offer to defend themſelves. Miſerable nid! 
woful dilemma! it is happy for us all, that the pretender was 


not appriſed of this paſſroe presbyterian principle, elſe he would 


have infallibly landed in our aoriberm parts, and found them all fat 


down in their formalities, as the Gazels did the Roman ſenators, 


ready to die with honour in their callings. Sometimes to appeaſe 


their indignation, we venture to give them hopes, that in ſuch a 
caſe the government will perhaps connive, and hardly be ſo ſe- 
vere to hang them for defending it againſt the letter of the law ; ; 


to which they readily anſwer, that they will not lie at our mercy, 


but let us fight our battles ourſelves. Sometimes we offer to get 


an act, by which, upon all popiſb inſurrections at home, or popi/b 
: invaſions from abroad; the government ſhall be impowered to 


grant commiſſions to all proteſtants whatſoever, - without that per- 


fecuting circumſtance of obliging them to /ay their prayers when 


they receive the ſacrament :., but they abhor all thoughts of occa- 


 fronal commitſions ; they will not 700 our drudgery, and we reap 


the benefit: it is not worth their while to fight pro arit et focit; 
and they had rather loſe their eftates, liberties, rolignon, and lives, 
than the pleaſure of governing. | | 
But 0 bring this diſcourſe, towards a e : if the dif 
ſenters will be Hitisfied with ſuch a zoleration by law, as hath been 
granted them in E gland, I believe the majority of both houſes 
will fall readily in with it; farther it will be hard to perſuade this 
houſe of commons, and perhaps much harder the next. For, to ſay 
the truth, we make a mighty difference here between ſuffering 
 Zhiſiles to grow among us, and wearing them for pofies. We are 
fully convinced in our conſciences, that we ſhall always z6/sraze 
Zhem ; but not quite fo fully that zhey will always tolerate us, when 


it comes to their turn; 8 We are 5 eee wn We: my in 1 ang 5 
ſeſſion. ; 
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He TOY argues in defence of a lave' in . not n or 
. but lately enacted, is certainly on the ſafer fide, and may 
be allowed 0 point out the ger, Ye! Eopncalygs to foreſee i in the 
abro ation of it. 
For, if the hun of ling this clauſe ſhould at ſome 
time or other enable the preſhyterians to work themſelves up in- 
to the national church; inſtead of aniting proteſtants, it would 
ſow eternal diviſions among them. Firſt, their own ſeas, which 
now lie dormant, would be ſoon at PR again with each other 
about power and preferment ; and the diſſenting epi eee per- 
haps diſcontented to ſuch a degree, as upon ſome fair unhappy oc- 
caſion, would be able to ſhake the firmeſt loyalty, which none 
can deny theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjecture, from ſome late pro- 
ceedings, at what a rate this faction is like to drive, wherever it 
gets the whip and the /ear. They have already ſet up courts of 
ſpiritual Judicature in open contempt of the Jaws : they ſend 

miſſionaries every where, without being invited, in order to con- 
vert the church of England folks to chriſtianity. They are as vi- 

ilant as I iow who, to attend perſons on their death-beds, and 1! 

Ks purpoſes much alike. And what practices ſuch principles as 11 

theſe (with many other that might be invidious to mention) may | 

Jpawn, when they : are laid out to the fun,” you may determine at 
leiſure. 

__Laſth, Whether we are fo entirely ſure of their byalty upon 
the preſent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 

tractors make a queſtion, which however does, I think, by no 
means affect the body of diſſenters : but the inſtance produced i is 
of ſome among their leading teachers in the north, who having 
refuſed the abjuration oath, yet continue their preaching, and have 
abundance of attuned; The particulars are out of my head ; but 
the fact is notorious enough, and I believe hath been publiſhed ; 
I think it a pity, it hath not been remedied. 

Vol. II. T | Thus 
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 DEING fo great a lover of antiquities, it was reaſonable to 1 
ſuppoſe, you would be very much obliged with any thing, that | 
was new. I have been of late offended with many writers of eſſays 
and moral diſcourſes for running into ſtale topicks and threadbare 
quotations, and not handling their ſubje&t fully and cloſely : all 
which errors I, have carefully avoided in the following eſſay, which 
T bave propuſed: as a pattern for young writers to imitate. The 
thoughts and obſervations being entirely new, the quotations untouched 
by others, ibe ſubje? of mighty importance, and treated with much 
order and  perſpicuity, it hath coſt me a great deal of time; and 
I defire you will accept and con ſider it as the utmoſt effort of my 
1 8 


Hiloſophers ſay, that man is a microcoſm, or little world, re- 
ſembling in miniature every part of the great: and, in my 
opinion, the body natural may be compared to the body politick: 
and if this be ſo, how can the epicurean's opinion be true, that 
the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms; which 
J will no more believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the 
letters of the alphabet could fall by chance into a moſt ingeni- 
ous. and learned treatiſe of philoſophy. Niſum teneatis amicis 
Hon, ] This falſe opinion muſt needs create many more; it is 
like an error in the firft concoction, which cannot be corrected. 
in the ſecond ; the foundation is weak, and whatever ſuper- 
ee Een Dc Mee... 
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cure you'rajſe upon it, muſt of neceſſity. fall to the ground. 
Thus men are led from one error to another, until with [x0 
they embrace a cloud inſtead of Jus; or like the dog in the fa- 
ble, loſe the ſubſtance in gaping at the ſhadow... For ſuch opi- 
nions cantiot core; but Hke the iron and clay in the toes of Me. 
buchadnezzar's image, muſt ſeparate and break in pieces. I have 
read in a certain author, that Alexander wept, becauſe he had no 
more worlds to conquer; which he needed not have done, if the 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms could create one: but this is an 


Opinion fitter for that many- headed beaſt the vulgar to entertain, 


lan for fo wiſe a man as Epicurur; the e part of his fect 
only borrowed His name, as the monkey did the cat's claus to 


draw the cheſnut out of the 8 
However, the firſt ſtep to the cure is to how the diſeaſe; J "Seal 


though truth may be difficult to find, becauſe, as the phlileſo 
obferves, ſhe lives 1 in the bottom of a well, yet we need not, like 


blind men, grope in open day-light. I hope I may be allowed a- 
mong ſo many far more learned” men to offer my mite, Ng a 

n 
he that plays it. But T do not think a philofopher obliged" to 


account for every phznomenon in nature, or drown himſelf with 


Ariſtotle, for not being able to ſolve the ebbing and flowing of 


the tide, in that fatal ſentence he paſt upon himſelf, ©uia te dun 
"i Capo, tu capies me. Wherein he was at once the jritloe and the cri- 


minal, the accuſer and executioner. Socrates on the other Hand, 


tho laid he knew hothing, was pronounced * the oracle to de | 


the wiſeſt-man in the wor 
But to return from this digreſſion, 1 think it as clear as any 


demonſtration i in Euchd, that nature does nothing i in vain; if we 


were able to dive into ber ſecret receſſes, we ſhould find that the 
ſmalleſt blade of aſs, or moſt contemptible weed, has its par- 
ticular uſe; but the is chiefly admirable in her minuteſt com- 


poſitions, the Iealt and moſt EY insect moſt diſcovers 
5 
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che art of nature, if I may ſo call it, though nature, which 
delights in nen 1 r et trium 1 over 17700 ay as Racy poet 
2 ; 4s 


MW aruram expellas furca 41. 2 recurret. * OR. 


But the various opinions of philoſophers have ſcattered throu gh 
the world as many plagues of the mind, as Pandora's box did 
thoſe of the body, 1 . this difference, that they 

left hope at the bottom. And if truth age not fled with A/rea, 
ſhe is certainly as hidden as the ſource of M ile, and can be found 
only in Uzopia. Not that I would reflect on thoſe wile ſages, 
which would be a ſort of ingratitude; and he that calls a man 
—— ſums up all the evil that a man can be ane of, 


at raum Fa dixeris, onmia dicis. Let 
But what] blame the philoſophers for Fears forhe may think 


ita paradox) is chiefly cheir | abr ; nothing leſs than an os dixit, 


and you muſt pin your faith on their ſleeve. And though 
Diogenes lived in a tub, there might be, for aught I know, as 


much pride under his rags, as in the Gne ſpun garment of + 
divine Plato. It is e of this Diogenes, that when Alex- 


ander came to ſee him, and promiſed to give him whatever 


he would aſk, the cyzick only bg Tale not from me what 
_ zbou.canſt nat give me, but Hand from between me and the light ; 
which was almoſt as extrav as the philoſopher, that flung his 
money into the ſea, 8 remarkable faying— 
How different was this man from the uſurer, who being told 
his ſon -would ſpend all he had. got, re plied, He cannot take 


more pleaſure in ſpending, than I did in 3 it. Theſe men 


could ke the faults of each Wa but not. 15 own 3 Fang 
ung 


have not 


, 
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flung into the bag behind; non videmus id mantice quod in 
tergo e. I may perhaps be cefiſured for my free opinions by 
thoſe carping momus's, whom authors worſhip as the Indians 
do the devil, for fear. They will endeavour to give my repu- 
tation as many wounds as the man in the almanack ; but I value 
it not; and perhaps like flies, they may buz ſo often about 
the candle, till they burn their wings. They muſt pardon me, 
if I venture to give them this advice, not to rail at what they can- 
not underſtand: it does but diſcover that ſelf- tormenting paſſion 
of envy, than which the greateſt tyrant never invented a more 


cruel torment. 


1 


F 


r 
, 


©  Tnvidia Siculi non inventre Bram: 
©  Tormentum majusͤ— Tuv. © 


I muſt be ſo bold to tell my criticks and witlings, that they can 
no more judge of this, than a man that is born blind can have 


any true idea of colours. I have always obſerved, that your emp- 


ty veſſels ſound loudeſt : I value their laſhes as little as the ſea 
did thoſe of Xerxes, when he whipped it T7. The utmoſt fa- 


vour a man can expect from them is, that which Polyphemus pro- 


miſed Ulyſſes, that he would devour him the laſt: they think to 
ſubdue a writer, as Cz/ar did his enemy, with a Veni, vidi, vici. 
I confeſs I value the opinion of the judicious few, a Rymer, a 
Dennis, or a H-----k; but for the reſt, to give my judgment at 
once, I think the long diſpute among the philoſophers about a'va- 
cuum may be determined in the affirmative, that it is to be found 
in a critick's head. They are at beſt but the drones of the learn- 


ed world, who deyour the honey, and will not work themſelves ; 


——ů — 


„ Alluding| to the fable of Phadris, hat- + It is told of Xerxes, that when the ſea broke 
piter had hung over every man's. ſhoulder two down the nog, of boats, which he had laid over 
ſatchels, of which one hung before, and contained the Helliſpont, he ordered it to be laſhed, and fet- 


the faults of his neighbours ; and the other be- ters to be thrown into it, 
| hind, which contained his own, | . | 


and 
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and a writer need no more W FOR tow the moon does the 
barking of a little, ſenſeleſs cur. For, in ſpight of their terrible 
roaring, "= way withholf an eye diſcover the afs under the /i- 
on s Kin. | 
But to return to our — lhe: e eee es aſk'd what 

was the firſt part of an orator, replied, action: what was the ſe- 
cond, action: what was the third, action: and fo on ad infi- 
nitum. This may be true in oratory ; but contemplation i in other 
things exceeds action. And therefore a wiſe man is never leſs a- 


lone, than when he 1 is None: : 


Ni unguam MINUS 15 quam cum ſol Jus. 


Aud 8 the famous aii was ſo intent 
upon his problems, that he never minded the ſoldier who came 
to kill him. Therefore not to detract from the juſt praiſe which 
belongs to orators, they ought to conſider that nature, which 
gave us two eyes to ſee, and two ears to hear, has given us but 
one tongue to ſpeak, wherein however ſome do ſo abound, that 
the virtuoſi, who have been fo long in ſearch for the perpetual 

motion, may infallibly find it there. 
Some men admire republicks, becauſe orators ich there 
moſt, and are the great enemies of tyranny: but my opinion 
is, that one tyrant is better than a hundred. Beſides, theſe ora- 
tors inflame the. Pants, whole auger is . but a ſhort fit 


of madneſs. ” 
7 "i 


ro furor brevis 4 —— oY mY 


"Afier a. 1 are like bs wikis th ſmall 
flies, but let waſps and hornets break throu gh. But in in oratory the 


* art is to hide art, 
Arts 
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with a lock before, and bald behind, ſignifying 


_ own native dreſs, all men would be ee with her. But 


i 


Artis of celare auen. 


But this ny be e bets ak 1 all 
nne . and let ſlip no occaſion, ele we ſhall be forced to 
weave Penelope's web, unravel in the night what we ſpun in 
the day. And therefore I have obſerved, that time is painted 
thereby, that 
we mult take time (as we ſay) by the forelock, for when it i is 
once paſt, there is no recalling it. 

The mind of man is at firſt (if you will pardon che expreſſion) 
like a rabula raſa, or like wax, which, while it is ſoft, is capa- 
ble of any impreſſion, till time has hardened it. And at length 


death, that grim tyrant, tops us in the midſt of our career. The 


creaveſt conquerors have at laft been conquered by an, Mich 
ſpares none, from the ſooptre to the ſpade. 


Mors onthe om. | 


eee but none ie RR ret 


when he beheld his army, to conſider that in leſs than an hun- 


dred years they would be all dead. Anacreon was choaked with 
a prape-ſtone ; and violent j joy kills as well as violent grief. 


There is nothing in this world conftant, but inconſtancy ; yet 


Plato thought, that bf virtue would a to the world in her 


now, ſince intereſt governs the world, and men neglect e 
den mean, Jugiter himſelf, if he came on the earth, would be 
deſpiſed, unleſs it were, as * did to Danae, in a golden ſhower: 


| we men Ae worſhip the ring fun, and not thee: pan 


» Daonec eris felis nales aulit amn. we: at 
Thus have T, in obedience to your commands, a to 
l 


wy 
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expoſe myſelf to cenſure in this critical age. Whether I have 
done right to my ſubject, muſt be left to the judgment of the 
learned reader; however, I cannot but hope, that my attempt- 
ing of it may be an encouragement for ſome able pen to perform it 
with more ſucceſs. | 
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The YE AR 1708. 
Wherein the month, and day of the month are ſet down, the 


perſons named, and the great actions and events of next year 
particularly related, as they will come to paſs. 


Written to prevent the people of England from being farther im- 
Poſed on by vulgar almanack-makers. 


By ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Eſg 


I HAVE long conſidered the groſs abuſe of aſtrology in this 
kingdom, and upon debating the matter with myſelf, I could 
not poſſibly lay the fault upon the art, but upon thoſe groſs im- 
poſtors, who ſet up to be the artiſts. I know ſeveral learned men 
have contended, that the whole is a cheat; that it is abſurd and 
ridiculous to imagine, the ſtars can have any influence at all u 
on human actions, thoughts, or inclinations ; and whoever hath 
not bent his ſtudies that way, may be excuſed for thinking ſo, 
when he ſees in how wretched a manner that noble art is treated 
by a few mean illiterate traders between us and the ſtars; who 
import a yearly ſtock of nonſenſe, lyes, folly, and impertinence, 
which they offer to the world as genuine from the planets, though 
they deſcend from no greater a heighth than their own brains. 
I intend in a ſhort time to publiſh a large and rational de- 
fence of this art, and therefore ſhall ſay no more in its juſtificati- 
on at preſent, than that it hath been in all ages defended by many 
learned men, and among the reſt by Socrazes himſelf, whom 1 
look upon as undoubtedly the wiſeſt of uninſpired mortals : to 
which if we add, that thoſe who have condemned this art, though 


other- 
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otherwiſe learned, having been ſuch as either did not apply their 
ſtudies this way, or at leaſt did not ſucceed in their applications; 
their teſtimony will not be of much weight to its diſadvantage, 
ſince they are liable to the common objection of condemning what 
they did not underſtand. | 

Nor am I at all offended, or do I think it an injury to the art, 
when I ſee the common dealers in it, the ſudents in aſtrology, the 
philomaths, and the reſt of that tribe, treated by wiſe men with the 
utmoſt ſcorn and contempt; but I rather wonder, when I obſerve 
gentlemen in the country, rich enough to ſerve the nation in par- 
liament, poring in Partridge's almanack to find out the events of 
the year at home and abroad ;. not daring to propoſe a hunting- 
match, till Gadbury or he have fixed the weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or any other 
of the fraternity, to be not only aſtrologers, but conjurers too, if 
I do not produce a hundred inſtances in all their almanacks to 
convince any reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as un- 
derſtand common grammar and ſyntax ; that they are not able 
or ſpell any word out of the uſual road, nor even in their pre- 
faces to write common ſenſe or intelligible engliſb. Then for 
their obſervations and predictions, they are ſuch as will equally 
ſuit any age or country in the world. This month a certain great 
perſon will be threatened with death or fickneſs. This the news- 
papers will tell them ; for there we find at the end of the year, 
that no month paſſes without the death of ſome perſon of note ; 
and it would be hard, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, when there are 
at leaſt two thouſand perſons of note in this kingdom, many of 
them old, and the almanack-maker has the liberty of chuſing 
the ſicklieſt ſeaſon of the year, where he may fix his prediction. 
Again, this month an eminent clergyman will be preferred; of 
which there may be ſome hundreds, half of them with one foot 
in the grave. Then, /uch a planet in ſuch a houſe ſhews great ma- 
chinations, plots and conſpiracies, that may in time be brought to 

| U 2 light ; 
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light : after which, if we hear of any diſcovery, the aſtrologer 
gets the honour ; if not, his prediction ſtill ſtands good. And at 
_ laſt, God preſerve king William from" all his open and ſecret 
enemies, amen. When if the king ſhould happen to have died, 
the aſtrologer plainly foretold it; otherwiſe it paſſeth but for the 
pious ejaculation of a loyal ſubject: though it unluckily hap- 
pened in ſome of their almanacks, that poor king William was 
prayed for many months after he was dead, becauſe it fell out, 
that he died about the beginning of the year. 

To mention no more of their impertinent predictions, what 
have we to do with their advertiſements about pills and drink for 
he venereal diſeaſe ? or their mutual quarrels in verſe and proſe 
of whis and tory, wherewith the ſtars have little to do? 

Having long obſerved and lamented theſe, and a hundred other 
abuſes of this art too tedious to repeat, I reſolved to proceed in 
a new way, which I doubt not will be to the general ſatisfac- 
tion of the kingdom: I can this year produce but a fpecimen 
of what I defign for the future; having employed moſt part of 
my time in adjuſting and corxecting the calculations I made ſome 
years paſt, becauſe I would offer nothing to the world, of which 
I am not as fully ſatisfied, as that I am now alive. For theſe 
two laſt years I have not failed in above one or two particulars, 
and thoſe of no very great moment. I exactly foretold the miſ- 
carriage at Toulon, with all its particulars ; and the loſs of admi- 
ral Shovel, though I was miſtaken as to the day, placing that ac- 
cident about thirty-ſix hours ſooner than it happened; but upon 
reviewing my {chemes, I quickly found the cauſe of that error. 
I likewife foretold the battle of 4hnanza to the very day and 
hour, with the loſs on both fides, and the conſequences thereof. 
All which I ſhewed to ſome friends many months before they 
happened, that is, I gave them papers ſealed up, to open at ſuch 
a time, after which they were at liberty to read them; and there 
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they found my predictions true in every article, except one or 


two very minute, 
As for the few following veediQions I now offer the world, I 


forbore to publiſh them, till I had peruſed the ſeveral almanacks 
for the we are now entered upon. I found them all in the 
uſual ſtrain, and I beg the reader will compare their manner with 
mine: and here I make bold to tell the world, that I lay the whole 
credit of my art upon the truth of theſe predictions : and I will 
be content, that Partridge, and the reft of his clan, may hoot 
me for a cheat and impoſtor, if I fail in any ſingle particular 
of moment. I believe, any man who reads this paper, will look 
upon me to be at leaſt a perſon of as much honeſty and under- 
ſtanding, as a common maker of almanacks. I do not lurk in 
the dark ; I am not wholly unknown in the world ; I haye ſet 
my name at length, to be a mark of infamy to mankind; if they 
ſhall find I deceive them. © 

In one point I muſt deſire to be forgiven, that I talk more 
ſparingly of home-affairs : as it would be imprudence to diſcover 
ſecrets of ſtate, ſo it might be dangerous to my. perſon ; but in 
ſmaller matters, and fuch as are not of publick conſequence, I 
ſhall be very free; and the truth of my conjectures will as much 
appear from theſe as the other . As for the moſt ſignal events 
abroad in France, Flanders, Traly and Spain, J ſhall make no 
ſcruple to predict them in plain eg ſome of them are of im- 
portance, and I hope I ſhall ſeldom miſtake the day they will 
happen; therefore, I think good to inform the reader, that J all 
along make uſe of the old: flyle obſerved in England, which I 
deſire he will compare with that of the — xt art at the time 
they relate the actions I mention. 

I muſt add one word more : I know it hath been ha opinion 
of ſeveral learned perſons, who think well enough of the true 
art of aſtrology, that the ſtars do only incline, and not force the 
actions or wills of men: and ** however I may proceed 


by 


£ 
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by right rules, yet I cannot in prudence ſo confidently aſſure | 
the events will follow exactly as I predict them. 
I hope I haye maturely conſidered this objection, which in 
ſome caſes is of no little weight. For example: a man may, 
by the influence of an corals planet, be diſpoſed or inclined 
to luſt, rage, or avarice, and yet by the force of reaſon overcome 
that evil influence; and this was the. caſe of Socrates * : but the 
great events of the world. uſually depending upon en of 
men, it cannot be expected they ſhould all unite to croſs their 
inclinations, for purſuing a general deſign, wherein they unani- 
mouſly agree. Beſides, the influence of the ſtars reaches to many 
actions and events, which are not any way in the power of 
reaſon; as ſickneſs, death, and what we commonly call nn, 
with many more needleſs to repeat. 
But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, which. I 
have begun to calculate from the time that the /wun enters into 
Aries. And this I take to be properly the beginning of the na- 
tural year. I purſue them to the time, : that he enters Libra, or 
ſomewhat more, which is the buſy kind of the year. The re- 
mainder I have not yet adjuſted, upon account of ſeveral impedi- 
ments needleſs here to mention: beſides, I muſt remind the 
reader again, that this is but a ſpecimen of what I deſign in ſuc- 
ceeding years to treat more at large, if I .may have likrty and 
Encouragement, _ 

My firſt prediction is but atrifle, yet I will mention it, to ſhew 
how ignorant thoſe ſottiſh — — to aſtrology are in N 
own concerns: it relates to "Partridge the almanack-maker ; I 
have conſulted the ſtar of his nativity by my own rules, and 3 
he will infallibly die upon the 2th of Mera next, about ele- 


* A e being brought by Secrates's for net fo remote from the d, Socrates 
ſcholars to examine the features of their maſter, - refcued him from their inſult by declaring, that 
pronounced him, according to the rules of art, his natural diſpoſition'was ſuch as had been de- 
paſſionate, intemperate, and libidinous ; and ſcribed, before it was corrected by the ſtudy of 
when he was reproached and derided by them philoſophy, 4 


ven 
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ven at night, of a raging fever; therefore I adviſe him to con- 
ſider of it, and ſettle his affairs in time. 

The bn of April will be obſervable for the death of many 
great perſons. On 2 4th will die the cardinal de Moailles, 
archbiſhop of Paris: on the 11 th the young prince of Afurias, 
ſon to the duke of Anjou: on the 14th a great peer of this realm 
will die at his —_ on he — an old /ayman of 
great fame for | and on the 23d an eminent goldſmith 
in Lombard. Hreet. I could mention others, both at home and 
abroad, if I did not conſider ſuch events of very little uſe or in- 
firuttion to the reader, or to the world. 

As to publick affairs : on the 7th of this month there will be 
an inſurrection in Daupbine, ned ork by the oppreſſions of the 
people, which will not be quicted i in ſome months. | 
On the 1 5th will be a violent ſtorm on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of 
France, which will deſtroy many of their thips, and ſome in the 
very harbour. 

The r9th will be famous for the ook of a whole province 
or kjnglows excepting one city, by which the affairs of a certain 
prince in the alliance will take a better face. 

May, againſt common conjectures, will be no very buſy month 
in E urobe, but very ſignal for the death of the Dauphin, which 
will happen on the 9th, after a ſhort fit of ſickneſs, and grie- 
vous torments with the ſtrangury. He dies leſs lamented by the 
court than the kingdom. 

On the gth a nareſcbal of France will break his leg by a fall 
from his horſe. I have not been able to diſcover whether he 
will then die or not. 

On the 11th will begin A moſt important ſiege, which the eyes. 
of all Europe will be upon: I cannot be more particular: for 
in relating affairs, that ſo nearly concern the confederates, and 
conſequently this kingdom, I am. forced to confine myſelf, for 


ſeveral reaſons very 5 to the reader. ; 
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On the 1 5th news will arrive of a very furprizing event, than 
which nothiis could be more unexpected. 21 10 2955: 


On the 19th three noble ladies ef this kingdom will, againſt 
all expe@ation, Prove” with child, to the great Joy of their 


huſbands. 
On the 23d a famous buffoon of the play-hotſe will die a ri- 


diculous death, ſuitable to his vocation. 
June. This month will be diſtinguiſhed at dene. by the ut- 
ter diſperſing of thoſe ridiculous deluded enthuſiaſts, commonly 
called the prophers ; occaſioned chiefly by ſeeing the time come, 
when many of their prophecies ſhould be fulfilled, and then 
finding themſelves deceived by contrary events. It is indeed to 
be admired, how any deceiver can be ſo weak to foretel things 
near at hand: when a very few months muſt of neceſſity diſcover 
the impoſture to all the world; in this point leſs prudent than 
common almanack-makers, who are ſo wiſe to wander in ge- 
nerals, and talk du biouſly, and leave to the reader the buſineſs of 
interpreting. 

On the 1ſt of this month a french — will bo killed by a 


random ſhot of a cannon-ball. 


On the 6th a fire will break out in the ſuburbs of Paris, Which 
will deſtroy above a thouſand houſes; and feems to be the fore- 
boding of what will happen, to the furprize of all Europe, about 


the end of the following month. © 
On the 10th a great battle will be ſought, which will begin 


| at four of the clock in the afternoon; and laſt till nine at night 


with great obſtinaey, but no very deciſive event. J ſhall not name 
the place, for the reaſons aforeſaid; but the commanders on 


each left wing will be killed.- —ꝓ 1 ſee bonfires, and hear the noiſe 


of guns for a eters | 
On the 14th there will be a falſe report of the TO king 5 


death. t 
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On the 20th cardinal Portocarero will die of a dyſentery, with 
great ſuſpicion of poiſon; but the report of his intention to re- 


volt to king Charles will prove falſe. 


July. The 6th of this month a certain „ will, by a glo- 


* s action, recover the reputation he loſt by former misfor- 


tunes. 
On the 12th a great commander will die a priſoner i in the 


hands of his enemies. 


On the 14th a ſhameful diſcovery will be made of a french j Je- 
ſuit, giving poiſon to a great foreign general ; and when he is put 


to the torture, he will make wonderful diſcoveries. 


In ſhort this will prove a month of great action, it I might have 
liberty to relate the particulars. _ 

At home, the death of an old famous ſenator will happen on 
the 1 zth at his country-houſe, worn with age and diſeaſes. 

Due that which will make this month memorable to all poſte- 
rity, 'is the death of the french king, Lewis the fourteenth, after 
a week's ſickneſs at Marli, which will happen on the 29th, about 
{1x o'clock in the evening. It ſeems to be an effect of the gout. 
in his ſtomach, followed by a flux. And in three days after mon- 
ſieur Chanillard will follow his maſter, | dying ſuddenly of an a- 
poplexy. 

In this month likewiſe an ambaſſador will die in London : z bat 
I cannot aſſign the day. 

Auguſt. The affairs of France will ſeem to ſuffer no change 
for a while under the duke of Burgundy's adminiſtration ; but 
the genius that animated the whole machine being gone, will be 
the cauſe of mighty turns and revolutions in the following year. 
The new king makes yet little change either in the army or the 
miniſtry ; but the libels againſt his grandfarher, that fly about his 
very court, give him uneaſineſs. 

J ſee an expreſs in mighty haſte, with joy 4 wonder in his 
looks, arriving by break of day on the 26th of this month, ha- 

Vor. II. X ving 


tus reſigns his pretenſions, which he had 


| lomew' fair, by the fall of a booth. 
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ving travelled in three days a prodigious journey kata land and 8 8 
In the evening I hear bells and guns, - and fee the blazing of a 
thouſand e 

A young admiral of noble birth does likewiſe this month gain 


| immortal honour by a great atchievement. 


The affairs of Poland are this month entirely ſettled : Aug” 


mu * up for ſome 
throne; and the 


time : Staniſlaus is peaceably poſſeſſed 
king of Sweden declares for the emperor. 
I cannot omit one particular accident Jo at hae: j that near 
the end of this month much miſchief will de done at Bartho- 


September. This month be with a very ſurprizing fit of 
froſty weather, which will 2 twelve days. 
The pope having long languiſned laſt month, the ſwellings i in 


his legs breaking, and the fleſh mortifying, will die on the 11th 


inftant ; and in three weeks time, after a mighty conteſt, be 


| ſuccceded by a cardinal of the imperial faction, but a native of 


Tuſcany, who is now about ſixty-one years old. 
The french army acts now wholly on the defenſive, ftr 


=; 


fortified in their trenches; and the young french king ſe 


overtures for a treaty of peace by the duke of Mantua; 1 


becauſe it is a matter of ſtate, that concerns us here at home, I 


ſhall ſpeak no farther of. 


I ſhall add but one prediction more, and thi in — 
terms, which ſhall be included i ina a verſe out of V irgil, 


Alter erit jam Twhys, et ale ow vebat Argo 
Delectos Heuss e 


Upon the 2 «h day of this * the fulfilling of this prodic 
tron wil be manifeſt | to _— ba. _ 


4#R 
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This is the fartheſt ] have proceeded in my calculations for 
the preſent year. I do nat pretend, that theſe are all the great 
events, which will happen in this period, but that thoſe I have 
ſet down will infallibly come to paſs. It will perhaps ſtill be ob- 
jected, why I haye not ſpoke more particularly of affairs at home, 
or of the ſucceſs of our armies abroad, which I might, and could 
very largely have done; but thoſe in power have wiſely diſcou- 
raged men from” meddling in publick concerns, and I was re- 
ſolved by no means to giye the leaſt offence. This I will ven- 
ture to lay, that it will be a glorious campaign for the alles, 
wherein the engliſb forces, both by ſea and land, will have their 
full ſhare of honour : that her majeſty queen A/VIVE will con- 
tinue in health and proſperity : and that no ill accident will ar- 
rive to any in the chief miniftry. — Te woe 
As to the particular events I have mentioned, the readers may 
judge by the fulfilling of them, whether I am on the level with 
common aſtrologers ; who, with an old paultry cant, and a few 
pothooks for planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have, in my opinion, 
too long been ſuffered to abuſe the world: but an honeſt phyſici- 
an ought not to be deſpiſed, becauſe there are ſuch things as 
mountebanks. I hope I have ſome ſhare of reputation, which I 
would not willingly forfeit for a frolick or humour : and I be- 
lieve no gentleman, who reads this paper, will look upon it to 
be of the ſame caſt or mould with the common ſcribbles that are 
every day hawked about. My fortune hath placed me above the 
little regard of writing for a few pence, which I neither value or 
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want: therefore let not wiſe men too haſtily condemn this eſſay, Fi 
intended for a good defign, to cultivate and improve an ancient 2 alt 
art, long in diſgrace by having fallen into mean unſkilful hands. 1 
A little time will determine whether I have deceived others or 1 
myſelf: and I think it is no very unreaſonable requeſt, that men #0 
would pleaſe to ſuſpend their judgments till then. I was once of 1 
the opinion with thoſe, who deſpiſe all predictions from the ſtars, ili 
f Sz 3 74 | till 1 
1 
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till in the wir 1686, a man of quality ſhewed me, written in 
his album , that the moſt learned aſtronomer, captain Halley, 

aſſured him, he would never believe any thing of the ſtars influ. 
ence, if there were not a great revolution in England in the year 
1688. Since that time I began to have other thoughts, and after 
eighteen years diligent ſtudy and application, I think I have no 
reaſon to repent of my pains. I ſhall detain the reader no lon- 
ger, than to let him know, that the account I defign to give of 
next years events, ſhall take in the principal affairs that happen in 
Europe ; and if I be denied the liberty of offering it to my own 
country, I ſhall appeal to the learned world, by publiſhing it in 
Latin, and giving order to have it printed 1 in Holland. bo ans 


+ Album, is the name of a paper TOY in in his remembrance, it is fil common in ſome 
which it was uſual for a man's friends to write of the foreign univerſities, 
down a ſentence with Wor names, to a4 them 
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Of the Death of 


Mr. "Partrides, the ALMANAC K-MAKE R, 
= Upon the 26th Inſtant. | 


In a Letter to a Perſon of H onour. 


Witten in | the Year 1708. 


My Lonp, 

N obedience to your lordſhip- com mmands, as well as to ſa- 
J tisfy my own. curioſity, I have for ſome days paſt enquired 
conſtantly after Partridge the almanack-maker, of whom it was 
foretold in Mr. Bicker//aff's predictions, publiſhed about a month 
ago, that he ſhould die the 29th inſtant about eleven at night of 
a raging fever. I had ſome wy of knowledge of him, when I 
was employed i in the revenue, becauſe he uſed every year to pre- 
ſent me with his almanack, as he did other gentlemen, upon the 
ſcore of ſome little gratuity we gave him. I ſaw him acciden- 
tally once or twice about ten days before he died, and obſerved 
he began yery much to-droop and languiſh, though I hear, his 
EA. did not ſeem to 8 him -1 in any Ae. About 
3 two 
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two or three days ago he grew ill, was confined firſt to his cham- 
ber, and in a few hours after to his bed, where + Dr. Caſe and 
Mrs. Kirleus were ſent for to viſit, and to preſcribe to him. Up- 
on this intelligence I ſent thrice every day one ſervant or other 
to enquire after his health; and yeſterday, about four in the after- 
noon, word was brought me, that he was paſt hopes : upon which 
I prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, partly out of commi- 
ſeration, and I confeſs, partly out of curioſity. He knew me very 
well, ſeemed ſurprized at my condeſcenſion, and made me com- 
pliments upon it, as well as he could in the condition he was. 
The people about him ſaid, he had been for ſome time delirious ; 
but when I ſaw him, he had his underſtanding as well as ever I 
knew, and ſpoke ſtrong and hearty, without any ſeeming unea- 
ſineſs or conſtraint. After I had told him how ſorry I was to 
ſee him in thoſe melancholy circumſtances, and faid ſome other 
civilities, ſuitable to the occaſion, I defired him to tell me freely 
and ingenuouſly, whether the predictions Mr. Bicker/taff had 
publiſhed relating to his death, had not too much affected and 
worked on his imagination. He confeſſed, he had often had it in 
his head, but never with much apprehenſion, till about a fort- 
night before; fince which time it had the perpetual poſſeſſion of 
his mind and thoughts, and he did verily believe was the true na- 
tural cauſe of his preſent diftemper : for, ſaid he, I am thoroughly 
_ perſuaded, and I think I have very good reaſons, that Mr. Bicker- 
Haff ſpoke altogether by gueſs, and knew no more what will hap- 
pen this year, than I did myſelf, I told him his diſcourſe fur- 
prized me; and 1 would be glad, he were in a ſtate of health to 
be able to tell me, what reaſon he had to be convinced of Mr. 
Bicker/laff's ignorance. He replied, I am a poor ignorant fellow, 
bred to a mean trade, yet T have ſenſe enough to know, that all 
pretences of foretelling by aſtrology are deceits, for this manifeſt 


+ Two famous quacks at that time. 


reaſon, 
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reaſon; becauſe the wiſe and the learned, who can only judge 
whether there be any. truth in this ſcience, do all unanimouſly 
agree to laugh at and deſpiſe it; and none but the poor ignorant 
vulgar give it any credit, and that only upon the wur d of ſuch 

ly wretches as I and my fellows, who can hardly write or read. 
I then aſked him, why he had not calculated his own nativity, 
to ſee whether it agreed with Bickerfaff's prediction? at which 
he ſhook his head, and ſaid, oh] ſir, this is no for jeſting, 
but for repenting thoſe fooleries, as I do now from the very bot- 
tom of my heart. By what I can gather from you, ſaid I, the 
obſervations and predictions you printed with your almanacks, 
were mere impoſitions on the people. He replied, if it were 
otherwiſe, I ſhould have the leſs to anſwer for. We have a com- 
mon form for all thoſe things; as to foretelling the weather, we 
never meddle with that, but leave it to the printer, who takes 
It out of any old almanack, as he thinks fit ; the reft was my 
own invention to make my almanack ſell, having a wife to main- 
tain, and no other way to get my bread ; for mending old ſhoes 
is a poor livelihood ; and (added he, ſighing) I wiſh I may 
not have done more miſchief by my phyſick than my aſtrology ; 
though I had ſome good receipts from my grandmother, and 
my own compoſitions were ſuch, as I thought could at leaſt do 
no hurt. | | | 

I had ſome other diſcourfe with him, which now I cannot 
call to mind ; and I fear I have already tired your lordſhip. I 
{ſhall only add one circumftance, that on his death-bed he de- 
clared himſelf a nonconformiſt, and had a fanatick preacher to 
be his ſpiritual guide. After half an hour's converſation I took 
my leave, being almoſt ſtifled by the cloſeneſs of the room. I 
* imagined he could not hold out long, and therefore withdrew 
to a little coffee-houſe hard by, leaving a ſervant at the houſe 
with orders to come immediately, and tell me, as near as he 
could, the minute when Partridge ſhould expire, which was not 
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above two hours after; when, looking upon my watch, I found 
it to be above five minutes after ſeven; by which it is clear 
that Mr. Bicker/iaff was miſtaken almoſt four hours in his cal- 
culation. In the other circumſtances he was exact enough. But 
whether he hath not been the cauſe of this poor man's death, 
as well as the predictor, may be very reaſonably diſputed. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, the matter is odd enough, whether 
we ſhould endeavour to account for it by chance, or the effect 
of imagination: for my own part, though I believe no man hath 
leſs faith in theſe matters, yet I ſhall wait with ſome impatience, 
and not without ſome expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. Bicker- 
- ffaff's ſecond prediction, that the cardinal' de ' Voailles is to die 
upon the fourth of April, and if that ſhould be verified as ex- 
actly as this of poor Partridge, I muſt own I ſhould be wholly 
ſurprized, and at a loſs, and ſhould infallibly expect the accom- 
pliſhment of all the reſt. TALLY. BEE 


This 
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2 zece being on the ſame abject, and ve 
p 6 it, "gy not written by 1. ſame hand. 


| N. B. In the Dublin edition it is ſaid to be written by the late N. . Egg, 


which is a miſtake : for the reverend Dr. Talden, preacher of Br: dewell, 
. nts. i near u e e drew i it WM for him. 


Squire B ICKE R S TAFF Detected; 


O R, THE 


Aſtrological IM P OS T O R Convicted: 


BY 


FOHN PARTRIDGE, 


Student in Phyſick and Aſtrology. 


LF: is hard, my dear countrymen of theſe united nations, it is ve- 
® ry hard, "that a Briton born, a proteſtant aſtrologer, a man 
of revolution principles, an aſſertor of the liberty and property of 
the people, ſhould cry out in vain for juſtice againſt a Frenchiam, 
a papiſt, and an illiterate pretender to ſcience, that would blaft 
my reputation, moſt inhumanly bury me alive, and defraud 
native country of thoſe ſervices, which, in my double capacity, I 


daily offer the publick. 
What great provocations I have received, let the impartial 


reader judge, and how unwillingly, even in my own defence, I. 


now enter the liſts againſt falſehood, ignorance and envy : but I 
am exaſperated, at 3 to drag out this Cacus + from the den 
of obſcurity where he lurks, detect him by the light of thoſe 
ſtars he has ſo impudently traduced, and ſhew there is not a mon- 


ſter in the ſkies ſo. pernicious and malevolent to mankind, as an 


x © a t A thief ſeized i in a PTY Heres, 8 10 
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! viorant EN to phy fick and aſtrology 51 ſhall not directly 

fal on the many roſs errors, nor expoſe * notorious abfurdities 

of this proſtitutèd libeller, till I have let the learned world fairly 
into the controverſy dependin g, and then leave the unpre) judiced 
to judge: of the merits and juſtice of my cauſe. - 

It was towards the concluſion of the year 1707, | when an im- 
pudent pamphlet crept into the world, intituled, predi&ions, etc. 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaff, e/gz---Amongſt the many arrogant aſſertions 
laid down by that wing ſpirit- of divination, he was pleaſed to pitch 
on the cardinal de Moailles and myſelf, among many other emi- 
nent and illuſtrious perſons, that were to die within the com paſs 

of the enſuing year; and peremptorily fixes the month, day, and 
hour of our deaths: this, I think, is ſporting with great men, 
and publick ſpirits, to the ſcandal of religion, and reproach of 
power; and if ſovereign princes and aſtrologers muſt make di- 
verſion for the vulgar —— why then farewel, ſay I, to all go- 
vernments, ecclefiaſtical and civil. But, I thank my better ſtarg, 
I am alli; to confront this falſe and audacious predictor, and to 
make him rue the hour he ever affronted a man of ſcience and re- 
ſentment. The cardinal may take what meaſures he pleaſes with 
him; as his excellency is a foreigner, and a papiſt, he has no 
reaſon to rely on me for his juſtification ; I only affure the 
world he is alive ------ but as he was bred to letters, and is 
maſter of a pen, let him uſe it in his own defence. In the mean 
time I ſhall preſent the publick with a faithful narrative of the 
ungenerous treatment and hard uſage I have received from the vi- 
| rulent Papary + and 3 Practices of this pretended aſtrologer. 
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4 true and impartial account of the proceedings of 


Laac Bickerſtaff, % againſt mer 


| The 28th of March, am Dom. 1708, being the night this 


ſham-propher had ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, Which Tele 
little 
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Dees ehen n it, tn cnn adde for my whole 
family; for my wife, with a concern more than uſual, prevailed 
on me to take ſomewhat to ſweat for a cold; and, between the 
hours of eight and nine, to go to bed: the maid, as ſhe was 
warming my bed, with a curioſity natural to young wenches, runs 
to the window, and aſks of one paſſing the ſtreet, who the bell 
tolled for? Dr. Partridge, ſays he, the famous almanack- maker, 
who died ſuddenly this evening: the poor girl provoked told 
him, he lyed-like a raſcal ; the other very ſedately replied, the 
ſexton had ſo informed him, and if falſe, he was to blame for 
impoſing upon a ſtranger. She aſked a ſecond, and a third, as they 
paſſed, - and every one was in the ſame tone. Now, I do not fay 
theſe are accomplices to a certain aftrological ſquire, and that 
one Bicler af might be ſauntring thereabouts; becauſe I will 
aſſert nothing here, but what I dare atteſt, for plain matter of 
fact. My wife at this fell into a violent diſorder ; and I muſt 
own I was a little diſcompoſed at the oddneſs of the accident. In 
the mean Sen one Ar pure at my door; Betty runs down, and 
opening, s a ſober grave perſon, who modeſtl uires, if 
this wh Dr. Partridge's ? he taking him for "Wy cautious 
city-patient, that came at that time for privacy, ſhews him into 
the dining- rom. As ſoon as I could compoſe myſelf, I went 
to him, and was ſurprized to find my gentleman mounted on a 
table with a two-foot rule in his hand, meaſuring my walls, and 
taking the dimenſions of the room. Pray Sir, ſays I, not to in- 
terrupt you, have you any buſineſs with me ? only, Sir, replies | 
he, order the girl to bring me a better light, for this is but a ſ 
very dim one. Sir, fays I, my name is Partridge : oh | the doc- 
tor's brother, belike, cries he; the ſtair-caſe, I believe, and 
theſe two apartments hung'in cloſe mourning; will be fufficient, 

and only a ftrip of bays round the other rooms. The doctor muft 

needs die rich, he had great dealings in his way for many years; 
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the company, they are as ſhowiſh, and will look as magnificent, 
as if he was deſcended from. the blood- royal. With that I aſ- 
ſumed a greater air of authority, and demanded who employed 
him, or how he came there? Why, I was ſent, ſir, by the 
company of undertakers, ſays he, and they were employed by the 
honeſt gentleman, who is executor to the good doctor departed; 
and our raſcally porter, I believe, is fallen faſt aſleep e the 
black cloth and ſconces, or he had been here, and we might 
have been tacking up by this time. Sir, ſays I, pray be adviſed by 
a friend, and make the beſt of your ſpeed out of my doors, for 
I hear my wite's voice, (which by the by, is pretty diſtinguiſha- 
ble) and in that corner of the room ſtands a; good cudgel, which 
ſomebody has felt before now; if that light in her hands, and 
the know the buſineſs you come about, without confulting the 
ſtars, I can aſſure you it will be einployed very much to the 
detriment of your perſon. Sir, cries he, bowing with great ci- 
vility, I perceive extreme grief for the loſs of the doctor diſ- 
orders you. a little at preſent, but early in the mornin gl will 
wait on you with all neceſſary materials. Now I mention no Mr. 
| Bickerfaff ; nor do I ſay, that a certain ſtar-gazing ſquire has 
been playing my executor before his time; but I leave the world 
to judge, and he that puts things and things fairly together, 
will not be much wide of the mark. 
Well, once more I got my doors cloſed, and prepared for 
bed, in hopes of a little repoſe after ſo man y ruffling adventures ; 
juſt as I was putting out my __ in order to it, another bounces 
as hard as he can knock; I open the window, and- aſk who 
is there, and what he en I am Wed the /exton, replies he, 
and come to know whether the doctor left any orders for a fu- 
neral ſermon, and where he is to be laid, and whether his grave 
is to be plain or bricked ? Why, firraly ſays I, you know me 
well enough; you know I am not dead, and how dare you. 
affrant me after this manner ? Alack-a-day, Gn: replies the fellow, 


4 . 
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why it is in print, and the whole town knows you are dead; 
why, there is Mr. M bite the joiner is but fitting ſcrews to your 
coffin, he will be here with it in an inſtant: he was afraid you 
would have wanted it before this time. Sirrah, ſirrah, ſays I, 
you ſhall know to-morrow to your coſt, that I am alive, and a- 
live like to be. Why, it is ſtrange, fir, ſays he, you ſhould make 
ſuch a ſecret of your death to us that are your neighbours ; it 
looks as if you had a deſign to defraud the church of its dues ; 
and let me tell you, for one that has lived ſo long by the heavens, 
that is unhandſomely done. Hiſt, hiſt, ſays another rogue that 
ſtood by him; away, doctor, into your flannel gear as faſt as 
you can, for here is a whole pack of diſmals coming to you with 
their black equipage, and how indecent will it look for you to 
ſtand ' frightening folks at your window, when you ſhould have 
been in your coffin this three hours? in ſhort, what with under- 
takers, imbalmers, joiners, ſextons, and your damned elegy- 
hawkers upon a late practitioner in phyſick and aſtrology, I got 
not one wink of ſleep that night, nor ſcarce a moment's reſt ever 
ſince. Now. I doubt not, but this villainous ſquire has the impu- 
dence to aſſert, that theſe are entirely ſtrangers to him; he, good 
man, knows nothing of the matter, and honeſt 1/aac Bicker/taff, 
I warrant you, is more a man of honour, than to be an accom- 
plice with a pack of raſcals, that walk the ſtreets on nights, and 
_ diſturb good people in their beds; but he is out, if he thinks the 


whole world is blind; for there is one John Partridge can ſmell. 


a knave as far as Grubſtreet, --- although he lies in the moſt 
"exalted garret, and writes himſelf *ſquire : --- but I will keep my 
temper, and proceed in the narration. | 


I could not ſtir out of doors for the ſpace of three months. 


after this, but preſently one comes up to me in the ſtreet ; Mr. 
Partridge, that coffin you was laſt buried in, I have not been yet 
paid for: doctor, cries another dog, how do you think people 
can live by making of graves for nothing? next time you die, 
4 a you 
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you may even toll out che bet een ee Wed oY third! — 
tips me by the elbow, and wonders, how I have che conſoience 
to ſneak abroad without paying my funeral Lord, fays 
one, I durſt have ſwore that was _ Dr. Partridge, my old 
friend; but poor man, he is gone. I beg your pardon, fays ano- 
ther, you look ſo like my old e that I uſed to con- 
ſult on ſome private occafions; but, alack, he is gone the way 
of all fleſh ---- Look, look, look, cries a third, after a competent 
ſpace of ftaring at me, would not one think our neighbour the 
almanack-maker was crept out of his grave to take the other peep 
at the ftars in this world, and ſhew how much he is improved i in 


fortune: telling by having taken a journey to the other? 


Nay, the very reader of our pariſh, a good ſober, Greet per- 
ſon, has ſent two or three times for me to come 7 be buried 
decently, or ſend him ſufficient reaſons to the contrary, or, if I 


have been interred in any other pariſh, to produce my certtfi- 


cate, as the act requires, My poor wife is Alinoft run diſtracted 
with bein g called widow Partridge, when ſhe knows it is falſe; 
and once a term the is cited into the court to take out letters of 
adminiſtration. But the greateſt grievance is, a paultry W 


ed directions wich I. B. + fays, he lives the houſe of the 
late ingenious Mr. John herb >: an eminent practitioner in 
leather, Phyfick, al aſtrology. 

But to (hew, how far the wicked fort of envy, malice and. 
reſentment can hurry ſome men, my nameleſs old perſecutor had 
provided me a monument at the ſtone-cutter's, and would have 


erected it in the pariſh- church; and this piece of notorious and 


expenſive villainy had actually ſucceeded, if T had not uſed my 
utmoſt intereſt with the veſtry, e it was carried at laſt but 


be ſtatute 735 Car. U. for burying in n lodge with the miniſter of the pagith 
woolen requires; that oath ſhall be ring of within OX mJ Wc interment, | * 


the * with this act, and a certificate 
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by two voices, that I am alive. That ſtratagem failing, out comes, 
a long lable elegy, bedecked with hour-glaſſes, mattocks, ſculls, 
ſpades, and ſkeletons, with an epitaph as confidently written to 
twenty years. ? + * * 8 1 . | 
_ _ And, after ſuch barbarous treatment as this, - can the world, 
blame me, when I ask, what is become of the freedom of an 
- Enghſhman and where is the liberty and property, that my aid 
 ghorivus friend came over to aſſert? we have drove popery out 
of the nation, and ſent ſlavery to foreign climes. The arts on- 
ly remain in bondage, when a man of ſcience. and character ſhall 
be openly inſulted in the midſt of the many; uſeful fervices he is, 
daily Paying the publick. Was it ever heard, even in Turkey. 
or Algiers, that a ſtate- aſtrologer was bantered out of his life by 
an, ignorant impoſtor, or bayled out of the world by a pack of 
villanous, deep-mouthed hawkers? though L print almanacks, 
and publiſh advertiſements ; though I produce certificates under 
the miniſters and church-wardens hands I am alive, and atteſt the 
ſame on oath at quarter-ſeſſions, out comes a full and true rela- 
tion of the death and interment of John Partridge ; truth is bore 
down, atteſtations neglected, the teſtimony of ſober perſons de- 
ſpiſed, and a man is looked upon by his neighbours as if he had 
been ſeven years dead, and is buried alive in the midſt of his 
friends and acquaintance. g 
Now can any man of common ſenſe think it conſiſtent with 
the honour of my profeſſion, and not much beneath the dignity of 
a philoſopher, to ſtand bawling before his own door? - alive! 
alive ho] the famous Dr. Partridge / no counterfeit, but all 
alive! ----- as if I had the twelve celeſtial monſters of the Sodi- 
ack to ſhew within, or was forced for a livelihood to turn retailer | 
to May and Bartholomew fairs. Therefore, if her majeſty would 
but graciouſly be pleaſed to think a hardſhip of this nature worthy 
her royal conſideration, and the next parliament, in their great 
a | | wiſdom, 
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168 BICKERSTAFF DETECTED: 
wiſdom; caſt but an eye towards the deplorable caſe of their old 
wilhes on them, 
I am ſure there is one 1/aac Bicker/taf, eſqʒ would ſoon be truſ⸗ 
ſed up for his bloody predictions, and putting good ſubjects in 
terror of their lives: and that henceforward to murder a man by 
way of prophecy, and bury him in a printed letter, either to a 
lord or commoner, ſhall as legally entitle him to the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion of Tyburn, as if he rob bed on the highway, or cut your 
throat in bed. 

I ſhall demonſtrate to the N that France and Rome are 
at the bottom of this horrid conſpiracy againſt me; and that Cul- 


Pri aforeſaid is a popiſh emiſſary, has paid his viſits to St. Ger- 


mains, and is now in the meaſures of Ft XIV. That in at- 


tempting my reputation, there is a general maſſacre of learning 
deſigned in theſe realms; and through my ſides there is a wound 


mw to all the proteſtant almanack-makers i in the univerſe. 
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ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, EIN 


AGAINST 


What is cd to bim by Mr. þ e in. is e 83 
the F year 1709. ut 


By the ſaid ISAAC BICKERST AFF, Bly; 


Written in the Year 1709. 


MN. R. Piriridus hath been lately pleaſed to treat me after a ve- 
1 ry rough manner, in that which is called, his almanack for 
the preſent year : fuch uſage i is very undecent 8 one gentleman 
to another, and doth not at all contribute to the diſcovery of truth, 
which ought to be the great end in all diſputes of the heard. 
To call a man fool and villain, and impudent fellow, only for 
differing from him in a point meerly ſpeculative, is, in my hum- 
1 opinion, a very improper ſtyle for a perſon of His education. 
appeal to the learned world, whether in my laſt year's pre- 
5 I gave him the leaſt provocation for ſuch unworthy treat- 
ment, Philoſophers have differed in all ages; but the diſcreeteſt 
among them have always differed as became philoſophers. Scur- 
rility and paſſion, in a controverſy among ſcholars, 1 is juſt ſo much 
of nothing to the purpoſe, and at beſt, a tacit confeſſion of a 
weak cauſe :, my concern is not fo much for my own reputati- 
on, as that of the republick of letters, which Mr. Partridge hath 
endeavoured to wound through my ſides. If men of publick 
ſpirit muſt be ſuperciliouſſy treated for their 1 ingenious attempts, 
Aba I *. 8 EO GN | 
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how will true uſeful ern be ever nn I with! Mr. 
Partridge knew the thoughts, which foreign wniver fities have 
eee of his ungenerous proceedings with me; but I am too 
tender of his reputation to publiſh them to the world. That 
ſpirit of envy and pride, which blaſts ſo many riſing genius's 
in our nation, is yet unknown amon Ng profe Mors abroad: the ne- 
ceſſity of juſtifying myſelf will excuſe my vanity, when I tell 
the reader, that I have near a hyndred eatery 3 from ſe- 
veral parts of Europe (ſome as far as an 2 in praiſe of my per- 

formance. Beſides ſeveral others, wh as I have been credibly 
infofmed, were opened in the poſt-office, and never ſent me. It 
is true the inquifition in Portugal was * pleafed to burn my pre- 


dictions, and condemn the author and Sue of them; but I 
* at the ſame time, it will be conſidered, in how ww deplorable 


ate learning hes at preſent in that kingdom and with the 
ptofoundeſt veneration for crowned heads, L will. preſume to add, 
my it a little concerned his n1aje/ty of Portugal to . — his au- 
ority in * of a. ſchalar_ and a; gentleman, the ſubject of a 
nation, with which he is now in ſo ſtrict an alliance. But the 
other kingdoms and ſtates of Europe have treated me with more 
candor and generoſity. If I had leave to print the Latin letters 
tranſmitted: to me from foreign parts, they | would fill a volume, 
and be a full defence againſt all that Mr. Partridge, or his ac- 
eee of the Portugal inquiſition, will be ever able to object; 
who, by the way, are the only enemies my ions have ever 
met with at e But I hope, I know better what 
is due to the honour of a learned correſpondence. in ſo tender a 
point. Vet ſome of thoſe illuſtrious perſons will perhaps excuſe 
me for tranſcribing a paſſage or two in my vindication. The 
moſt learned monſieur Leibnits thus addreſſes to me his third, 


8 * This is fact, as the Suthor was nd by tion of Dr. n in ſome part 'of the ao 
ul Methuen, "then ambaſſador tothat crown. N between him ane 52 
4. Nhe quotations here inſerted are in Ippita- 
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letter : iluſtriſimo Bickerfaſſio aſtrolggiæ inſlauratori, &c. Mon- 
ſieur Ie Clerc, quoting my predictions in a treatiſe he publiſhed 
laſt year, is pleaſed to ſay, ira nuperrime Bicker ftaffius magnum 
illud Anglia fidus. Another great profeſſor writing of me, has 
theſe words: Bicker/ſtaffins,, nobilis Anglus, aftrologorum hujuſce 
ſæauli facile princeps. Signior Magliabecchi, the great duke's fa- 
maus library-keeper, ſpends almoſt his whole letter in compli- 
ments and praiſes. It is true, the renowned profeſſor of aſtronomy 
at Utrecht ſeems to differ from me in one article; but it is af- 
ter the modeſt manner, that becomes a philoſopher; as, pace 


tanti viri dixerim: and page 55) he ſeems to lay the error upon 


the printer (as indeed it ought) and ſays, vel for/an erro* typog ra- 
pbi, cum alioquin Bicker/ſtaffius: vin duc kiſſimus, ce. 

If Mr. Partridge had followed theſe examples in the contro- 
verſy between us, he might have ſpared: me the trouble of juſti- 
| fying myſelf in ſo ꝑublick a manner. I believe no man is readier 
to own his errors than: I, or more thankful to thoſe, Who will 
pleaſe to inform him of them. But it ſeems this gentleman, in- 
ſtead: of encouraging the progreſs of his ow art, is pleaſed to look 
upon all attempts of that kind as an invafion of his province. 
He hath been indeed ſo wiſe to make no objection againſt the truth 


of my predictions; except in one ſingle point relating to himſelf: 


and to demonſtrate hom much men are blinded by their own- 
partiality, I do ſolemnly; aſſure the reader, that he is the only 
perſon, from whom I ever heard that objection offered; whieh 
confideration alone, I think; will take off all its weight. 
With my utmoſt: endeavours I have net been able to trace 
above twoò objections ever made againſt the truth of my laſt year's 
prophecies: the firſt was of a! French man, who was pleaſed to 
publiſn to the world, that 25 curdinal de Noailles was //ill alive, 
notꝛviihſtanding the pretended propbecy of mionfieur Biquerſtaffe: 


lieved in his own cauſe againſt an Engliſi prote/tant, who is true 
Ar e 2 2 
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tothe g evernMent, I ſhall. leave to the candid ai a impartial rea- 
der. 

The hs e is "he 8 tn of this diſcourſe, | 
boy relates to an article in my predictions, which foretold the 
death of Mr. Partridge to happen on March 29, 1708. This he 
is pleaſed to contradict abſolutely in the almanack he hath pub- 
liſhed for the preſent year, and in that ungentlemanly manner 


(pardon the expreſſion) as I have above related. In that work 
he very roundly aſſerts, that he is not only now alive, but was like- 
wiſe alive upon 4 45 very 29th f March, when I had foretold he 
ſhould die. This is the ſubject of the preſent controverſy between 
us; which 1 deſign to handle with all brevity, perſpicuity, and 


calmneſs: in this di diſpute, I am ſenſible the eyes not only of Eng- 
land, but of all Europe, will be upon us; and the learned in eve- 
ae ry will, I doubt not, take 1 on chat e e ee 


| their eyes, and cry out, betwixt rage and eee they: were 2 


no mam alive ever writ ſuch damned fluff as this. Neither did 1 
ever hear that opinion diſputed : ſo that Mr. Partridye lies un- 
der a dilemma, either of diſowning his almanack, or allowing 
himſelf to be u nan alive. But now if an ieren carcaſe 


walks ſtill about, and is pleaſed to call itſelf Partridge, Mr. Bicker- 
ſtaff does not think bin ſelf any way anſwerable for that. Neither 
had the ſaid carcaſe any right to — the poor boy, who hap- 


pened to paſs by it in the ſtreet, aying. 4 A and true account 
of Dr. Partridge's death, Kc. 


. . Secondly, Mr. Partridge pretend to n 3 5 pads reco- 


ver ſtolen * which all the pariſh ſays, he muſt do by con- 


I verſing 


ISAAC BICKBRSTAFF, ESQ. "20a 


verſing with: the devil and other evil ſpirits ; and no wiſe man 
will ever allow, he could converſe perſonally with either, till after 
i ů OUUUT——T———T——VV—. 8 
Thirdly, 1 will plainly prove him to be dead out of his own 
almanack for this year, and from the very paſſage, which he 
produceth to make us think him alive. He there ſays, he is not 
only now alive, but was alſo alive upon that very 29th of March, 
which I foretold he ſhould die on: by this, he declares his opini- 
on, that a man may be alive now, who was not alive a twelve- 
month ago. And indeed, there lies the ſophiſtry of his argu- 
ment. He dares not aſſert, he was alive ever ſince that 29th 
of March, but that he is now alive, and was /o om that day: I grant 
the latter; for he did not die till night, as appears by the print- 
ed account of his death, in a letter to à lord; and whether he- be 
ſince revived, I leave the world to judge. This indeed is perfect 
_ cavilling, and I am aſhamed to dwell any longer upon it. 
Fourthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himſelf, whether it 
be probable I could have been ſo indiſcreet, to begin my predicti- 
ons with the only falſhood, that ever was pretended to be in 
them; and this in an affair at home, where I had ſo many op- 
portunities to be exact; and muſt have given ſuch advantages 


againſt me to a perſon of Mr. Partridge's wit and learning, who, 


if he could poſſibly have raiſed one fingle objection more againſt 


the truth of my prophecies, would hardly have ſpared me. 

And here I muſt take occaſion to reprove the above-menti- 
oned writer of the relation of Mr. Partridge's death, in a letter 
z0alord; who was pleaſed to tax me with a miſtake of four whole 


Hours in my calculation of that event. I muſt confeſs, this cenſure 


pronounced with an air of certainty, in a matter that fo nearly 
concerned me, and by a grave judicious author, moved me not a 


little. But though I was at that time out of town, yet ſeveral of 


my friends, whoſe ' curioſity had led them to be exactly inform- 


ed (for as to my own part, having no doubt at all in the matter, 


I never 
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I never once thought of it) aſſured me, T computed to ſomething | 
under half an hour; which (> ſpeak my private opinion) is an er- 
ror of no very t magnitude, that men ſhould raife a cla- 
mour about it. I ſhall only ſay, it would not be amiſs, if that 
author would henceforth be more tender of other mens reputati- 
on as well as his own. It is well there were no more miſtakes of 
that kind; if there had, I preſume he would have told me of 
them with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection againſt Mr. Partridge's death; which F 
have ſometimes met with, though indeed very fli ghely offered, 
that he ſtill continues to write almanacks. But this is no more 
than what is common to all of that profeſſion; Gadbury; poor 
Robin, Dove, Wi ing, and ſeveral others, do yearly publiſh their 
almanacks, though ſeveral. of them have been dead ſince be- 
fore the revolution. Now the natural reaſon of this F take- to be; 
that whereas it is the privilege of other authors 0 live after- their 
deaths; almanack-makers are alone excluded, becauſe. their oa 
ſcrtations treating only upon the minutes as they-paſs; become 
uſeleſs as thoſe go off. In conſideration of which, time; whoſe 
regiſters. they are, gives them a leaſè in reverſion, to continue 
their works after their-death; , 

I ſhould not have-given the» publick- or myſelf the trouble of 
this. vindication, if my name had not been made uſe of hy ſeve- 
ral perſons, to whom eee it; one of which; a few- days 
ago, was pleaſed to father on me a ne ſett of prediaions: But 1 
think theſe are things too ſerious to be trifed with: Tt- ou 
me to the heart; when I faw-my-labours; which had coſt 
much thought and watching, bawled about by common heh 
which I only intended for the weighty-confideration-of the graveſt 
perſons. This prejudieed the world ſe much at firſt; that ſeveral 
of my friends had the aſſtiranee to aſlè me ee I vwere im 
jeſtꝰ to which-Þ only anſwered coldly, thay the-event would ſhow." 


But it is the talent of our age and , to turn things: of the 
greateſt 
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greateſt importance into ridicule, When the end of the year had 
verified all my preuictiom, out comes Mr. Parzriage's almanack, 
diſputing the point of his death; fo that I am employed, like the 
general Who was forced to kill his enemies twice over, whom a 


necromunter had raiſed to life. If Mr. Partr#ge hath practiſed 


the ſame experiment upon himſelf, and be again alive, long 
may he continue ſo; that doth not in the leaſt contradict my 
veracity : but I think I have clearly proved; by iaviacible demon- 
Aration, that he died at fartheſt within half an hour of the time 
I foretold, and not four hours fooner, 1s the abovementioned 
author, in his letter to a lord, hath maliciouſly ſuggeſted, with 
deſign to blaſt my credit by charging me with ſo groſs a miſtake, 
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5 W ritten above a Thouſand Years ago, and e to the Year 
1709. X 


With 22 Notes, by J. N. : Philmath 


L AST year was publiſhed a paper of predictions, pretended 
to be written by one 1/aac Bicker/taff, eſq; but the true de- 
ſign of it was to ridicule the art of aſtrology, and expoſe its profeſ- 
ſors as ignorant or impoſtors. Againſt this imputation, Dr. Par- 
rriage hath learnedly vindicated himſelf i in his almariack for that 
ear. 

| r For a farther vindication of this famous art, I have thou ght 
fit to preſent the world with the following prophecy. The ori- 
ginal is faid to be of the famous Merlin, who lived about a 
thouſand years ago; and the following tranſlation is two hundred 
years old, for it ſeems to be written near the end of Henry the 
ſeventh's reign. I found it in an old edition of Merlin's prophecies, 
2 at London by John Hawkins in the year 1530, page 
I ſet it down word for word in the old Son cen | 

| Gan take e to ſubjoin a few explanatory notes. 


Seven and Ten addyd to eine, 

Of Fraunce her Moe this is the Sygne, 
Tams Raivere twys y-frozen, 
TUalke ſans Wetyng * ne bogen. 


c * * 
1 
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Then comyth foorthe, Ich underſtonde, 
ou Tolbne of Stoffe to fattyn Londe, 
An herdie Chyftan, woe the Morne 

To Fraunce, that ever he was born. 
Then ſhall the Fyſhe belbeyle his Boſte; 
Mor thall grin Berrys make up the Loſe. 
Donge Symnele'ſhall again miſcarrye : 
And NorWays Pryd again ſhall marrey. 
And from the Tree where Bloſums feele, 
Atpe Fruit ſhalt come, and all is wele, 
Reaums ſhall daunce Honde in onde, 
And it ſhall be merrye in old Inglonde, 
Then old Jnglonde ſhall be no more, 

And no Man ſhall be ſorie therefore. 
Geryon ſhall have three Hedes agayne, 
Tilt Hapsburge makyth them but twayne. 


I Explanatory Notes. 
Seven and Ten , This line deſcribes the year when theſe 


events ſhall happen. Seven and ten makes ſeventeen, which I 
explain ſeventeen hundred, and this number added to nine, makes 
the year we are now in; for it muſt be underſtood: of the natural 
year, which begins the firſt of January. | 


Tamys Revere twys, &c. The river Thames frozen twice 

in one year, ſo as men to walk on it, is a very ſignal accident, 
which perhaps hath not fallen out for ſeveral hundred years be- 
fore, and is the reaſon why ſome aſtrologers have thought, that 
this prophecy could never be fulfilled, becauſe they imagined fuch 
a thing would never happen in our climate. oO wm 


From Tolvn of Stoffe, Sc. This is a plain deſignation 
Vox. II. A a of 
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of the duke of Mariborumgb: one kind of ſtuff uſed to _ | 
land is called Mare, a every body knows that Borowgh is 


name for a town; and this way of ex preſſion is after the whual 
dark manner of old aſtrological nme ' _ 


Then ſhall the Fyſhe, Ge. By che 60 i is 00 the 
daupbin of France, as their kings eldeſt ſons are called: it is here 
ſaid, he ſhall lament the loſs of the duke of Burgundy, called the 
B 2 which is an old engliſb word for hump-ſboulder, or crook- back, 

as that duke is known to be; and the prophecy ſeems to mean, 
that he ſhould be overcome or ſlain. By the green berrys, in the 
next line, is meant the young duke of Berry the dauphin's third 


ſon, who ſhall not have valour or fortune e enough to fupply the 
loſs of his eldeſt brother. 


Yonge Symnele, &c.. By $y N is meant the e 
prince of Wales, who, if he ET to attempt any thing againſt 
England, ſhall miſcarry as he did before. Lambert Symnele is the 


name of a young man, noted in our hiſtories for PS * 
ſon (as 1 remember) of Edward the fourth. 


And Nortwa 


| by Norway's pri 
; of the two following lu bag 


's Pryd, Ec: I cannot gueſs * who = meant 
the reader may, 2s well as the ſenſe 


Veaums ſhall, Se. Reaums, or; as the word is now, realms, 
is the old name for kingdoms and this is a very plain prediction of 
our happy union, with the felicities that ſhall attend it. It is added 
that Old England ſhall be no more, and yet no man ſhall be ſorry 
for it. And indeed, properly ſpeaking, E ngland is now no more, 
for the whole iſland in Se kingdom under the name of Britain. 


Queen Anne. 


Geryon 
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Geryon ſhall, c. This prediction, though ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, is wonderfully adapt. Geryon is ſaid to have been a king 
of Spain, whom Hercules flew. It was a fiction of the poets, that 
he had three heads, which the author ſays he ſhall have again: 
that is, Spain ſhall have three kings; which is now wonderfully 
verified ; for beſides the king of Portugal, which properly is part 
of Spain, there are now two rivals for Spain, Charles and Philip: 
but Charles being deſcended from the count of Hapſourgh, foun- 
der of the Auſtrian family, ſhall ſoon make thoſe heads but two 
by overturning Philip, and driving him out of Spain. 


Some of theſe predictions are already fulfilled ; and it is highly 
probable the reſt may be in due time; and I think, I have not 
forced the words by my explication into any other ſenſe, than 
what they will naturally bear. If this be granted, I am ſure it 
muſt be alſo allowed, that the author (whoever he were) was a 
perſon of extraordinary ſagacity; and that aſtrology brought to 
ſuch perfection as this = we means an art __ deſpiſed, 
whatever Mr. Bicker/taff, or other merry gentlemen are pleaſed to 
think. As to the tradition of theſe lines having been writ in the 
original by Merlin, I confeſs I lay not much weight upon it: but 
it is enough to juſtify their authority, that the book from whence I 
have tranſcrib'd them, was printed 170 years ago, as appears by 
the title-page. For the ſatisfaction of any gentleman, who may be 
either doubtful of the truth, or curious to be informed; I ſhall 
give order to have the very book ſent to the printer of this paper, 
with directions to let any body ſee it that pleaſes, becauſe I be- 
lieve it is pretty ſcarce, . n 


1 b e Kl 
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| * UPON A ans: Cong "8 
BROOM-STICK. 
According to the ſtyle and matitier of the honourable Robert 


Bees Meditations. 


T1 ſingle tick, which you now behold inglorioufly lying in 


that neglected corner, I once knew in a flouriſhing ſtate in 
a foreſt: it was full of ſap, full of leaves, and full of boughs : 
but now in vain does the buſy art of man pretend to vye with 
nature, by tying that withered bundle of twigs to its ſapleſs trunk: 
it is now at beſt but the reverſe of what it was, a tree turned up- 
fide down, the branches on the earth, and the root in the air ; it 
is now handled by every dirty wench, condemned to do her 
drudgery, and by a capricious kind of fate, deftined to make 
other things clean, and be naſty itſelf: at length worn to the 
ſtumps in the ſervice of the maids, it is either thrown out of doors, 


or condemned to the laft uſe, of kindling a fire. When I beheld 
this, I fighed, and faid within elf, Durely mortal Man 
is a Broom-ftick ! nature ſent him into the world ſtrong and 


luſty, in a thriving condition, wearing his own hair on his head, 
the proper branches of this reaſoning vegetable, until the axe of 
intemperance has lopped off his green boughs, and left him a 
withered trunk: he then flies to art, and puts on a perriuig, 


valuing himſelf upon an unnatural bundle of hairs, all covered 


with powder, that never grew on his head ; but now ſhould this 
our br00--/fick pretend to enter the ſcene, proud of thoſe birchen 
* The ſword of wit like the ſeythe of time cuts irre//tible as the edge of it may be, Mr. Boyle will 


down friend ang foe, and attacks every object always remain indulnerable. ORRERY. 
that accidentally hes in its way: but ſharp and 5 
ſpoils 
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ſpoils it never bore, and all covered with duſt, though the ſweep- 
ings ef the fineſt lady's chamber, we ſhould be apt to ridicule and 
deſpiſe its vanity. Partial judges that we are of our own excel- 
lencies, and other men's default! | 

But a Som- ficli, perhaps you will ſay, is an emblem of a tree 
ſtanding on its head; and pray what is man, but a topſy-turvey 
creature, his animal faculties perpetually mounted on his rational, 
his head where his heels ſhould be, groveling on the earth ! and 
yet, with all his faults, he ſets up to be an univerſal reformer 
and corrector of abuſes, a remover of grievances, rakes into every 
ſlut's corner of nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the light, 
and raiſes a mighty duſt where there was none before, ſharing 
deeply all the while in the very ſame pollutions he pretends to 
ſweep. away: his laſt days are ſpent in ſlavery to women, and 
generally the leaſt deſerving ; till worn to the ſtumps, like his bro- 
ther beſo, he is either kicked out of doors, or made uſe of to 


＋ 


kindle flames ſor others to warm themſelves by. 
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F. or "correfiing, improving, and = the 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


In a letter to the moſt honourable Nobert A Oxford and 


Mort 1 Tord on igh treaſurer of Sen mien. 


To the — honourable Robert earl of Oxford, etc. 


My Lord, 
W HAT 1 had the nds of mentioning to your « lordikip ſome 


time ago in converſation, was not a new thought, juſt then 
ſtarted by accident or occaſion, but the reſult of long reflection, 
and I have been confirmed in my "ſentiments by the opinion of 
ſome very judicious perſons, with whom I conſulted. They all 
agreed, that nothing would be of greater uſe towards the improve- 
ment of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome effectual method 
for correcting, enlarging, and aſcertaining our language; and they 
think it a work very poſſible to be compaſſed under the protec- 
tion of a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a miniſ- 

try, and the care of proper perſons choſen for fuch an undertaking. 
I was glad to find your lordſhip's anſwer in ſo different a ſtyle, 
from what hath been commonly made uſe of on the like e Ae 


for ſome years paſt, That all ſuch thoughts muſt be deferred to a 


time of peace; a topick which ſome have carried fo far, that they 
would not have us by any means think of preſerving our civil or 
religious conſtitution, becauſe we are engaged in a war abroad. 
It will be among the diſtinguiſhing marks of your miniſtry, my 
lard, that you have a genius above all ſuch regards, and that no 
reaſonable propoſal for the honour, the advantage, or the ornament 
of your country, however foreign to your more immediate office, 

was 
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was ever neglected by you. I confeſs the merit of this candour 
and condeſcenfion is very much leſſened, becauſe your lordſhip 
hardly leaves us room to offer our good. wiſhes; removing all 
our difficulties, and ſupplying our wants, faſter than the moſt vi- 
ſionary projector can adjuſt his ſchemes. And therefore, my lord, 
the deſign of this paper is not ſo much to offer you ways and 
means, as to complain of a grievance, the redreſſing of which is to 
be your own work as much as that of paying the nation's debrs, or 
opening a trade into the Seurb-Sea ; a though not of ſuch im- 
mediate benefit, as either of theſe, or any other of your glorious 
actions, yet perhaps in future ages not leſs: to your honour. 
My lord, I do here in the name of all the learned and polite per- 
ſons of the nation complain to your lordſhip as fir/# miniſter, that 
our language is extremely imperfect ; that its daily improvements 
are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions ; that the 
pretenders to poliſh and refine it have chiefly pes ie abuſes and 
abſurdities ; and, that in many inſtances it offends againſt every 
part of grammar. But left your lordſnhip ſnould think my cenſure 
too ſevere, I ſhall take leave to be more particular. 
1 believe your lordſhip will agree with me in the reaſon, why 
our language is leſs refined than thoſe of I zaly, Spain, or France. 
"Tis plain, that the Latin tongue in its purity was never in this 
Mand, towards the conqueſt of which few or no attempts were 
made till the time of Claudius; neither was that language ever ſo 
vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been in Gaul and Spain. 
Further, we find that the Roman legions here were at length all 
recalled to help their country againſt the Gozhs, and other barba- 
rous invaders. Mean time the Britains left to ſhift for themſelves, 
and daily harraſſed by cruel inroads: from the Picts, were forced 
to call in 4 Saxons Gr their defence; - who conſequently reduced 
the greateſt part of the iſland to their own power, drove the Britains 
into the moſt remote and mountainous parts, and the reſt of the 
1 in cuſtoms, religion, and language, became wholly _—_ | 
8 'V This 
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This I take to be the reaſon, why there are more Latin words 
remaining in the Britz/h tongue than in the old Saxon, which, ex- 
cepting ſome few variations in the orthography; is the fame in 
moſt original words with our preſent Engliſb, as well as with the 
German and other Northern dialects. 

Edward the Confeſſor, having lived long in Wan appears to be 


che firſt who introduced any mixture of the French tongue with 


the Saxon; the court affecting what the prince was fond of, and 
others taking it up for a faſhion, as it is now with us. Williams 
the Conqueror proceeded much further; bringing over with him 
vaſt numbers 4 that nation, ſcattering them in every monaſtery, 


. giving them great quantities of land, directing all pleadings to be 


n that language, and chdcavouring to make it univerſal in the 
king dom. T This at leaſt is the opinion generally received: but your 
ball hath _ convinced me, that the French tongue made yet 

a greater progreſs here under Harry the Second, who had large 
territories on that continent both from his father and his wite, 
made frequent journeys and expeditions thither, and was always 
attended with a number of his countrymen, retainers at his court. 
For ſome centuries after there was a conftant intercourſe between 
France and England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, and 
the conqueſts we made; fo that our language between' two and 
three hundred years ago ſeems to have had a greater mixture 
with French than at preſent; many words having been afterwards 
rejected, and ſome ſince the time of Spencer; although we have 
ſtill retained not a few, which have been long antiquated in France. 
I could produce ſeveral inſtances of both kinds, if 1 it were of Wy 
uſe or entertainment. 

To examine into the ſeveral 8 by which the lan- 
guage of a country may be alter d, would force me to enter into 
a wide field. I ſhall only obſerve, that the Latin, the French, and 
the Engliſb, ſeem to hos undergone the ſame fortune. -The firſt, 
from the days of Ae to thoſe of Julius Ciſar, ſuffered per- 

5 2 petual 


gree of perfection, as to make us apprehend any thoughts of its de- 
at B b 
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petual changes: and by what we meet in thoſe authors who oc- 
caſionally ſpeak on that ſubject, as well as from certain fragments 
of old laws, it is manifeſt that the Latin three hundred years be- 
fore Tully was as unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſb and 
French of the ſame period are now ; and theſe two have changed 
as much ſince William the Conqueror (which is but little leſs than 
ſeven hundred years) as the Latin appears to have done in the like 
term. Whether our language or the French will decline as faſt 
as the Roman did, is a queſtion, that would perhaps admit more 
debate than it is worth. There were many reaſons for the cor- 


ruptions of the laſt : as, the change of their government to a ty- 


ranny, which ruined the ſtudy of eloquence, there being no fur- 
ther uſe or encouragement for popular orators: their giving not 
only the freedom of the city, but capacity for employments, to 
ſeveral towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other diſtant parts, 
as far as Afa; which brought a great number of foreign pre- 
tenders into Rome: the {laviſh diſpoſition of the ſenate and people, 
by which the wit and eloquence of the age were wholly turned 
into panegyrick, the moſt barren of all ſubjects: the great cor- 
ruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, with fo- 
reign terms to expreſs it, with ſeveral others, that might be aſ- 
ſigned; not to mention thoſe invaſions from the Goths and Van- 
dale, which are too obvious to inſiſt on. 5 

The roman language arrived at great perfection, before it be- 
gan to decay: and the French for theſe laſt fifty years hath: 
been poliſhing as much as it will bear, and appears to be declining 
by the natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of 
ſome late authors to introduce and multiply cant words, which 
is the moſt ruinous corruption in any language. La Bruyere, a 
late celebrated writer among them, makes uſe of many new terms, 
which are not to be found in any of the common dictionaries be- 
fore his time. But the Engliſb tongue is not arrived to ſuch a de- 


cay ; 
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cay; and if it were once refined to a certain ſtandard, ** | 
might be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at leaſt till we are 
| invaded and made a conqueſt by ſome other ſtate; and even then 
our beſt writings might — be preſerved with care, and grow 
into eſteem, and the authors have a chance for immortality. 
But without fuch great revolutions as theſe (to which we are, 

I think, leſs ſub jedt Gon kingdoms upon the continent) I fee 
no abſolute . why any language ſhould be perpetually 
; for we find many examples to the contrary, From 
— to Plutarch are above a thouſand years; ſo long at leaſt 
the purity of the Greek tongue may be allowed to laſt, and we 
know not how far before. The Grecians ſpread their colonies | 

round all the coaſts of Aſia Minor, even to the Northern parts 
lying towards the Euxine, in every iſland of the Ægæan fea, and 
ſeveral others in the Mediterranean; where the language was pre- 
ſerved entire for many ages, after they themſelves became colonies 
to Rome, and till they were over-run by the barbarous nations 
upon the fall of that Empire. The Chineſe have books in their 
language above two thouſand years old, neither have the frequent 
eonqueſts of the Tartars been able to alter it. The — 
Spaniſh, and Italian, have admitted few or no changes for ſome 
ages paſt. The other languages of Europe I know nothing of; 
neither is there any occaſion to conſider them. 
Having taken this compaſs, I return to thoſe conſiderations 
pen our own language, which I would humbly offer your lord- 
ſhip. The period, wherein the Exglifh es: received moſt 
improvement, I take to commence with the beginning of queen 
Elizabgth's reign, and to conclude. with.) the oreat rebellion. in 
forty-two. 'Tis true, there was a very ill taſte both of ſtyle and. 
wit, which prevailed under king James the firft; but that feems 


0 have been corrected in the firſt years of his ſuccefior, who, 


among many other qualifications of an. excellent prince, was a 
great patron. es nates From. the: civil war to this preſent 
time, 
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time, I am apt to doubt whether the corruptions in our langua 
have not at Katt equalled the refinements of it; and ey HE 
ruptions very few — the beſt authors in our age have wholly eſ- 
caped. During the ufurpation; fuch an infuſion of enthufiaſtic 
jargon prevailed in every writing, as was not ſhaken off in many 
years after. To this ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs which entered 
with the reſtoration, and from infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language; which laſt was not like to be much 
improved by thoſe, who at that time made up the court of king 
Charles the ſecond ; either ſuch, who had 2 lowed him in his 
baniſhment, or who had been altogether converſant in the dialect 
of thoſe fanatic times; or young men, who had been educated in 
the ſame country; ſo that the court, which uſed to be the ſtand- 
ard of propriety and correctneſs of ſpeech, was then, and, I think, 
bath ever fince continued the worſt ſchool in England for that 
accompliſhment; and fo will remain, till better care be taken in 
the — of our g nobility, that they may ſet out into 
the world with ſome — ation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of politeneſs. The conſequence of this defect 
upon our language may appear from the plays, and other compo- 
ſitions written for entertainment within fifty years paſt; filled 
with a ſucceſſion of affected phraſes, and new conceited words, ei- 
ther borrowed from the current ſtyle of the court, or from thoſe, 
who under the character of men of wit and pleaſure pretended 
to give the law. Many of theſe refinements have already been 
long antiquated, and are now hardly intelli gible; which is no 
wonder, when a were the product a of ignorance and 
rice. 
3 bare never known this great town without one or more 
_ dunces of figure, who had credit enough to give riſe to ſome new 
word, and propagate it in moſt converſations, though it had nei- 
ther humour nor cancy. If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it 
was ſoon. transferred into the plays and current ſeribbles of the 
| Bb 2 week, 
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week, and became an addition to our language; while the men 
of wit and learning, inſtead of early obviating ſuch corruptions, 

were too often ſeduced to imitate and comply with them. 11 

There is another ſett of men, who have contributed very much 
to the ſpoiling of the Engliſb tongue; I mean the poets from the 
time of the reſtoration. Theſe gentlemen, although they could 
not be inſenſible how much our language was already overſtock- 
ed with monoſyllables, yet to ſave time and pains introduced 
that barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit them to the 
meaſure of their verſes; and this they have frequently done ſo 
very injudiciouſly, as to form ſuch harſh unharmonious ſounds, 
that none but a northern ear could endure: they have joined the 
moſt obdurate conſonants without one intervening vowel, only 
to ſhorten a ſyllable: and their taſte in time became ſo depraved, 
that what at firſt was a poetical licenſe not to be juſtified, they 
made their choice, alledging, that the words pronounced at 
length ſounded faint and languid. This was a pretence to take 
up the ſame cuſtom in proſe : ſo: that moſt of the books we ſee 
now-a-days, are full of thoſe manglings and abbreviations. In- 
ſtances of this abuſe are innumerable : what does your lordſhip 
think of the words, drudg'd, difturb'd, rebuk'd, fedg d, and a 
thouſand others every where to be met with in proſe as well as 
verſe? Where by leaving out a vowel to fave a ſyllable we form 
ſo jarring a ſound, and ſo difficult to utter, that I have often 
wondered how it could ever obtain. 15 | 
Another cauſe (and perhaps borrowed from the former) which 
hath contributed not a little to the maiming of our language, 
is a fooliſh opinion, advanced of late years, that we ought to 
fpell exactly as we ſpeak; which, beſide the obvious inconveni- 
ence of utterly: deſtroying; our etymology, would be a thing we 
ſhould never ſee an end of. Not only the ſeveral towns and coun- 
ties of England have a different way of pronouncing, but even 


here in London they clip their words after one manner about the 


court, 
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court, another in the city, and a third in the ſuburbs: and in a 
few years, it is probable, will all differ from themſelves, as fancy 
or faſhion ſhall direct: all which reduced to writing would en- 
tirely confound orthography. Yet many people are ſo fond of 
this conceit, that it is ſometimes a difficult matter to read modern 
books and pamphlets ; where the words are ſo curtailed, and 
varied from their original ſpelling, that whoever hath been uſed 
to plain Engliſb, will hardly know them by fight. | 
Several young men at the univerſities, terribly poſſeſſed with 
the fear of pedantry, run into a worſe extreme, and think all po- 
liteneſs to conſiſt in reading the daily traſh ſent down to them 
from hence: this they call owing the world, and reading men and 
manners. Thus furniſhed they come up to town, reckon all 
their errors for accompliſhments, borrow the neweſt ſett of phra- 
ſes; and if they take a pen into their hands, all the odd words 
they have picked up in a coffee-houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are 
produced as flowers of ſtyle; and the orthography refined to the 
utmoſt. To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, which un 
der the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other conceited ap- 
pellations, have over-run us for ſome years paſt. To this we owe 
that ſtrange race of wits, who tell us, they write to the humour 
of the age. And I with I could fay, the ſequaint fopperies were 
wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. In ſhort, J would undertake 
to ſhew your lordſhip ſeveral pieces, where the beauties of this 
kind are ſo predominant, that with all your {kill in languages you 
could never be able to read or underſtand them. i 
But Jam very much miſtaken, if many of theſe falſe refine- 
ments among us do not ariſe from a principle, whieh would quite 
deſtroy their credit, if it were well underſtood and eonſidered. 
For I am afraid, my lord, that with all the real good qualities 
of our country we are naturally not very polite. This perpe- 
tual diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by retrenching the vowels, 
is nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the barbarity of thoſe 
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northern nations, from whom we are deſcended, and whole lan- 
guages labour all under the ſame defect. For it is worthy our 
obſervation, that the Spaniards, the French, and the Italiant, al- 
though derived from the ſame northern anceſtors with ourſelves, 
are with the utmoſt difficulty taught to pronounce pur words, 
which the Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans and the 
Dutch, attain to with eaſe, becauſe our ſyllables reſemble theirs 
in the roughneſs and frequency of conſonants. Now, as we 
ſtruggle with an ill climate to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint 
rays of the ſun, and fence againſt the northern blaſts, we fome- 
times by the help of a good foil equal the production of warmer 
countries, who have no need to be at ſo much coſt and care, It 
is the fame thing with reſpect to the politer arts among us; and 
the ſame defect of heat which gives a fierceneſs to our natures, may 
contribute to that roughneſs of our language, which bears ſome 
analogy to the harſh fruit of colder countries. For I do not 
reckon that we want a genius more than the reſt of our neigh- 
bours: but your lordſhip will be of my opinion, that we ought to 
ſtruggle with theſe natural diſadvantages as much as we can, and 
be careful whom we employ, whenever we deſign to correct them, 
which is a work that has hitherto been aſſumed by the leaſt quali- 
fied hands. So that if the choice had been left to me, I would 
rather have truſted the refinement of our language, as far as it re- 
lates to ſound, to the judgment of the women, than of illiterate 
court-fops, half-witted poets, and univerſity-boys. For it is 
plain, that women in their manner of corrupting words do-na- 
turally diſcard the conſonants, as we do the vowels. What I am 
going to tell your lordſhip appears very trifling: that more than 
once, where ſome of bath ſexes were in company, I have perſuad- 
ed two or three of each to take a pen, and write down a number 
of letters joined together, juſt as it came into their heads; and up- 
on reading this gibberiſh, we have found that which the 2 | 
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had wrote, by the frequent encountering of rough conſonants, 
to ſound like Higb- Durch; and the other by the women like Iia- 
lian, abounding in vowels and liquids. Now, though I would by 
no means give ladies the trouble of adviſing us in the reformation 
of our languape, yet I cannot help thinking, that fince they have 
been left out of all meetings, except patties at play, or where 
worſe deſigns are carried on, our converfation. hath very much de- 
generated, | 7 3 > Ru 
In order to reform our ape, I conceive, my lord; that 
a free judicious choice ſhould be made of ſuch perſons, as are ge- 
nerally allowed to be beſt qualified for fuch a work, without any 
regard to quality, party or profeſſion. Theſe, to a certain num- 
ber at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome appointed time and place, 
and fix on rules, by which they defign to proceed. What me- 
thods they will take, is not for me to preſcribe. Your lordſhip, 
and other perfons in great employment, might pleaſe to be of 
the number: and I am afraid fuch a ſociety would want your 
inſtruction and example as much as your protection; for I have, 
not without a little envy, obſerved of late the ſtyle of ſome 
great miniſters very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The perfons who are to undertake this work will have the ex- 
ample of the French before them to imitate, where theſe have 
proceeded right, and to avoid their miſtakes. Beſides the gram- 
mar-part, wherein we are allowed to be very defective, they will 
obſerve many groſs improprieties, which however authoriſed by 
practice, and grown familiar, ought to be diſcarded. They will 
find many words that deſerve to be utterly thrown out of our 
language, many more to be corrected, and perhaps not a few 
long fince antiquated, which ought to be reftored on account 
of their energy and ſound, 8 
But what I have moſt at heart, is, that _ aer ſhould be 
thought on for aſcertaining and fixing our language for ever, af- 

ter fuck: - wha — — I ſhall be thought requiſite. 
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For I am of opinion, that it is better a language ſhould not be 
wholly perfect, than that it ſhould be perpetually changing; and 
ll we muſt give over at one time, or at length infallibly change 
14 for the worſe, as the Romans did, when they began to quit their 
fimplicity of ſtyle for affected refinements, ſuch as we meet in 


| | ; .Tacitus and other authors; which ended by degrees in many bar- 
14 barities, even before the Goths had invaded Italy. n e, 
Ft The fame of our writers is uſually confined to theſe two iſlands, 
ll and it is hard it ſhould be limited in time as much as place by the 
1 perpetual variations of our ſpeech. It is your lordſhip's obſerva- 
14 tion, that if it were not for the Bible and Common Prayer Book in 
1 the vulgar tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to underſtand any 
1 thing, that was written among us an hundred years ago; which 
is certainly true: for thoſe books being perpetually read in 
churches, have proved a kind of ſtandard for language, eſpecially 
. to the common people. And I doubt, whether the alterations ſince 
} introduced have added much to the beauty or ſtrength of the 
| Engliſh tongue, though they have taken off a great deal from that 
| ſimplicity, which is one of the greateſt perfections in any language. 
| You, my lord, who are ſo converſant in the ſacred writings, and 
1 ſo great a judge of them in their originals, will agree, that no 
— 14 tranſlation our country ever yet produced hath come up to that 
1 of the Old and New Teſfament: and by the many beautiful paſ- 
ſages, which I have often had the honour to hear your lordſhip 
cite from thence, I am perſuaded, that the tranſlators of the bible 
were maſters of an Eng/ſþ ſtyle much fitter for that work, than 
any we ſee in our preſent writings; which I take to be owing to 
the ſimplicity that runs through the whole. Then, as to the 
greateſt part of our liturgy, compiled long before the tranſlation 
of the Bible now in uſe, and little altered ſince; there ſeem to be 
in it as great ſtrains of true ſublime eloquence, as are any where 
to be found in our language; which every man of good taſte will 
obſerve in the communion ſervice, that of burial, and other parts, 
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But when I ſay, that I would have our language, after it is duly 
correct, always to laſt, I do not mean that it ſhould never be en- 
larged. Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give a ſanc- 
tion to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may have li- 
berty to receive whatever new ones they ſhall find occaſion for; 
becauſe then the old books will yet be always valuable according 
to their intrinſick worth, and not thrown aſide on account of 
unintelligible words and phraſes, which appear harſh and uncouth, 
only becauſe they are out of faſhion.” Had the Roman tongue 
continued vulgar in that city till this time, it would have been 
abſolutely: neceſſary, from the mighty changes that have been 
made in law and religion, from the many terms of art required in 
trade and in war, from the new inventions that have happened in 
the world, from the vaſt ſpreading of navigation and commerce, 
with many other obvious circumſtances, to have made great ad- 
ditions to that language; yet the ancients would ſtill have been 
read and underſtood with pleaſure and eaſe. The Greek tongue 
received many enlargements between the time of Homer and 
that of Plutarch, yet the former author was probably as well 
underſtood in Trajau's time as the latter. What Horace ſays of 
words going off and periſbing like leaves, and new ones coming in 
their place, is a ' misfortune he laments, rather than a thing he 
approves; but I cannot ſee why this ſhould be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, or if it were, what would have become of his monumentum 
arr Hort ir F177 Dy ttt at 

_ "Writing by memory only, as I do at preſent, I would gladly 
keep within my depth; and therefore ſhall not enter into further 
particulars. Neither do I pretend more than to ſhew the uſeful- 
neſs of this deſign, and to make ſome general obſervations, leav- 
ing the reſt to that ſociety, which I hope will owe its inſtitution 
and patronage to your lordſhip. Beſides, I would willingly avoid 
repetition, having about a'year ago communicated to the public 
much of what I had to offer * this ſubject, by the hands of an 
* c 5 
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or inſtruct the kingdom by his papers; and is ſuppoſed to purſue 
the ſame deſign at preſent under the title of Spit. This. 
author, who hath tried the force and compaſs of our language 
with fo much ſucceſs, agrees entirely with me in moſt of my ſenti- 
ments relating to it; ſo do the greateſt of the men of wit 
and learning, whom I have had the happineſs to converſe with; 
and therefore I imagine that ſuch a ſociety would. be pretty una- 


nimous in the main points. 


Your lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a work as this brought to | 


perfection would very much contribute to the glory of her ma- 
jeſty's reign; which ought to be recorded in words more durable 
than braſs, and ſuch as our poſterity may read a thouſand years 
hence with pleaſure as well as admiration. I always diſapproved 
that falſe compliment to princes, that the moſt laſting monument 
they can have, is the hearts of their ſubjects. It is indeed their 


greateſt preſent felicity to reign in their ſubjects hearts; but theſe 


are too periſhable to preſerve their memories, which can only be 
done by the pens of able and faithful hiſtorians. And I take it 


to be your lordſhip's duty, as prime miniſter, to give order for in- 


ſpecting our language, and rendering it fit to record the hiſtory 
of ſo great and good a prinoeſs. Beſides, my lord, as diſintereſted 
as you appear to the world, I am convinced, that no man is more 
in the power of a prevailing favourite paſſion than yourſelf; I 
mean that defire of true and laſting honour, which you have 
borne along with you through every ſtage of your life. To this 
you have often ſacrificed: wk. wipe 4 your eaſe, and your health: 


for preſerving and inereaſing this you have expoſed your perſon to 
| ſecret treachery and open violence. There is not perhaps an ex- 
ample in hiſtory of any miniſter, who in ſo ſhort a time hath per- 
formed ſo many great things, and overcome ſo many difficulties. 
Now, though I am fully convinced, that you fear God, honour 
your queen, and love your country, as much as any of your fel- 
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_ low-ſubjects, yet I muſt believe, that the deſire of fame hath been 
no inconſiderable motive to quicken you in the purſuit of thoſe 
actions, which will beſt deſerve it. But at the ſame time I muſt 
be ſo plain as to tell your lordſhip, that if you will not take ſome 
care to ſettle our language, and put it into a ſtate of continuance, 
I cannot promiſe: that your memory ſhall be preſerved above an 
hundred years, farther than by imperfect tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former centuries, there 
was more effectual care taken by our anceſtors to preſerve the 
memory of times and perſons, than we find in this age of learn- 
ing and politeneſs, as we are pleaſed to call it. The rude Latin 
of the monłs is {till very intelligible; whereas, had their records 
been delivered down only in the vulgar tongue, ſo barren and 
ſo barbarous, ſo ſubject to continual ſucceeding changes, they 
could not now be underſtood, unleſs by antiquaries, who make 
it their ſtudy to expound them. And we muſt at this day have 
been content with ſuch poor abſtracts of our Eugliſb ſtory, as la- 
borious men of low genius would think fit to give us: and even 
theſe in the next age would be likewiſe ſwallowed up in ſucceed- 
ing collections. If things go on at this rate, all I can promiſe your 
lordſhip, is, that about two hundred years hence ſome painful com- 
piler * who will be at the trouble of ſtudy ing; old language, may 
inform the world, that in the reign of queen Aune Robert earl of 
Oxford, a very wile and excellent man, was made high treaſaurer, 
and ſaved his country, which in thoſe days was almoſt ruined by 
a foreign war, and a domefiick factiun. Thus much he may be 
able to pick out, and willing: tor transfer into his new hiſtory ; 
but the reſt of your character, which I or any other writer may now 
value ourſelves by drawing, and the particular account of the great 
things done under your miniftry, for which you are already ſo 
celebrated in moſt parts of Europe, will probably be dropped on 
account of the antiquated ſtyle and manner they are delivered in. 
Hoy then ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſtory equal 
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to the beſt of the ancients, be able to undeittake fuch « anal el | 
ſpirit and chearfulneſs, when he confiders that he will be read with 
pleaſure but a very few years, and in an age or two ſhall hardly 
be underſtood without an interpreter ?. This is like employing an 
excellent ſtatuary to work upon mouldering ſtone. Thoſe, * who. 
apply their ſtudies to preſerve the memory of others, will always 
have ſome concern for their own.” - And I believe it is for this 
reaſon, that ſo few writers among us of any diſtinction have turned 
their thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging employment: for the beſt 
Engliſh hiſtorian muſt lie under this mortification, that when his 
ſtyle grows antiquated, he will be only conſidered as a tedious re- 
lator of facts; and perhaps: conſulted: in his turn among other 
neglected authors to . niſh materials for ſome future collector. 

I doubt your lordſhip is but ill entertained with a few ſcattered 
thoughts upon a ſubject, that deſerves to be treated with ability 
and care: however, I muſt beg leave to add a few words more, 
perhaps not altogether foreign to the ſame matter. I know: not 
whether that which T am going to ſay may paſs for caution, advice, 
or reproach, any of which will be juſtly thought very improper 
from one in my ſtation to one in yours. However, I muſt ven- 
ture to affirm, that if genius and learning be not encouraged under 
your lordſhip's adminiſtration, you are the moſt inexcuſable per- 

fon alive. All your other virtues, my lord, will be defective with- 
out this; your affability, . candor, and good nature; that per- 
petual aprecableneſs of converſation, ſo diſengaged i in the midſt 
of ſuch a weight of buſineſs and oppoſition ; even your juſtice, 
_ prudence, and magnanimity, will ſhine leſs bright without it. 
Your lordſhip is univerſally allowed to poſſeſs a very large por- 
tion in molt parts of literature; and to this you owe the. culti- 
vating thoſe many virtues which otherwiſe. would have been leſs 
adorned, or in lower perfection. Neither can you acquit your- 
ſelf of theſe obligations, without letting the arts in their turn 
ſhare your influence and ae: | beide. who knows but 
3 = | „ ſome 
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ſome true genius may happen to ariſe under your miniſtry, exortus 
ut etherius ſol. - Every age might perhaps produce one or two of 
theſe to adorn it, if they were not ſunk under the cenſure and ob- 
loquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating pedants: I do not mean by 
a true genius any bold writer, who breaks through the rules of 
decency to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the ſingularity of his opinions: 
but one, who upon a deſerving ſubject is able to open new 
"ſcenes, and diſcover a vein of true and noble thinking, which 
never entered into any imagination before: every ſtroke of whoſe 
pen is worth. all the paper blotted by hundreds of others in the 
compaſs of their lives. I know, my lord, your friends will offer in 


your defence, that in your private capacity you never refuſed your 


purſe and credit to the ſervice and ſupport of learned or ingenious 
men: and that ever ſince you have been in publick employment, 
you have conſtantly beſtowed your favours to the moſt deſerving 
perſons. But I deſire your lordſhip not to be deceived : we never 
will admit of theſe excuſes, nor will allow your private liberality, 
as great as it is, to attone for your exceſſive publick thrift. But 
here again I am afraid moſt good ſubjects will interpoſe in your 
defence, by alledging the deſperate condition you found the na- 
tion in, and the neceſſity there was for ſo able and faithful a 
fteward to retrieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt frugality. We 
grant all this, my lord; but then it ought likewiſe to be conſi- 
dered, that you have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the publick, 
and that what we aſk is too inconſiderable to break into any rules 
of the ſtricteſt good huſbandry. The French king beſtows about 
half a dozen penſions to learned men in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
and perhaps a dozen in his own kingdom; which in the whole do 
probably not amount to half the income of many a private com- 
moner in England, yet have more contributed to the glory of that 
prince, than any million he hath otherwiſe employed. For learn- + 
ing, like all true merit, is eaſily ſatisfied; whilſt the falſe and 
counterfeit is perpetually craving, and never thinks it hath 
Me N enough. 


A 
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enough. The ſmalleſt favour given by a great prince, as a mark 
of eſteem, to reward the endowments of the mind, never fails to 
be returned with praiſe and gratitude, and loudly celebrated to the 
world. I have known ſome years ago ſeveral penſions given to 
particular perſons, (how deſervedly I ſhall not inquire) any one 
of which, if divided into ſmaller parcels, and diſtributed by the 
crown to thoſe, who might upon occaſion diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by ſome extraordinary production of wit or learning, would be 
amply ſufficient to anſwer the end. Or if any ſuch perſons were 


above money, (as every great genius certainly is with very mo- 
derate conveniencies of life) a medal, or ſome mark or diſtinetion, 


would do full as well. 


But forget my province, and find ü turning projektor be- 
fore I am aware; although it be one of the laſt characters under 


which I ſhould defire to appear before your lordſhip, eſpecially 
when I have the ambition of aſpiring to that of oy We the 


guns "OT and truth, 


My Lord, 
2 our Edu = 
_ obedient, moſt obli wit 
and moft humble ſervant, 
Londen, Feb. my 0 
1-12. 
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BOUT a month before the demiſe of queen Aune, the dean having laboured to reconcile 
the miniſters to each other without ſucceſs, retired to the houſe of a friend in Beriſbire, and 

never ſaw them more, But during this retreat he wrote-the following treatiſe, which he thought 
might be of ſome uſe even in that juncture, and ſent it up to Landon to be printed; but, upon · ſome 
diferentes in opinion between the author and the late lord Bolingbroke, the publication was delayed 
till the queen's death, and then he recalled his copy: it was afterwards placed in the hands of the 
late alderman Barber, from whom it was obtained to be printed. The ruin of the miniſtry by 
this animoſity among themſelves was long foreſeen and foretold by Sto, and it 1 by lord 
Bolingbroke's letter to fir William Windham, that in his heart he renounced. his friendſhip for Oxford 
long before the concluſion of the peace, though it did not appear till afterwards. <* The peace, 
„ ſays he, which had been judged to be the only ſolid foundation whereupon we could erect a to 
<< ſyſtem, and yet when it was made we found ourſelves at a ſtand; nay the very work, whic 
e ought to have been the baſis of our ſtrength, was in part demoliſhed before our eyes, and we 
<« were ſtoned with the ruins of it,” This event probably rendered the diſunion of the mini 
viſible; ſome principally endeavouring to ſecure themſelves, ſome ftill labouring to eſtabliſh at a 
events the party they had eſpouſed, which ſaw nothing but . encreaſe of mortification and nearer 
approaches to ruin,” and it is not to. be wondered, that when this treatiſe was written, the dean's at- 
tempts to reconcile his friends were unſucceſsful ; for Bolingbroke declares, that he abhorred Oxford 
to ſuch a degree, that he would rather have ſuffered baniſhment or death, than have taken me 
in concert with him to have avoided either. "x 1 
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wu Hatever key be e or Practiſed by ese politicians, 
they will hardly be able to convince the reaſonable of 
mankind, that the moſt plain, ſhort, eafy, ſafe, and lawful way 
to an end is not more eligible, that one directly contrary 
in De. of theſe quali.” 1 hav been fre qty aſſured i} 
by great miniſters, that politicks were nothing but common ſenſe; 5 4 
which, as it was the only true thing they ſpoke; ſoit was the only q 
thing they could have withed I ſhould'not believe. God hath given 
the bulk of mankind a capacity to underſtand reaſon when it is 
fairly offered; and by reaſon they would cafily be governed, if 
it were left to their choice. Thoſe princes in all ages, who were 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their myſterious {kill in government, found 
by the event, that they had ill conſulted their own quiet, or the 
eaſe and happineſs of their people; nor hatli poſterity remembered 
them with honour: ſuch as Lyſander and Philip among the Greeks, 
Tiberius in Rome, pope Alexander the ſixth and his ſon Cz/ar Borgia, 
queen Catherine de Medicis, Philip the ſecond of Spain, with many 
others. Nor are examples leſs frequent of minifters, farned for 


men of deep i intrigue, ' whoſe politicks have produced little more 


than murmurings, factions, and diſcontents, which N termi- | 


nated 1 in { the gray eget: ruin of the authors. „ 
Dd. VVV 
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; I can recolle& but three occaſions in a ſtate, where the talents 


of ſuch men may be thought neceſſary; I mean in a ſtate where 
the prince is obeyed and loved by his ſubjects: farſt, in the ne- 
gociation of a peace; ſecondly, in adjuſting the intereſts of our 
own country with thoſe of the nations round us, watching the 
ſeyeral motions of our neighbours and allies, and preſerving a due 
balance among them: laſtly, in the management of parties and 
factions at home. In the firſt of theſe caſes I have often heard it 
obſerved, that plain good ſenſe and a firm adherence to the point 
have proved more effectual than all thoſe arts, which I remem- 
ber a great foreign miniſter uſed in contempt to call the ſpirit of 
. : negociating, In the ſecond caſe much wiſdom and a thorough 
knowledge in affairs both foreign and domeſtick are certainly 
required: after which I know no talents neceſſary beſides me- 
thod and ſkill in the common forms of buſineſs. In the laſt caſe, 
Which is that of managing parties, there ſeems indeed to be 
more occaſion for employing this gift of the lower politicks, 
whenever the tide runs high againſt the court and miniſtry, which 
ſeldom happens under any tolerable adminiſtration, - while the 
true intereſt of the nation is purſued. But, here in England 
tor I do not pretend to eſtabliſh maxims of government in ge- 
neral) while the prince and miniſtry, the clergy, the majority of 
landed- men, and bulk of the people appear to have the ſame 
viewys and the ſame principles, it is not obvious to me, how thoſe 
at the helm can have many opportunities of ſhewing their {kill 
in myſtery and refinement, beſides what themſelves think fit to 
i ODETTE ⁵ an 0s HOTTIES 4H + % ͤ ͤ ᷣ V 15 8 7 Ree: oe ES Onto Bp 
Il have been aſſured by men long practiſed in buſineſs; that the 
2, . Tecrets of court are much fewer than we generally ſuppoſe; and 
I hold it for the greateſt ſecret of court, that they are ſo: be- 
| _ caufe the firſt ſprings of great events, like thoſe of great rivers, are 
oſten ſo mean and ſo little, that in decency they ought to be hid: 
and therefore miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proceedings to 
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bis accounted for by reaſoners at a diſtance, who often mould 
them into ſyſtems, that do not only go down very well in the 
coffee-houſe, but are ſupplies for pamphlets in the preſent age, 
and may probably. furniſh materials for memoirs and ae in 
the net. 
It is true indeed, that « even thaſe who are very near the court, 
and are ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare in the management of 
publick matters, are apt to deduct wrong conſequences by rea- 
ſoning upon the cauſes and motives of . thoſe actions, wherein 
themſelves are employed. A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and 
aſks your opinion, but conceals an eſſential circumſtance, upon 


which the whole weight of the matter turns; then he deſpiſeth 


your underſtanding for counſelling him no devter, and concludes 


he ought to truſt entirely to his own wiſdom, Thus he grows to 
abound in ſecrets and reſerves even towards thoſe, with whom he 
ought to act in the greateſt confidence and concert; and thus 


the world is brought to judge, that whatever be the iſſue and 


event, it was all foreſeen, contrived, and brou ght to pre 19 9 ſome 
maſter-ſtroke of his politicks. 

I could produce eee inſtances, from my own memo 
and obſervation, of events imputed to the profound ſkill and ad- 
dreſs. of a miniſter, which in reality were either the meer ef- 
fects of negligence, weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride, or at 
beſt, but the natural courſe of things left to themſelves. 
During this. very ſeſſion. of parliament a moſt ingenious gen- 


tleman, who hath much credit with thoſe in power, would needs 


| have it, that in the late diſſenſions at court, which grew too high 
to be any longer a ſecret, the whole matter was carried with the 
utmoſt dexterity on one fide, and with manifeſt ill conduct on 


the other. To prove this he made uſe of the moſt plauſible to- 


picks, drawn from the nature and dif poſition of the ſeveral per- 


ſons concerned, as well as of her majeſty ; all which he knows , 
as 5 much * as any man: and gave me a detail of the whole 
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with ſuch an appearance of probability, as committed to writing 
would paſs for an admirable piece of ſecret hiſtory. Yet Lam at 
the ſame time convinced by = ſtrongeſt reaſons, that the iſſue of 
thoſe diſſenſions, as to the part they had in the court and houſe 
of lords, was partly owing to very ern cauſes, and partly to 
the ſuuation of affairs, from whence in that conjuncture they could 
not eaſily terminate otherwiſe than they did, "wee: n—_—_ 
CG they may have for the future. 

In like manner 1 have heard a phyſician pronounce REN great 
gravity, that he had cured ſa many patients of malignant fevers, 
and as many more of the fmall-pox ; whereas in truth nine parts 


in ten of thoſe who recovered, owed their lives to the ſtrength of 


nature and a good een, while fuch a one happened to be 
their doctor. 
But, while it is fo difficult to do ſprings and motives 10 
Pas facts, and ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtances of others, it is. 
no wonder they could be ſo groſly miſrepreſented to the publick 
by curious inquiſitive heads, who proceed altogether upon con- 
jectures, and in reaſoning upon affairs of ſtate are fure to be miſ- 
taken by ſearching too deep. And as I have known this to be the 
frequent error of many others, ſo I am ſure it hath been perpetu- - 


ally mine, whenever I have attempted to diſcover the cauſes of 


* events by reſinement and conjecture; which F muſt ac- 
owledge hath very much abated my veneration for what they 


call arcana imperii; whereof I dare pronounce, that the fewer 


there are in any adminiſtration, it is YA ſo much the better. 
What L = hitherto ſaid, hath by no means been intended to 


| detract from the qualities requiſite in thoſe, who are truſted with 


the een OA A any eee on the contrary, Eknow no. 


ſo highly neceſſany, and where the want of any is ſo quickly or 
univerfally felt. A great miniſter hath no virtue for which che 
. may moube the b n nor any defect ** the pub- 


abilities and virtues of all kinds are . 
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lick! is not certainly a fufferer. I have known more than once or 
twice within four years paſt, an omiſſion, in appearance very 
mall, prove almoſt fatal to a whole ſcheme, and very hardly re- 
trieved. It is not always ſufficient for the perſon at the helm, 
that he is intrepid i in his nature, free from any tincture of avarice 
or nee and chat * n. great natural and ene abi- 
lities. 

- never en the reputation of much focrovy: was a chara cer 

of any advantage to a miniſter, becauſe it put all other men upon 
their guard to be as ſecret as he, and was conſequently the occa- 
ſion that perſons and things were always miſrepreſented to him: 
becauſe likewiſe too great an affectation of ſecrecy is uſually 
thought to be attended with thoſe little intrigues and refinements, 
which among the vulgar denominate a man a great politician; 
but among others is ba- whether deſervedly or no, to acquire the 
opinion of cunning: a talent, which differs as much from the true 
knowledge of government, as that of an attorney from an able 
lawyer. Neither indeed am I altogether convinced, that this ha- 
bit of multiplying ſecrets may not be carried on ſo fax ab 0 ſtop 
that communication, which is neceſſary in ſome degree among 
all who have any confiderable part in the management of publick | 
affairs: becauſe Þ have obſerved the inconveniencies ariſing from 
a want of love between thoſe WhO were to give directions, to 
have been of as ill conſequence, as any that could happen from 
the diſcovery of ſecrets. 1 ſuppoſe, when a building is to be erect- 
ed, the model may be the contrivance only of one head; and it 
is ſufficient that the under workmen be ordered to cut: ftones 
into certain ſhapes, and place them in certain poſitions: but the 
ſeveral maſter- builders muſt have ſome general knowledge of the 
deſign, without which they can give no orders at all. And, in- 
deed, I do not know a greater mark of an able miniſter, than 
chat of tightly adapting the ſeveral faculties of men; nor is any 


ne more to be lamented 9 Knpracicableneſs of doing 5 
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this in any great degree under our preſent circumſtances, while 
ſo many ſhut themſelves out by adhering to a faction, and while 
the court is enſlaved to the impatience of others, who deſire to 
ſell their vote, or their intereſt, as dear as they can. But whe- 
ther this hath not been ſubmitted to more than was neceſſary, 
whether it hath not been dangerous in the example, and pernici- 
ous in the practice, I will leave to the enquiry of thoſe who can 
better determine. 

It may be matter of no little admiration to conſider in ſome 
lights the ſtate of affairs among us for four years paſt. The 
queen finding herſelf and the majority of her kingdom grown 
weary of the avarice and inſolence, the miſtaken politicks, and 
deſtructive principles of her former miniſters; calls to the ſer- 
vice of the publick another ſet of men, who by confeſſion of 
their enemies had equal abilities at leaſt with their predeceſſors; 
whoſe intereſt made it neceſſary for them (although their inclina- 
tions had been otherwiſe) to act upon thoſe maxims which were 
moſt agreeable to the conſtitution in church and ftate ; whoſe 
birth and patrimonies gave them weight in the nation; and 
who (I ſpeak of thoſe who were to have the chief part in affairs) 
had long lived under the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip : with all 
theſe advantages ſupported by a vaſt majority of the landed in- 
tereſt, and the inferior clergy almoſt to a man, we have ſeveral 
times ſeen the preſent adminiſtration in the greateſt diſtreſs, and 
very near the brink of ruin, together with the cauſe of the church 
and monarchy committed to their charge; neither doth it appear 
to me at the minute I am now writing, that their power or du- 
ration are upon any tolerable foot of ſecurity : which I do not ſo 
much impute to the addreſs and induſtry of their enemies, as to 
ſome failures among themſelves, which I think have been full as 
- viſible in their cauſes as their effects. 

Nothing hath. given me greater indi gnation "WY to behold a 
miniſtry, who came with the eee, L have TR" act- 

1 ing 
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ing ever fince upon the defenſive in the houſe of lords with a ma- 
jority on their fide, and inſtead of calling others to account, as it 
was reaſonably expected, miſpending their time and loſing many 
opportunities of doing good, becauſe a ſtruggling faction kept 
them continually in play. This courage among the adverſaries of 
the court was inſpired into them by various incidents, for every 
one of which I think the niniſters, or, (if that was the caſe) the 
miniſter alone is to anſwer. 
For, firſt, that race of politicians, who in the cant phraſe are 
called the whimficals *, was never ſo numerous, or at leaſt ſo ac- 
tive, as it hath been fince the great change at court; many of 
thoſe who pretended wholly to be in with the principles upon 
which her majeſty and her new ſervants proceeded, either abſenting 
themſelves with the utmoſt indifference, in thoſe conjunctures 
whereon the whole cauſe depended, or ſiding directly with the 
enemy. FR 
" Jl oy well remember, when this miniſtry was not above a 
year old, there was a little murmuring among ſuch as are call- 
ed the higher tories or churchmen, that quicker progreſs was 
not made in removing thoſe of the diſcontented party out of em- 
ployments. I remember likewiſe, the reaſonings upon this mat- 
ter were various, even among many who were allowed to know a 
good deal of the inſide of the court; ſome ſuppoſed the queen 
was at firſt prevailed on to make that great change with no other 


view, than that of acting for the future upon a moderating ſcheme 


in order to reconcile both parties; and I believe there might 
poſſibly have been ſome grounds for this ſuppoſition. Others con- 
ceived the employments were left undiſpoſed of, in order to keep 
alive the hopes of many more impatient candidates than ever 
could be gratified. This hath ſince been looked on as a very 
e 1 RO br high 

* Whimſicals, were tories who had been ea- the danger of the ſucceſſion they joined the whigs 
ger for the concluſion of the peace till the treaties and declared directly againſt their party, and 


were perfected, then they could come up to no affected in moſt other points a moſt glorious neu- 
direct approbation; in the clamour raiſed about trality, See Bolin, Lett. to Mynd. p. 48, 49. 
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places would never have been kept in order, if all 


| fo long undiſpoſed of, and from too general an encourage 


high ſtrain of politicks, and to have ſucceeded accordingly ;| be- 
cauſe it is the opinion of many, that the numerous pretender; to 


@ad been cut off. Others were yet more refined; and thought 
it neither wiſe nor ſafe wholly to extinguiſh all oppoſition from 
the other fide ; becauſe in the nature of things it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that there ſhould be parties in an Enghih parliament ; 


and a faction already odious to the people might be ſuffered to 


continue with leſs danger, than any new one that could ariſe. 


To confirm this it was ſaid, that the majority in the houſe of 
commons was too great on the fide of the —— and began 


to form themſelves into a body (by the name of the Ocraber- club 


in order to put the miniſtry under ſubjection. Laſtly, the dan- 
ger of introducing too great a number of unexperienced men at 
once into office, was urged as an irrefragable reaſon for making 


changes by flow degrees. To diſcard an able officer from an em- 


ployment, or part of a commiſſion, where the revenue or trade 
were concerned, for no other reaſon but differing in ſome princi- 
ples ot government, might be of terrible conſequence. 

| However, it is certain, that none of theſe: excuſes were able 
to paſs among men, who argued only from the principles of g rang 
reaſon. For firſt, they looked upon all ſchemes of 
fion to be as vifonary and impoſſible in the ſtate, as in the — 
Secondly, while the ſpirit raiſed by the tryal of dr. Sacheverell 
continued in motion, men were not ſo keen upon coming in 
themſelves, as to ſee their enemies out, and deprived: of all aſſiſ- 
tance to do miſchief : and it is urged further, that this general 
ambition of hunting after places grew chiefly from ſeeing them 


ment 


by promiſes to all, who were thou ght capable of. doing either good 
or hurt. T hirdly, the fear of creating another party in caſe the 


_ preſent faction were wholly ſubdued, was in the opinion of plain 


men, and in regard to the ſituation of our affairs, too: great "ric 
* CT 
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crifice of the nation's ſafety to the genius of politicks; conſider- 
ing how. much was to be done, and how little time might pro- 
bably be allowed. Beſides, the diviſion of a houſe of commons 
into court and country parties, which was the evil they ſeemed to 
apprehend, could never be dangerous to a good miniſtry, who 
had the true intereſt and conſtitution of their country at heart : as 
for the apprehenſion of too great a majority in the houſe of com- 
mons, it appeared to be ſo vain, that upon ſome points of im- 
rtance the court was hardly able to procure one. And the 
October- club, which appeared ſo formidable at firſt to ſome po- 
liticians, proved in the ſequel to be the chief ſupport of thoſe who 
ſuſpected them. It was likewiſe very well known that the greateſt 
part of thoſe men, whom the former miniſtry left in poſſeſſion of 
employments, were loudly charged with inſufficiency or corrup- 
tion, over and above their obnoxious tenets in religion and go- 
vernment ; ſo that it would have been a matter of ſome difficulty 
to make a worſe choice: beſides, that plea for keeping men of 
factious principles in employment upon the ſcore of their abilities, 
was thought to be extended a little too far, and conſtrued to take 
in all employments whatſoever, although many of them requir- 
ed no more abilities than would ſerve to qualify a gentleman-uſher 
at court: ſo that this laſt excuſe for the very flow ſteps made in 
diſarming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to 
have more plauſibility, but leſs truth, than any of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the counſels or actions of the 
preſent miniſtry : their ſafety and intereſt are viſibly united with 
thoſe of the publick, they are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, 
altogether unſuſpected of avarice or corruption, and have the ad- 
vantage to be further recommended by the dread and hatred of 
the oppoſite faction. However, it is manifeſt that the zeal of their 
friends hath been cooling towards them for above two years paſt : 
they have been frequently deſerted or diſtreſſed upon the moſt 
preſſing occaſions, and very near giving up in deſpair : their cha- 
| E e | racters 
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raters have been often treated with the utmoſt barbarity and in- 
Juſtice in both houſes by ſcurrilous and enraged orators; while 
their neareſt friends, and even thoſe who muſt have a ſhare in 
their diſgrace, never offered a word in their vindication. 
When I examine with myſelf what occaſions the miniſtry may 
have given for this coldneſs, inconſtancy and diſcontent among 
their friends, I at the ſame time recolle& the various conjectures, 
reaſonings and ſuſpicions, which have run ſo freely for three years 
paſt, concerning the deſigns of the court : I do not only mean ſuch 
conjectures, as are born in a coffee-houſe, or invented by the 
malice of a party; but alſo the concluſions (however miſtaken) 


of wiſe and good men, whoſe quality and ſtation. fitted them to 


underſtand the reaſon of publick proceedings, and in whoſe power 
it lay to recommend or diſgrace an adminiſtration to the people. 
I muſt therefore take the boldneſs to aſſert, that all theſe diſcon- 
tents, how ruinous ſoever they may prove in the conſequences, 
have moſt unneceſſarily ariſen from the want of a due communi- 
cation and concert. Every man muſt have a light ſufficient for 
the length of the way he is appointed to go: there is a degree of 
confidence due to all ſtations ; and a petty conſtable will neither 
act chearfully or wiſely without that ſhare of it which property 


belongs to him: although the main ſpring in a watch be out of 


fight, there is an intermediate communication between it and the 
ſmalleſt wheel, or elſe no ufeful motion could be performed. 
This reſerved myſterious way of acting upon points, where there 


appeared not the leaſt occaſion for it, and towards perſons, who 
at leaſt, in right of their poſts, expected a more open treatment, 


was imputed to ſome hidden deſign, which every man conjectured 
to be the very thing he was moſt afraid of. Thoſe who profeſſed 
the heighth of what is called the church principle, ſuſpected, that 
a comprehenſion was intended, wherein the 2derate men on both 
ſides might be equally employed. Others went farther, and 
dreaded ſuch a comprehenſion, as directly tended to bring the old 

_ exploded 
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exploded principles and perſons once more into play. Again, 
Gila affected . unealy about the ſucceſſion, and Ss. to 
think there was a view of introducing that perſon, whatever he 
is, who pretends to claim the crown by inheritance. Others, eſ- 
ecially of late, ſurmiſed on the contrary, that the demands of 
the houſe of Hanover were induſtrioully fomented by ſome in 
power, without the privity of the — or —. Now, although 
theſe accuſations were too inconſiſtent to be all of them true, yet 
they were maliciouſſy ſuffered to paſs, and thereby took off 
much of that popularity, which thoſe at the helm ſtood in need 
of to ſupport them under the difficulties of a long perplexing 
negociation, a daily addition of publick debts, and an exhauſted 
treaſury. 

But the effects of this myſtical manner of proceeding did not 
end here: for, the late diſſenſions between the great men at court 
(which have been, for ſome time paſt, the publick entertainment 
of every coffee-houſe) are ſaid to have ariſen from the fame foun- 
tain ; while on one {ide very great reſerve, and certainly very great 
reſentment on the other *, if we may believe general report (tor I 
pretend to know no farther) have enflamed animoſities to ſuch a 

heighth, as to make all reconcilement impracticable. Suppoſing 
this to be true, it may ſerve for a great leſſon of humiliation to 
mankind, to behold the habits and paſſions of men otherwiſe high- 
ly accompliſhed, triumphing over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, 
and their own perſonal ſafety,” as well as that of their country, 
and probably of a moft gracious princeſs who hath entruſted 
it to them. A ſhip's crew quarreling in a ſtorm, or while their 
enemies are within gun-ſhot, is but a faint idea of this fatal in- 
fatuation : of which, although it be hard to ſay enough, ſome 
people may think perhaps I have already ſaid too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the deſertion of friends and loſs 
of reputation have been ſo great, that I do not ſee how the mini- 

E e 2 ſters 


* Lord Oxford's reſerve was the cauſe of Bolingbrote's reſentment. 
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ſters could have continued many weeks in their ſtations, if their 
oppoſers of all kinds had agreed about the methods by which they 
ſhould be ruined : and their preſervation hitherto ſeems to re- 
ſemble his, who had two poiſons given him together of contrary 
operations. | 

It may ſeem very impertinent in one of my level to point out to 
thoſe, who fit at the helm, what courſe they ought to ſteer. I know 
enough of courts to be ſenſible, how mean an opinion great mini- 
ſters have of moſt men's underftanding; to a degree, that in any 
other ſcience would be called the groſſeſt pedantry. However, 
unleſs I offer my ſentiments in this point, all I have hitherto ſaid, 
will be to no purpoſe. 

The general wiſhes and deſires of a people are perhaps more 
obvious to other men, than to miniſters of ſtate. There are two 
points of the higheſt importance, wherein a very great majority of 
the kingdom appear perfectly hearty and unanimous. Firſt, that 
the church of England ſhould be preſerved entire in all her rights, 

wers and privileges; all doctrines relating to government diſcou- 
raged, which ſhe condemns; all ſchiſms, ſects and hereſies diſ- 
countenanced and kept under due ſubjection, as far as conſiſts 
with the lenity of our conſtitution; her open enemies (among 
whom I include at leaſt diſſenters of all denominations) not truſted 
with the ſmalleſt degree of civil or military power; and her ſecret 
adverſaries under the names of whigs, low-church, republicans, 
moderation-men and the like, receive no marks of favour from 
the crown, but what they ſhould deſerve by a ſincere reformation. 

Had this point been ſteadily purſued in all its parts, for three, 
years paſt, and aſſerted as the avowed reſolution of the court, 
there muſt probably have been an end of faction, which hath been 
able ever ſince with ſo much vigour to diſturb and inſult the admi- 
niſtration. I know very well, that ſome refiners pretend to argue 
for the uſefulneſs of parties in ſuch a government as ours: I have 


ſaid ſomething of this already, and have heard a great many idle 
3 3 wiſe 
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wiſe topicks upon the ſubject. But I ſhall not argue that matter 
at preſent : I ſuppoſe, if a man thinks it neceſſary to play with a 
ſerpent, he will chuſe one of a kind that is leaſt miſchievous; other- 
wiſe, although it appears to be cruſhed, it may have life enough to 
ſting him to death. So, I think it is not ſafe tampering with the 
preſent faction, at leaſt in this juncture : firſt, becauſe their prin- 
ciples and practices have been already very dangerous to the conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate : ſecondly, becauſe they are highly ir- 
ritated with the loſs of their power, full of venom and vengeance, 
and prepared to execute every thing that rage or malice can ſug- 
geſt : but principally, becauſe they have prevailed by miſrepreſen- 
tations and other artifices to make the fſucceſſor look upon them as 
the only perſons he can truſt : upon which account they cannot 
be too ſoon, or too much diſabled ; neither will England ever be 
ſate from the attempts of this wicked confederacy, until their 
ſtrength and intereſt ſhall be ſo far reduced, that for the future it 
{hall not be in the power of the crown, although in conjunction 
with any rich and factious body of men, to chuſe an ill majority in 
the houſe of commons. 

One ſtep very neceſſary to this great work will be to regulate 
the army, and chiefly thoſe troops which in their turns have the 
care of her majefty's perſon; who are moſt of them fitter to: guard 
a prince under an high court of juſtice, than ſeated on the throne. 
The peculiar hand of providence hath hitherto preſerved her ma- 
jeſty, encompaſſed, whether ſleeping or travelling, by her enemies: 
but ſince religion teacheth us, that providence ought not to be 
tempted, it is ill-venturing to truſt that precious life any longer to 
thoſe, who by their publick behaviour and diſcourſe diſcover their 
impatience to ſee it at an end; that they may have liberty to be 
the inſtruments of glutting at once the revenge of their patrons and 
their own, It ſhould be well remembered, what a ſatisfaction 
theſe gentlemen (after the example of their betters) were ſo ſan- 


guine to expreſs upon the queen's laſt illneſs at Vindſor, and what: 
threatenings: 
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threatenings they uſed of refuſing to obey their general, in caſe 
that illneſs had proved fatal. Nor do I think it a want of charity to 
ſuſpect, that in ſuch an evil day an enraged faction would be 
highly pleaſed with the power of the ſword, and with great con- 
nivance leave it fo long unſheathed, until they were got rid of their 
moſt formidable adverſaries. In the mean time it muſt be a very 
melancholy proſpect, that whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to viſit us 
with this calamity, thoſe who are paid to be defenders of the civil 
power, will ſtand ready for any acts of violence, that a Junta com- 
poſed of the greateſt enemies to the conſtitution ſhall think fit to 
enjoin them. FEEL 
The other point of great importance is the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover: not from any partia- 
lity to that illuſtrious houſe, further than as it hath had the honour 
to mingle with the blood royal of England, and is the neareſt 
branch of our regal line reformed from popery. This point hath 
one advantage over the former, that both parties profeſs to deſire 
the ſame bleſſing for poſterity, but differ about the means of ſe- 
curing it. From whence it hath come to paſs, that the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, in appearance the deſire of the whole nation, hath pro- 
ved the greateſt topick of {lander, jealouſy, fuſpicion and diſcontent. 
I have been fo curious to aſk ſeveral acquaintance among the op- 
polite party, whether they, or their leaders, did really ſuſpect there 
had been ever any deſign in the miniſtry to weaken the ſucceſſion 
in favour of the pretender, or of any other perſon whatſoever. 
Some of them freely anſwered in the negative : others were of the 
fame opinion, but added, they did not know what might be done 
in time, and upon farther provocations : others again ſeemed to 
believe the affirmative, but could never produce any plauſible 
grounds for their belief. I have likewiſe been affured by a perſon 
of ſome conſequence, that during a very near and conſtant fami- 
liarity with the great men at court for four years paſt, he never 
could obſerve, even in thoſe hours of converſation where there is 
3 7 uſually 
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uſually leaſt reſtraint, that one word ever paſſed among them to 
ſhew a diſlike to the preſent ſettlement; although they would ſome- 
times lament, that the falſe repreſentations of their's and the king- 
dom's enemies had made ſome impreſſions in the mind of the ſuc- 
ceſſor. As to my own circle of acquaintance I can ſafely athrm, that 
excepting thoſe who are nomjurors by profeſſion, I have not met 
with above two perſons who appeared to have any ſcruples con- 
cerning the preſent limitation of the crown. I therefore think it 
may very impartially be pronounced, that the number of thoſe, 
who with to ſee the ſon of the abdicated prince upon the throne, 
is altogether inconſiderable. And further, I believe it will be 
found, that there are none who ſo much dread any attempt he 
ſhall make for the recovery of his imagined rights, as the Rommar- 
Catholicks of England; who love their freedom and properties too 
well to deſire his entrance by a French army, and a field of blood; 
who muſt continue upon the ſame foot if he changeth his religion, 
and muſt expect to be the firſt and greateſt ſufferers if he ſhould 
happen to fail. 
As to the perſon of this nominal prince, he lies under all manner 

of diſadvantages : the vulgar imagine him to have been a child im- 
poſed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents and 
their bigotted counſellors ; who took ſpecial care, againſt all the 
rules of common policy, to educate him in their hateful ſuperſti- 
tion, ſucked in with his milk and confirmed in his manhood, too 
ſtrong to be now ſhaken by mr. Leſley * ; and a counterfeit con- 
verſion will be too groſs to paſs upon the kingdom, after what we 
have ſeen and ſuffered from the like practice in his father. He is 
likewiſe ſaid to be of weak intellectuals, and an unſound conſtitu- 
tion: he was treated contemptibly enough by the young, princes 
of Fr Ace, EVEN during the Wär; 18 now wholly neglected by that 
_ crown, and driven to live in exile upon a ſmall exhibition: he is 
VG AID: % e VA Beinen: | utterly 
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Ceſty was a nonjuring clergyman, "who. ber of parliam nt in London, in praiſe and on 
wrate/a letter from Barleduc in Lorrain, the place behalf of his prince. The letter was printed and 
of the pretender's reſi-dence, addreſſed to a mem- publickly handed about in Landon. 
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utterly unknown in England, which he left in the cradle: his fa- 
ther's friends are moſt of them dead, the reſt antiquated or poor. 
Six and twenty years have almoſt paſt fince the revo/urion, and the 
bulk of thoſe who are now moſt in action either at court, in par- 
liament, or publick offices, were then boys at ſchool or the univer- 
ſities, and look upon that great change to have happened during a 

eriod of time for which they are not accountable. The logick of 
the higheſt tories is now, that this was the eſtabliſhment they 
found, as ſoon as they arrived to a capacity of judging ; that they 
had no hand in turning out the late king, and therefore have no 
crime to anſwer for, if it were any: that the inheritance to the 
crown is fixed in purſuance of laws made ever ſince their remem- 
brance, by which all papiſts are excluded, and they have no other 
rule to go by: that they will no more diſpute king William the 
third's title, than king William the fir/fs ; fince they muſt have 
recourſe to hiſtory for both : that they have been inſtructed in the 
doctrines of paſſive obedience, non-refiftance, and hereditary right, 
and find them all neceſſary for preſerving the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment in church and ſtate and for continuing the ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover, and mult in their own opinion renounce all 
thoſe doctrines by ſetting up any other title to the crown. This, I 


ſay, ſeems to be the political creed of all the high-principled men 


I have for ſome time met with of forty years old and under; which 


although I do not pretend to juſtify in every part, yet J am ſure 


it ſets the proteſtant ſucceſſion upon a much firmer foundation, 
than all the indigeſted ſchemes of thoſe who profeſs to act upon 

what they call revo/ution-principles. 0 
Neither ſhould it perhaps be ſoon forgotten, that during the 
greateſt licentiouſneſs of the preſs, while the ſacred character of the 
ueen was every day inſulted in factious papers and ballads, not 
the leaſt reflecting inſinuation ever appeared againſt the Hanover 
family, whatever occaſion was offered to intemperate pens by the 

raſhneſs or indiſcretion of one or two miniſters from thence. 
From 
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From all theſe conſiderations I muſt therefore lay it down as 
an unconteſtable truth, that the ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms in 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover is as firmly ſecured as the nature 
of the thing can poſſibly admit; by the oaths of all thoſe who are 
entruſted with any office, by the very principles of thoſe who are 
termed the high-church, by the general inclinations of the people, 
by the infignificancy of that perſon who claims it from inheri- 
tance, and the little aſſiſtance he can expect either from princes 
abroad or adherents at home. 
However, ſince the virulent oppoſers of the queen and her ad- 
miniſtration have ſo far prevailed by their emiſſaries at the court of 
Hanover, and by their practices upon one or two ignorant, un- 
mannerly meſſengers from thence, as to make the e/e&or deſire 
| ſome farther ſecurity, and ſend over a memorial here to that end: 
the great queſtion is how to give reaſonable ſatisfaction to his high- 
neſs, and (what is infinitely of greater conſequence) at the ſame time 
conſult the honour and ſafety of the queen, whoſe quiet poſſeſzor: 
is of much more conſequence to us of the preſent age, than his re- 
ver ion. The ſubſtance of his nemorial, if I retain it right, is to 
deſire that ſome one of his family might live in Exgland, with ſuch 
a maintenance as is uſual to thoſe of the royal blood, and that cer- 
tain ziz/es ſhould be conferred upon the reſt according to antient 
cuſtom. The iemorial doth not ſpecify which of the family 
ſhould be invited to reſide here; and if it had, I believe however, 
her majeſty would have looked upon it as a circumſtance left to her 
own choice, 11 | 
But, as all this is moſt manifeſtly unneceſſary in itſelf, and only 
in compliance with the miſtaken doubts of a preſumptive heir; ſo 
the nation would (to ſpeak in the language of Mr. Steel) Exp OT, 
that her majeſty ſhould be made perfectly eaſy from that fide for 
the future; no more to be alarmed with apprehenſions of v;/zs, or 
demands of writs, where * ſhe hath not thought fit to give any 
invitation. The nation would likewiſe expect, that there ſhould be 
an end of all private commerce between that court and the leaders 


* Baron Schutz, envoy extraordinary from the. of Cambridge, and it was expected that his high- 
elector of Hanover, demanded a writ for the e- neſs would have made a viſit to the court of 
lectoral prince to fit in the houſe of peers as duke London. c 
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of a party here; and, that his electoral h;ghne/s ſhould declare him- 
ſelf entirely ſatisfied with all her majeſty's proceedings, her treaties 
of peace and commerce, her alliances abroad, her choice of mini- 
ſters at home, and particularly in her moſt gracious condeſcenſions 
to his requeſt : that he would upon all proper occaſions, and in the 
moſt publick manner, diſcover his utter diſlike of factious perſons 
and principles, but eſpecially of that party, which under the pre- 
tence or ſhelter of his protection hath fo long diſquieted the king- 
dom : and laſtly, that he would acknowledge the goodneſs of the 
queen, and juſtice of the nation, in ſo fully ſecuring the ſucceſſion 
to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could never comprehend, why 
the court of Hanover, who have all along thought themſelves ſo 
perfectly ſecure in the affections, the principles and the profeſſions 
of the /ow-church party, ſhould not have endeavoured, according 
to the uſual politicks of princes, to gain over thoſe who were re- 
preſented as their enemies ; {ince theſe ſuppoſed enemies had made 
ſo many advances, were in poſſeſſion of all the power, had framed 
the very ſettlement to which that illuſtrious family owes its claim ; 
had all of them abjured the pretender ; were now employed in the 
great offices of ſtate, and compoſed a majority in both houſes of 
parliament. Not to mention, that the queen herſelf, with the bulk 
of the landed gentry and commonalty throughout the kingdom, 
were of the number. 'This one would think might be a ſtrength 
ſufficient not only to o ruct but to beſtow a ſucceſſion: and ſince 
the preſumed heir could not but be perfectly ſecure of the other 
party, whoſe greateſt avowed grievance was the pretended danger 
of his future rights; it might therefore furely have been worth his 
while to have made at leaſt one ſtep towards cultivating a fair cor- 
reſpondence with the power in poſſeſſion. Neither could thoſe, 
who are called his friends, have blamed him, or with the leaſt de- 
cency enter into any engagements for defeating his title. 

But why may not the reaſons of this proceeding in the elefor be 
directly contrary to what is commonly imagined? Methinks I could 
endeavour to believe, that his highneſs is thoroughly acquainted 


with 
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with both parties; is convinced, that no true member of the 
church of England can eaſily be ſhaken in his principles of loyalty, 
or forget the obligation of an oath, by any provocation. That zhe/e 
are therefore the people he intends to rely upon, and keeps only 
fair with the others from a true notion he hath of their doctrines, 
which prompt them to forget their duty upon every motive of in- 

tereſt or ambition, If this conjecture be right, his highneſs cannot 
| ſure but entertain a very high eſteem of ſuch miniſters, who con- 
tinue to act under the dread and appearance of a ſucceſſor's ut- 
molt diſpleaſure, and the threats of an enraged faction, whom he 
is ſuppoſed alone to favour, and to be guided entirely in his judg- 


ment of Britiſh affairs and perſons by their opinions. 


But to return from this digreſſion: the preſence of that infant 


prince * among us could not, I think, in any fort be inconſiſtent 
with the ſafety of the queen; he would be in no danger of being 
corrupted in his principles, or expoſed in his perſon by vicious com- 
panions ; he could be at the head of no factious clubs and cabals, 
nor be attended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might re- 
preſent as popularity. He would have none of that impatience 
which the frailty of human nature gives to expecting heirs. There 
would be no pretence for men to make their court by affecting 
German modes and refinements in dreſs or behaviour: nor would 
there be an occaſion of inſinuating to him, how much more his 


levee was frequented, than the anti-chambers of St. James's. Add 


to all this, the advantages of being educated in our religion, laws, 
language, manners, nature of the government, each ſo very diffe- 
rent from thoſe he would leave behind. By which likewiſe he 
might be highly uſeful to his father, if that prince ſhould happen 
to ſurvive her majeſty. e | 

The late king William, who after his marriage with the lady 
Mary of England, could have no probable expectation of the crown, 
and very little even of being a queen's huſband (the duke of 7k 
having a young wife) was no ſtranger to our language or manners, 
and went often to the chapel of his princeſs; which I obſerve the 


* The infant prince was the ſon of the elec- reſide here in conſequence of the memorial, See 
toral prince of Hanover, who might be choſen to p. 217. 
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rather, becauſeI could heartily wiſh the like diſ poſition were in ano- 
ther court, and becauſe it may be diſagreeable to a prince to take up 
new doctrines on a ſudden, or ſpeak to his ſubjects by an interpreter. 

An ill- natured or inquiſitive man may ſtill, perhaps, deſire to 
preſs the queſtion further by aſking, what is to be done, in caſe it 
ſhould ſo happen, that this malevolent working party at home hath 
credit enough with the court of Hanover to continue the ſuſpicion, 
jealouſy, and uneaſineſs there againſt the queen and her miniſtry ; 
to make ſuch demands be ſtill inſiſted on, as are by no means 
thought proper to be complied with; and in the mean time to 
ſand at arm's length with her majeſty, and in cloſe conjunction 
with thoſe who oppoſe her. 

I take the anſwer to be eaſy: in all nth the ſafeſt way is to 
put thoſe, we diſpute with, as much in the wrong as we can. 


When her majeſty ſhall have i ret ſuch or the like conceſſions as I 


have above mentioned, in order to remove thoſe ſcruples artifici- 
ally raiſed in the mid of the expectant heir, and to divide him 
from that faction by which he is ſuppoſed to have been miſled ; 
ſhe hath done as much as any prince can do, and more than any 
other would probably do in her caſe; and will be juſtified before 
God and man, whatever be the event. The equitable part of thoſe, 
who now fide againſt the court, will probably be more temperate ; 
and, if a due diſpatch be made in placing the civil and military 
power in the hands of ſuch as wiſh well to the conſtitution, it can- 
not be any way for the quiet or intereſt of a ſucceſſor to gratify ſo 
{mall a faction, as will probably then remain, at the expence of a 
much more numerous and conſiderable part of his ſubjects. Nei- 
ther do I ſee how the principles of ſuch a party, either in religion 
or government, will prove very agreeable, becauſe I think Lu- 
ther and Calvin ſeem to have dittered as much as any two among 
the reformers : and, becauſe a German prince will probably be 
ſu ſpicious of thoſe, wha think they can never depreſs the prero- 
gative enough. : 
But ſuppoſing, once for all, as far as l that the elgctor 
ſhould utterly refuſe to be upon any terms of confidence with the 
preſent 
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preſent miniſtry, and all others of their principles, as enemies to 
him and the ſucceſſion ; nor eaſy with the queen herſelf: but 
upon ſuch conditions as will not be thought con/ifent with her ſafe- 
ty and honour ; and continue to place all his hopes and truſt in the 
diſcontented party. I think it were humbly to be wiſhed, that 
whenever the ſucceſſion ſhall take place, the alterations intended 
by the new prince ſhould be made by Himſelß, and not by his de- 
puties : becauſe I am of opinion, that the clauſe empowering the 
ſucceſſor to appoint a latent, unlimited number, additional to the 
ſeven regents named in the a, went upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
ſecret committee would be of ſuch, whoſe enmity and contrary prin- 
ciples diſpoſed them to confound the reſt. King William, whole 
title was much more controverted than that of her majeſty's fuc- 1 
ceſſor can ever probably be, did for ſeveral years leave the admi- 1 
niſtration of the kingdom in the hands of lords juſtices, during [ 
the heighth of a war, and while the abdicated prince. himſelt was | 
frequently attempting an invaſion : from whence one might ima- 
gine, that the regents appointed by parliament upon the demiſe of | 
the crown would be able to keep the peace during an ablence of a 
few weeks without any colleagues. However, Iam pretty confident 
that the only reaſon, why a power was given of chuſing dormant 
viceroys, was to take away all pretence of a neceſſity to invite over 
any of the family here, during her majeſty's life. So that I do not 
well apprehend what arguments the e/e&or can uſe to inſiſt upon Soth. | 
To conclude; the only way of ſecuring the conſtitution in ö 
church and ſtate, and conſequently this very proteſtant ſucceſſion 
itſelf, will be by leſſening the power of our domeſtic adverſaries as | 
much as can poſſibly conſiſt with the lenity of our government; ; 
and, if this be not ſpeedily done, it will be eafy to point where | 
the nation is to fix the blame: for we are well affured, that ſince 
the account her majeſty received of the cabals, the trumphs, the 
inſolent behaviour of the whole faction during her late illneſs at 
Windſor, ſhe hath been as willing to fee them deprived of all 
power to do miſchief, as any of her moſt zealous. and loyal ſub- 
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ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
W E have juſt enough religion to make us hate, but not enough 
to make us love one- another. 

Reflect on things paſt, as wars, negociations, factions, erc. we 
enter ſo little into thoſe intereſts, that we wonder how men could 
poſſibly be ſo buſy and concerned for things fo tranſitory ;. look 
on the preſent times, we find the ſame humour, yet wonder not 
at all. | 

A wiſe man endeavours, by conſidering all circumſtances, to 
make conjectures, and form concluſions ; but the ſmalleſt acci- 
dent intervening (and in the courſe of affairs it is impoſſible to fore- 
ſee all) does often produce ſuch turns and changes, that at laſt he 
is juſt as much in doubt of events as the moſt ignorant and un- 
experienced perſon. | 
 Poſitiveneſs is a good quality for preachers and orators, becauſe 
he that would obtrude his thoughts and reafons upon a multitude, 
will convince others the more, as he appears convinced himſelf. 

How is it poſſible to expect that mankind will take advice, 
when they will not ſo much as take warning ? 

I forget whether advice be among the loſt things, which Ariſio 
fays are to be found in the moon; that and time ought to have 
been there. 1 | 

No preacher is liſtened to but time, which gives us the ſame 
train and turn of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to 
put into our heads before. 

When we deſire or ſollicit any thing, our minds run wholly on 
the good fide or circumſtances of it ; when it is obtained, our 
minds run wholly on the bad ones. | 
In a glaſs-bouſe the workmen often fling in a ſmall quantity of 


freſh coals, which ſeems to diſturb the fare, but very much enli- 
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vens it. This ſeems to allude to a gentle ſtirring of the paſſions, 
that the mind may not languiſh. 

Religion ſeems to have grown an infant with age, and requires 
miracles to nurſe it, as it had in its infancy. 

All fits of pleaſure are balanced by an equal degree of pain or 
languor ; it is like ſpending this year part of the next year's re- 
venue. 

The latter part of a wiſe man's life is taken up in curing the fol- 
lies, prejudices, and falſe opinions he had contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himſelf with relation to 
poſterity, let him conſider in old books what he finds that he is 
glad to know, and what omiſſions he moſt laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give immortality to 
none but themſelves : it is Homer and Virgil we reverence and ad- 
mire, not Achilles or Z#neas. With hiſtorians it is quite the con- 
trary ; our thoughts are taken up with the actions, perſons, and e- 
vents we read, and we little regard the authors. | 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may know him by 
this ſign, that the dunces are all in confederacy againſt him. 

Men who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are in a ſtate where 
there are many accidents to diforder and diſcompoſe, but few to 
pleaſe them. 

It is unwiſe to puniſh cowards with ignominy ; for if they had 
regarded that, they would not have been cowards : death is their 
proper puniſhment, becauſe they fear it moſt. 

The greateſt inventions were produced in the times of igno- 
rance; as the uſe of the compaſs, gunpowder, and printing ; and 
by the dulleſt nation, as the Germans. | 

One argument to prove that the common relations of ghe/ts and 
ſpeftres are generally falſe, may be drawn from the opinion held, 
that ſpirits are never ſeen by more than one perſon at a time; that 
is to ſay, it ſeldom happens to above one perſon in a company to 
be poſſeſſed with any high degree of ſpleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think, that in the day of judgment there will be 
ſmall allowance given to the wiſe for their want of morals, and to 
3 the 
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the i ignorant for their want of faith, becauſe both are without ex- 
cuſe. This renders the advantages equal of ignorance and know- 
ledge. But ſome ſcruples in the wiſe, and ſome vices in the i 1gno- 
_ will perhaps be forgiven upon the ſtrength of temptation to 
eac 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory leſſens very och by 
diſtance of time, though ſome minute circumſtances are very va- 
r and it requires great judgment in a writer to diſtinguiſh. 

It is grown a word of courſe for writers to ſay, This critical 
age, as divines ſay, This ſinful age. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve how tree the preſent age is in laying 
taxes on the next: Future ages ſhall talk of this; this ſhall be fa- 
mous to all poſterity : whereas their time and thoughts will be taken 
up about preſent things, as ours are now. 

The camelion, who is ſaid to feed upon nothing but air, hath 
of all animals che nimbleſt tongue. 

When a man is made a ſpiritual peer he loſes his ſir-name; 
e a temporal, his chriſtian- name. | 

It is in diſputes as in armies, where the weaker ſide ſets up falſe 
lights, and makes a great noiſe, to make the enemy believe them 
more numerous and ſtrong than they really are. 

Some men, under the notions of weeding out prejudices, Si- 
cate virtue, honeſty, and religion. . 

In all well- inſtituted commonwealths, care has been taken to 
limit mens poſſeſſions; which is done for many reaſons, and among 
the reſt, for one which perhaps is not often conſidered, that when 
bounds are ſet to mens deſires, after they have acquired as much as 
the laws will permit them, their private intereſt is at an end, and 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himſelf of the cen- 
ſure of the world; to deſpiſe it, to return the like, or to endeavour 
to live ſo as to avoid it: the firſt of theſe is uſually pretended, the 
laſt i is almoſt impoſſible, the univerſal practice is for the ſecond. 


Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beaſts yery ſeldom have 
3 horns, 
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horns, but in hot they have very large ones. This might bear a 
pleaſant application. Fr I Upngey 
I never heard a finer piece of ſatire againſt /awyers, than that of 
aſtrologers, when they pretend by rules of art to tell when a ſuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; 
thus making the matter depend entirely upon the influence of the 
ſtars, without the leaſt regard to the merits of the cauſe. 
The expreſſion in Apocrypha about Tobit and his dog following 
him I have often heard ridiculed, yet Homer has the ſame words 
of Telemachus more than once; and Virgil ſays ſomething like it of 
Evander. And I take the book of Tobit to be partly poetical. 
I have known ſome men poſſeſſed of good qualities, which were 
very ſerviceable to others, but uſeleſs to themſelves ; like a ſun- dial 
on the front of a houſe, to inform the neighbours and paſſengers, 
but not the owner within. 1 | 
If a man would regiſter all his opinions upon love, politicks, re- 
ligion, learning, erc. beginning from his youth and fo go on to old | 
age, what a bundle of inconfaſtencies and contradictions would ap- 
pear at laſt ? 
What they do in heaven we are ignorant of ; what they do not 
we are told expreſly, that they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage. os 
When a man obſerves the choice of ladies now-a-days in the diſ- | 
penſing of their favours, can he forbear paying fome veneration to 
the memory of thoſe mares mentioned by Xenophon *, who, while 
their manes were on, that is, while they were in their beauty, 
would never admit the embraces of an aſs. 
It is a miſerable thing to live in ſuſpence ; it is the life of a ſpider. 


Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. Ovid Metam. 
The ſtoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by lopping off our 
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deſires, is like cutting off our feet when we want ſhoes. 
* De Re Equeſtri. 
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Phyſicians ought not to give their judgment of religion, for the 
ſame reaſon that butchers are not admitted to be jurors upon life 


and death. | | 

The reaſon, why ſo few marriages are happy, is becauſe young 
ladies ſpend their time in making nets, not in making cages, 
It a man will obſerve as he walks the ſtreets, I believe he will 


find the merrieſt countenances in mourning-coaches. 


Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with prudence, than a 
misfortune that. is attended with ſhame and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confeſſed only by the miſerable; for 
the happy impute all their ſucceſs to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meaneſt offices; ſo 
climbing is performed in the ſame poſture with creeping. 

4 company 1s like a dog, who dirts thoſe moſt whom he loves 
Dart. © = 

Cenſure is the tax a man pays to the publick for being eminent. 

Although men are accuſed for not knowing their own weakneſs, 
yet perhaps as few know their own ſtrength, It is in men as in 
ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of gold which the owner 
knows not of. —— 

Satire is reckoned the eaſieſt of all wit; but I take it to be other- 
wiſe in very bad times: for it is as hard to ſatirize well a man of 
diſtinguiſhed vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſned virtues. 
It is eaſy enough to do either to people of moderate characters. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment of age; ſo that 


our judgment grows harder to pleaſe, when we have fewer things 


to offer it: this goes through the whole commerce of life. When 
we are old, our friends find it difficult to pleaſe us, and are leſs 
concerned whether we be pleaſed or no. ED 
No wiſe man ever wiſhed to be younger. 
An idle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good ones you gave be- 
fore. | | „ 5 
The motives of the beſt actions will not bear too ſtrict an en- 
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quiry. It is allowed, that the cauſe of moſt actions, good or bad, 
may be reſolved into the love of ourſelves; but the ſelf- love of 
ſome men inclines them to pleaſe others; and the ſelf-love of o- 


thers is wholly employed i in pleaſing themſelves. This makes the 


great diſtinction between virtue and vice. Religion is the beſt mo- 
tive of all actions, yet religion is allowed to be the higheſt inſtance 
of ſelt-love. 

When the world has once begun to uſe us ill it afterwards con- 
tinues the ſame treatment with leſs ſcruple or ceremony, as men 
do to a whore. 

Old men view beſt at a diſtance with the eyes of their under- 
ſtanding as well as with thoſe of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide their wiſdom than their folly, 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation to a prince, 
as wine or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a Judge, or ava- 
rice to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

Anthony Henly's farmer dying of an 3 ma, faid, well, if I can 
get this breath once out, I'll take care it ſhall never get in again, 
The humour of exploding many things under the name ot tritles, 
topperics, and only imaginary goods, is a very falſe proot either of 
wiſdom or magnanimity, and a great check to virtuous actions. 
For inſtance, with regard to fame: there is in moſt people a re- 
luctance and unwillingneſs to be forgotten. We obſerve even a- 
mong the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inſcription over 
their grave. It requires but little philoſophy to diſcover and ob- 
{erve that there is no intrinſick value in all this; however, if it be 
founded in our nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought not ta 

be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largeſt tribute heaven receives, and the ſincereſt 
part of our devotion. | 

The common fluency of ſpeech i in many men, and moſt women - 
is owing to a ſcarcity of matter, and a ſcarcity of words; for who- 
ever is a maſter of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will 
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be apt in ſpeaking to heſitate upon the choice of both; whereas 
common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and one ſet of words 
to cloath them in; and theſe are always ready at the mouth: fo 
people come faſter out of a church when it is almoſt empty, than 
when a crowd is at the door. 

Few are qualified to ſbine in company; but it is in moſt mens 
power to be agreeable. The reaſon therefore, why converſation 
runs ſo low at preſent, is not the defect of underſtanding, but pride, 
vanity, ill- nature, affectation, ſingularity, poſitiveneſs, or ſome o- 
ther vice, the effect of a wrong education. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain men 
delight in telling what honours have been done them, what great 
company they have kept, and the like, by which they plainly con- 
feſs that theſe honours were more than their due, and ſuch as their 
friends would not believe if they had not been told: whereas a man 
truly proud thinks the greateſt honours below his merit, and con- 
ſequently ſcorns to boaſt. I therefore deliver it as a maxim, that 
whoever deſires the character of a proud man, ought to conceal his 
vanity. | 
hs in a free country, is, or ought to be, the determination of 
the majority of thoſe who have property in land. | 

One argument uſed to the diſadvantage of providence, I take to 
be a very ſtrong one in its defence. It is objected, that ſtorms and 
tempeſts, unfruitful ſeaſons, ſerpents, ſpiders, flies, and other nox- 
ious or troubleſome animals, with many more inſtances of the like 
kind, diſcover an imperfection in nature, becauſe human life would 
be much eafier without them: but the deſign of providence may 
clearly be perceived in this proceeding. The motions of the ſun and 
moon; in ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, as far as philoſo- 
phers have been able to diſcover and obſerve, are in the utmoſt de- 
gree of regularity and perfection; but wherever God hath left to 
man the power of interpoſing a remedy by thought or labour, 
there he hath placed things in a ſtate of imperfection on purpoſe 


to 
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to ſtir up human induſtry, without which life would ſtagnate, or 
indeed rather could not ſubſiſt at all: Cris accuunt mortalia corda, 

Praiſe is the daughter of preſent power. | 

How inconſiſtent is man with himſelf ? 

I have known ſeveral perſons of great fame for wiſdom in pub- 
lick affairs and councils governed by fooliſh ſervants. 

I have knownſgreat miniſters, diſtinguiſhed for wit and learn- 
ing, who preferred none but dunces. 

I have known men of great valour cowards to their wives. 

TI have known men of the greateſt cunning perpetually cheated. 

I knew three great miniſters, who could exactly compute and 
ſettle the accompts of a kingdom, but were wholly ignorant of 
their own economy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preſerve well-inclined men 
in the courſe of virtue, but ſeldom or never reclaims the vicious. 

Princes uſually make wifer choices than the ſervants whom they 
truſt for the diſpoſal of places; I have known a prince, more than 
once, chuſe an able miniſter ; but I never obſerved that miniſter 
to uſe his credit in the diſpoſal of an employment to a perſon 
whom he thought the fitteſt for it. One of the greateſt in this 
age owned and excuſed the matter from the violence of parties, 
and the unreaſonableneſs of friends. | ED 

Small cauſes are fufficient to make a man uneaſy, when great 
ones are not in the way: for want of a 4/ock he will ſtumble at a 
ſtraw. ES | 
Dignity, high ſtation, or great riches, are in ſome ſort neceſſary 
to old men, in order to keep the younger at a diſtance, who are 
otherwiſe too apt to inſult them upon the ſcore of their age. 

Every man defires to live long ; but no man would be old. 

Love of flattery in moſt men proceeds from the mean opinion 
they have of themſelves; in women from the contrary. 


If books and laws continue to increaſe as they have done ** 
2 ty 
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fifty years paſt, I am in ſome concern for future ages, how any 
man will be learned, or any man a lawyer, 

Kings are commonly ſaid to have long hands; I wiſh they had 
as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth, are {aid to diſ- 
cover prodigious parts and wit, to ſpeak things that ſurprize and 
aſtonith : ſtrange, ſo many hopeful princes, and ſo many ſhameful 
kings! If they happen to die young, they would have been pro- 
digies of wiſdom and virtue: it they live, they are often prodigies 
indeed, but of another ſort. 

Politicks, as the word is commonly underſtood, are Walle but 
corruptions, and conſequently of no uſe to a god king, or a good 
miniſtry; for which reaſon courts are ſo over-run with politieks. 

Silemus, the foſter-father of Bacchus, is always carried by an aſs, 
and has horns on his head. The moral is, that drunkards are led by 
fools, and have a great chance to be cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful good- natured lady, was the goddeſs of love; 
Juno, a terrible ſhrew, the goddeſs of marriage: and they were 
always mortal enemies. 

Thoſe who are againſt religion, muſt needs be fools ; and 


therefore we read that, of all animals, God refuſed the fr /?-borr of 
an als. 

A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleaſed with a 
few words ſpoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man is a man of naſty ideas. | 

Apollo was held the God of phyſick, and ſender of diſeaſes. 
Both were originally the ſame trade, and till continue. 

Old men and comets have been revezenced for the ſame reaſon : z 
their long beards, and pretences to foretel events. 

A perſon was aſked at court, what he thought of an ambaſſador, 
and his train, who were all embroidery and lace, full of bows, 
. and geſtures; he ſaid, it was Solomon's nen, Gold 
and apes. 


There 
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There is a ſtory in Pauſanias of a plot for betraying of a city 
diſcovered by the braying of an a/s : the cackling of gez/e ſaved the 
capitol, and Catiline's conſpiracy was diſcovered by a whore. Theſe 
are the only three animals, as far as I remember, famous in hiſtory 


as evidences and informers. 
Moſt ſorts of diverſion in men, children, and other animals, are 


an imitation of fighting. 

Auguſtus meeting an aſs with a 4 name foretold himſelf good 
fortune. I meet many aſſes, but none of them have lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my diſtance, the comfort is, he keeps 
his at the ſame time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of truth, when we 
ſee them ſo poſitive in their errors, which they will maintain out 
of their zeal to truth, although they contradict themſelves every 
day of their lives? 

That was excellently obſerved, ſay I, when I read a paſſage in an 
author, where his opinion agrees with mine. When we differ, there 
I pronounce him to be 2:7//aker. 

Very tew men, properly ſpeaking, live at preſent, but are pro- 
viding to live another time. 

As univerſal a practice as lying is, and as eaſy one as it ſeems, I 
do not remember to have heard three good lyes in all my conver- 
ſation, even from thoſe who were moſt celebrated in that faculty. 
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s againſt my knowled t 
55 . under the preſent diſſ poſitions 8 
Is tf D chnreh, yet ſince it-is'now ſuppoſed tog 
. lat&to Tecede, (at lea according to the general practice'and opi- 
; nion) 1. cannot fork ar ofterin ughts to you upon this new 
- © conditic ion of life „ in. oo © 
I could heartily wiſh,” that the circumſtances of your fortune 
3 ad enabled you to have continue ſome years longer in the uni- 
verfity, at leaſt till yu Were ten years ſtanding; to have laid 1 in 


* 


9 a competent ſt k of human learning, and ſome knowledge in 
d fmity, before you attempted to appear in the world: for I can- 


A. 


*"- 


not but lament the oommon courſe, which at leaſt nine in ten of 


* 


£ 3 r Le 38 ot IE RES 


(>. This ought ke to be * 775 all the your wy with * and 0 by the oldeſt 
clergy men i in the three Kingdoms, and may 54 and moſt exciwplary divines, age Lo ape: 
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thoſe, who enter tptp the miniſtry, a> to run; - When 
they Jas taken a degree, and are conſequently £ xi a burden 2 


iſcharged ged, they 


to their friends, who now think themſelves full Y 
get into orders as ſoon as they can, (upon w 


pounds a year for their ſupport: till ſome biſhop, who happens to 
be not overſtocked with x 


ſtows upon them ſome inconſiderable benefice, when it is odds 
they are already encumbered with à numerous family. I would 
de glad to know, what intervals of life ſuch perſons can poſſibly 
ſet apart for the improvement of their minds; or which way 


they could be furniſhed with books, the library they brought with 


them from their college being uſually not the moſt numerous, or 
judiciouſſy choſen. If ſuch gentlemen arriye to be great ſch las 8 


it muſt, I think, be either by means ſuperpatural, or hy: a method 


greateſt. part of the Fnall: pittance they raed « at the univerſity. 
1 take it for Sens. that you intend to purſue the beaten 


hope you will think it proper to paſs your 


to expoſe your parts in a city-congregation ; not that theſe are 


better judges, but becauſe, if a man muſt needs expoſe his folly, 


it is more ſafe and diſcreet to do fo before few witneſſes, and in a 


ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, if you can pre- 


vail upon Om intimate and radicions friend to be. your conſtant: 
0 and allow him with the utmoſt 5 to give you no- 


5 tice 


tions, or attached to favourites, or is 
content to ſupply his dioceſe without colonies from England, be- 


altog hes aut of any road yet known to the 1 But I con- 
ceive the fact direely cher: and that many of them loſe the 


track, and are already deſirous to be ſeen in a pulpit; only 1 
quarentine among 
ſome of the deſolate churches five miles round this town, where 
you may at leaſt learn to read and to ſpeak, before you venture 


ich I halt make 5 
no remarks) firſt ſollicit a readerſhip; and if they be very for- 
tunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town, or elſe ate ſent 


to be aſſiſtants in the country; where they probably continue 
ſeveral years (many of them RAR whole 1550 with thirty or forty”. 


4 


tice of A he ſhall find amile either i in your voice or geſlure ; 
for want of. which early my many clergymen continue de- 
fecctive, and ſometimes ri ridiculous, to the end of their lives. Nei- 
ther is it rare to obſerve among excellent and leatned divines a 


certain ungracious manner, or an r tone of voice, which 
they never, have been able to ſhake off. x 

1 could likewiſe have been if you Fry d yourſalf a 
little-more to the ſtudy of the Engli 72 6 than I fear you 
have done; the neglect, whereof is one of the moſt, general de- 
fects among the ſcholars of this kingdom, who ſeem not to have 
che leaft conception of a ſtyle, but run on in a flat kind of phraſeo- 
logy, often mingled with barbarous terms and expreſſions pecu- 
liar to the nation: neither do I perceiye, that any perſon either finds 
or acknowledges his wants upon this head, or in the leaſt deſires 
to have them ſupplied. Print words in proper places make the 
true definition of a ſty le. But this would require too ample a 
diſquifition to be- now dwelt on: However, I ſhall venture to 
name one or two faults, which are eaß⸗ to be remedied with a very 
ſmall portion of abilities. 

The farſt is the frequent FA of obſcure terms; which by the 
women are called hard words, and by the better ſort of vulgar 
fine language; than which 1 do not Knom a more univerſal, in- 
excuſable, and unneceſſary miſtake among the clergy of all diſ- 
tinctions, but eſpecially Na younger practitioners. I have been 
curious enough to take a liſt of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon 
of a new beginner, which not one of his hearers among a hundred 
| 2 poſſibly underſtand; neither can I eaſily call to mind any 

man of my own acquaintarice,. who is wholly exempt from 
this error, although many of them agree with me in the diſlike 


of the thing. But I am apt to put myſelf in the place of the 


_ vulgar, and think many words difficult or obſcure, which the 

preacher will not allow to be fo, becauſe thoſe words are obvious 

to ſcholars. I believe the method obſerved by the famous lord 
| B 2 Falkland, 
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Fallland;: in me of his writings, -xfortd A an il one Wo * 
dung divines: I was aſſured by ar old perſon of quality, who 
Fes: him well, that when he doubted w her 4 Word Were Perz. | 
fectly intelligible or no, he uſed to conſult one f His: Lady's 8 = 
chambermaids, (not the waitingwoman, becauſe” it was poſſible”. 
ſhe might be ee in i eee by her judgment was 
guided whether to receive or And if that great 2299 
thou ght ſuch a atis nN in el to the learned 
world, it will be ſure at leaſt as. proper in ſermons, Where the 
meaneſt hearer 18 ſuppoſetl to be concerned, and where very ns” 
2 lady's, chambermaid may be allowed. to equal half, the Ccongte-: . 
gation, both as to — —— and underſtanding... ButIvknow not 
how it comes to paſs, that profeſſors in, moſt arts and ſciences 
are generally the 2 qualified to explain their meanings to thoſe, 
who are not of their tribe: a common farmer ſhall make you un- 
derſtand in three words, "hat his foot is out of joint, or bis cullar- 
bone broken ; wherein a ſurgeon, after a hundred terms of art, if 
you are not a ſcholar, Kall leave you to ſeck. It is frequently 
the ſame caſe in law, phyſick, and even many of the meaner arts. 
And upon this account it is, that among ht words I number 
likewiſe: thoſe, which are peculiar to dinity a as it is a, ſcience, 
becauſe I have obſerved ſeveral clergymen, otherwiſe little forid.” f 
of obſcure terms, yet in their ſermons very liberal of thoſe, which. F 
they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, as if jt were.our duty to under- - 
ſtand them; which I am ſure it is not. And. 1 defy the greateſt. | 
divine to produce any law either of God or man, Which .obliges 
me to comprehend: the meaning of omniſcience,. un preſence, bi- 
guity, attrib; beatifick viſion, with a thouſand, others ſo frequent 
in pulpits, any more than that of | excentrich, idigſpncraſy, entity, 
and the like. I believe I may venture to inſiſt further, that many 
terms uſed in holy writ, particularly by St. Paul, might with more 
diſcretion. be changed into plainer ſpeech, e when 111 are 
— as part of a * Airs” 1 
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3 1 9 Fre more burnelf in his matter, becauſe i it is a general 
7 2 e and the juſteſt in the World. For a divine hath no- 
thing to ſay to the wifeſt orgs of any pariſh in this king - 
dom, which he may not expel: S Ma manner to be underſtood 6 
- thEamoanelt among . And this aſſertion muſt be true, ale 
God requires from us more than we are able to perform. How 
eyer, not to contend whether a logician might- pollibly put a caſe, 
that would ſerve for an exception, Iwill appeal to any man of 
ne whether at leaſt nineteen in twenty of thoſe perplexing 
Words might not be changed into cal ones, ſuch as ac firſt 
ocbur to ordinary men, and probably did ſo at Hirſt to ae "OP 
eee Who axe {> fond of the former. 

We are often -reproyed by. divines from 7 > pits on acopuny 
of gur "ignorance im things cred, and 1 8 with juſtice e- 
nough-: however, It is not very reaſonable for chem to expect, that 
common men ſhould underſtand exp | | 
uſe of in commom life. No gentleman thinks it ſale or prudent 

| Selb ſervant With a meſſage, without repeating: it more than 
once, and endeavouring to put it into terms brought down to the 
capacity of the bearer : yet after all this care, it is frequent for - 
ſervants to miſtake; and ſometimes, occaſion. miſunderſtandings 
among friends. Although the common domeſticks in ſome gen- 


tlemens families have more pportunities of improving their 
mids, than the ordin f tradeſmen.” © 
It is uſual for < who are taxed wich this Ladd 1 


bea to quote Dr! 5 and other famous divines, in their de- 
fence, with ut conſider ing the > difference between elaborate diſ- 
_ courſes upon important occaſions, delivered to princes or parlia- 
ments, written with a view of being made publick, and a plain 
ſermon intended for the middle or lower ſize of people. Neither 
do they ſeem to remember the many alterat ons, additions, and 
expungings made by great authors in thoſe treatiſes, which they 
N tor the eck * that e prelate abovemen- 


tioned 


# Fe 


* 
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8005 y was TORY, to- preach after a much more e popular manner 
in the city congregations: and if in thoſe parts of his works he 
be any where too obſcure for the underſtandings of many, Who 
may be ſuppoſed to have been his bearers, it ought to de * | 
among his omiſſions. 8 
The fear of being thot ohght ares hath been of Penh bw 
conſequence to youn 8 This hath wholly taken many of 
them off from their Leal ſtudies in the — which they 
have exchanged for plays, poems, and pamphlets, in order to 
qualify them for tea- tables and coffee-houſes. This they uſually 
call polite converſation, knowing the world, and reading men inſteud 
of books. Theſe accompliſhments, when applied in the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ftyle, rounded into periods and 
cadencies, commonly without either propriety or meaning. I have 
liſtened with my utmoſt attention for half an hour to an orator of 
this ſpecies, without being able to underſtand, much leſs to 
away one ſingle ſentence out of a whole ſermon. Others to ſhe 
that their ſtudies have not been confined to ſciences, or ancient 
authors, will talk in the ſtile of a gaming ordinary, and M bite 
Friers, when J ſuppoſe the hearers can be little edified by the 
terms of hal ming, ſhuffling; biting, bamboozling, and the like, if 
they have not been ſometimes converſant among pickpockets and 
ſharpers. And truly, as they lay, a man is known by his company, 
ſo it ſhould ſeem, that a man's company may be known by his 
manner of expreſhn g himſelf, either in pub; ick aſſemblies or private 
converſation. 
It would be endleſs to run over the FD? defedts of A yle 
among us: I ſhall 33 Jay nothing of the mean and the 
t The ſtile of White þ was that of 6 of debtors, whereby the place became filled 
ſharpers, bullies, and other fugitives from the with lawleſs refugees of all forts, who grew to 
law. This preeinct in 1609 3 from ſuch. a heighth of wickedneſs and impudence, 
king James a charter of exemption from pariſh, that it was found neceſſary in King Wllian's 
ward, and. city offices, except in the militia : time by act of parliament to ſu and bring 


being -oſleſled þ thereof, the inhabitants claimed them to juſtice, 
afterwards a power and ods protect the . 


pauliry, 
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e G are u ſually attended by the fuſtian) ah lefs of 
the fovenly or indecent. Two things 1 wil juſt warn you againſt ; 
the firſt is, the frequ qreney of flat unneceflary | epithets ; and the 
other is, the folly of uſing old thread- bare * which. will 
often make you go out of your way to find and apply them, are 
nauſeous to rational hearers, and. will ſeldom Sages your mean- 
ing as well as your own natural words. 8 
Although, as I have already obſerved, our en F 72 tongue is too 
| little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the-fau ts are nine in ten 
 owinff- to affectation, and not to hes want of underſtanding. When 
a a man's thoughts are clear, the proper opereſt words will generally offer 
themſelves firſt, and his on judgment will direct him in what 
order to place chem, ſo as they may be beſt underſtood. Where 
men err againſt this method, it is uſually on purpoſe, and to ſhew 
their learning, their oratory, their politeneſs, or their knowledge 
of the world. In ſhort, that ſimplicity, without which no human 
performance can arrive to any Seat perfection, is no where more 
; Entity uſeful than in this. 
I have been conſidering that part of oratory, which relates to 
the moving of the — this I obſerve is in eſteem and prac- 
tice among ſome church- divines, as well as among all the preachers 
and hearers of the fanatick or enthuſiaſtick ſtrain; I will here de- 
liver to you perhaps N more freedom than Fadens my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Goes and Rows, Demoſthenes and 
Chee, though each of them a leader (or as the Greels called it, a 
demagogue)] in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to differ in their practice 

upon this branch of their art: the former, who had to deal with a 
people of much more politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the great- 
eſt weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of his arguments offer- 
ed to cis underſtanding and reaſon: whereas Tully conſidered 
the diſpoſitions of a ſincere, more ignorant, and leſs mercurial na- 
| tou, 95 . almoſt entirely on the pathetick part. 


But 


1 T2 * * . a 
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ech ee winnie e nd | 
99 3 of 9 theſe Orators in all their ſpeeches Was 0 dre 1 
donde one particular po EGS the conden nnation or ac EF 
e accuſed: perſon, à per ſuaſtye to war, the enforcing o 
And Bethe which was determined upon the ſpot, accor 
* the orators on either Lide" prevailed.” And here it was often f ound © 
of abſolute neceſſity to inflame or col the aflions-of the e by 
REED ..Ence;, eſpecially at Roe, Where Tilla. ſpole, and e whoſe 
= writings young, e 1 mean thoſe among them who read e 
| authors) are more convetfant than with choke of Demoſthenes, » who 
| by many degrees extclled' the other, at leaſt as a orator. But 1 
5 do not fee how this talent of yo the a ons can be of any 
great uſe towards direQig:phriſtian men in the ondudt of their 
ves, + at ſeaſt in theſe northern cli irnates; where Tam eenfident 
the ſtrongeſt eloquetice. of that kind will leave few mnipreſfions . 
upon any of aur ſpirits deeß enon ge to laſt Wl She. next, morning, 8 
"> or rather, to the next meal. Nr Te ae + 


* 


* 


WE: But what hath a put; me out: 'of eonceir wich Hp Pg. 
|| manner of Preac | | 


1 know a geatlegtat who made. it 3 rule in readings, to Laie oer 5 

k ſentences where he ſpied a note oF adngiration;at:the fr 055 
believe thoſe preachers, 55 ound in? ipbonemas, if they bok * 
about: them, would. None part * their. congregation. — 

_ countenance, and the other alleep, except perhaps-an old female 

| beggar.or two-in the iſles, why (if Nie! 22 e Probably 

Shad at the { ſound. S 5 rag bb IE BEN 
Nor is ĩt a wonder, hat this'ox X expedient ld lo blen 5 
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| 115 ch requ ires ſo much art and genius to arrive at. any 
| in it; as every man will Ia ach r 14 ri learn, con- 25 : 
ſulting Cicero himſelf. TN W e en PR "4 ke * 


—4 This dictradive inf TION a language" TOW: JAE as poly, by: bib bye? - 
the paſſions. i is not intended to cenſure thoſe diſ- crites affect to be melteg into tears. See p. 9. 
courſes, by which hope and fear are excited b | *. HP" wig # is a figure in  Thetorich, Hg 
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1 therefore entreat you to male uſe of this faculty (if y you be 
val unfortunate as to think you have it) as ſeldom, 414 with 
as much caution as you can, elſe T may probably have occaſion 
to ſay of you, as a great perſon ſaid of: 1 5 upon this very 
abjeat A lady aſked Ker coming out of church, whether it 
were not a very moving diſcourſe 7 Jt; aid W. I was 5 

ere for the man is my friend. 
If in company you offer Wherbihg 2. A jR, and no- body 
f donne you in your on laughter, or ſeems to reliſh what you 
ſaid, you may condemn their taſte, if you pleaſe, and appeal to 
| Vaio judgments; but in the mean time, it muſt be agreed, you 
make a very indifferent figure: and it is, at leaſt, equally ridicu- 
lous to be diſappointed in en to make other folks grieve, 
as to make them laugh. P's | 

A plain convincing reaſon may poſſibly phate upon the mind, 

4 boch of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live, and 
will edify a thouſand times more than the art of wetting the hand- 
| kerehie $-ofi a whole congregation, if you were ſure to attain it. 

If your arguments be ſtrong, in God's name offer them in as 

= moving a manner as the nature of the ſubject will properly admit, 
urherein reaſon and good advice will be your ſafeſt guides; but 
beware of letting the pathetick part allow up the ratiohal: for 

1 ſup poſe Philoſophers have lon "g agreed, that paſſion ſhould never 

revail over reaſon: 

As “take it, the two principal its of preaching are, brd 
© 10 tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince them 
that it is ſo. The topicks for both theſe, we know, are brought 

from ſcripture and 'reaſon. Upon the former, I wiſh it were 

often practiſed to inſtruct the hearers in the limits, extent, and 
compaſs of every duty; Which requires a good fog] of {kill and 

. the other branch is, I think, not ſo difficult. But what 

I would offer upon both, is this, that it ſeems to be in the power 


of a 2 Ta Meck, if he will be at the pains, to make the 
C moſt 
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moſt ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, and to convince 
him by arguments drawn to the level of His 1 20 
he ought to perform it. 

But I muſt remember chat my e in this paper, was not ſo 
much to inftru& you in your buſineſs either as a clergyman, or a 
preacher, as to warn you againſt ſome miſtakes, which are obvious 
to the generality of mankind, as well as to me; and we, who are 
hearers, may be allowed to have ſome opportunities in the quality 
of being ſtanders- by. bn perhaps, I may now again tranſgreſs 
by deſiring you to expreſs the heads of your diviſions in as few 
and clear words as you poſſibly can; otherwiſe, I and many 
thouſand others will never be able to retain. them, nor conſe- 
quently to carry away a ſyllable of the ſermon. © 

I ſhall now mention a particular, wherein your whole body 
will be certainly againſt me, and the laity, almoſt to a man, on my 
fide. However it came about, I cannot get over the prejudice of 
taking ſome little offence at the clergy for perpetually" reading 
their ſermons ; perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who 
never make uſe of notes, may have added to my diſguſt. And I 
cannot but think, that whatever is read, differs as much from 
what is repeated without book, as a copy does from an original. 
At the fame time I am highly ſenſible, what an extream difficulty 
it would be upon you to alter this method; and that, in ſuch a 
caſe, your ſermons would be much leſs valuable than they are, 
for want of time to improve and correct them. I would thee 
fore gladly come to a compromiſe with you in this matter. 
knew a clergyman of ſome diſtinction, who appeared to deliver 
his ſermon without looking into his notes, which when I compli- 
mented him upon, he affured me, he could not repeat ſix lines; 
but his method was to write the whole ſermon in a large plain 
hand, with all the forms of margin, paragraph, marked page, and 
the ike; then on Sunday morning he took care to run it over 
five or Gx times, which he * do in an hour; and when he 


delivered 
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delivered it, by pretending to turn his face from one ſide to the 
other, he would (in his own expreſſion) pick up the lines, and 
cheat his people by making them believe he had it all by heart. 
He farther added, that whenever he happened by neglect to omit 
any of theſe circumſtances, the vogue of the pariſh was, our doctor 
gave us but an indifferent ſermon to-day. Now among us many 
clergymen act ſo directly contrary to this method, that from a 
habit of ſaving time and paper, which they acquired at the uni- 
verſity, they write in ſo diminutive a manner, with ſuch frequent 
blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on with- 
cout perpetual heſitations or extemporary expletives: and I deſire to 
know, what can be more inexcuſable, than to ſee a divine and a 
ſcholar at a loſs in reading his own compoſitions, which it is ſup- 


poſed he has been preparing with much pains and thought for the 


inſtruction of his people. The want of a little more care in this 
article is the cauſe of much ungraceful behaviour. Vou will obſerve 
ſome clergymen with their heads held down from the beginning to 
the end, within an inch of the cuſhion, to read what is hardly 
legible: which, beſides the untoward manner, hinders them from 
making the beſt advantage of their voice: others again have a trick 
of popping up and down every moment from their paper to the 
audience, like an idle ſchool- boy on a repetition day. _ 
Let me intreat you therefore to add one half crown a year to the 
article of paper; to tranſcribe your ſermons in as large and plain a 
manner as you can; and either make no interlineations, or change 
the whole leaf; for we your hearers, would rather you ſhould be 
leſs correct, than perpetually ſtammering, which I take to be one 
of the worſt /oleciſms in _rhetorick. And laftly, read your ſermoa 


once or twice a day for a few days before you preach it: to which 


you will probably anſwer ſome years hence, that it was but juſt 
finiſhed, when the laft bell rang to church: and I ſhall readily 
believe, but not excuſe you. | 


I cannot forbear warning you * the moſt earneſt manner 
C 2 againſt 
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againſt endeavouring at wit in your ſermons, becauſe, by the 
ſtricteſt computation, it is very near a million to one that you 
have none; and becauſe too many of your calling have conſequently 
made themſelves everlaſtingly ridiculous by attempting it. I re- 
member ſeveral young men in this town, who could never leave 
the pulpit under half a dozen conceits; and this faculty adhered 
to thoſe gentlemen a longer or ſhorter time, exactly in proportion 
to their ſeveral degrees of dulneſs: accordingly, I am told that 
ſome of them retain it to this day. I heartily with the brood were 

at an end. 1 „ 
Before you enter into the common unſufferable cant of taking 
all occaſions to diſparage the heathen philgſophers, I hope you will 
differ from ſome of your brethren by firſt enquiring, what thoſe 
philoſophers can ſay for themſelves. The ſyſtem of morality to be 
gathered out of the writings or ſayings of thoſe ancient ſages, falls 
undoubtedly very ſhort of that delivered in the goſpel, and wants, 
beſides, the divine ſanction which our Saviour gave to his. What- 
ever 1s further related by the evangeliſts, contains chiefly matters 
of fact, and conſequently of faith; ſuch as the birth of Chriſt, his 
being the Meſſiah, his miracles, his death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
ſion: none of which can properly come under the appellation of 
human wiſdom, being intended only to. make us wiſe unto falva- 
tion. And therefore in this point, nothing can be juſtly laid to 
the charge of the philoſophers further than that they were ignorant 
of certain fats, which happened long after their death. But I 
am deceived, if a better comment could be any where collected 
upon the moral part of the goſpel, than from the writings of thoſe 
excellent men; even that divine precept of loving our enemies is 
at large inſiſted on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into 
the mouth of Socrates. And as to the reproach of heatheniſm, 
I doubt they had leſs of it than the corrupted Fews, in whoſe time 
they lived. For it is a groſs piece of ignorance among us, to con- 
ceive, that in thoſe polite and learned ages even perſons of any 
| tolerable 
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tolerable education, much leſs the wiſeſt philoſophers, did acknow- 


ledge or worſhip any more than one almighty power under ſeveral 
denominations, to whom they allowed all thoſe attributes we aſcribe 
to the divinity: and as I take it, human comprehenſion reacheth 
no further; neither did our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain 
to us the nature of God, becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it would be impoſ- 
ſible, without beſtowing on us other faculties than we poſſeſs at 
preſent. But the true miſery of the heathen world appears to be, 
what I before mentioned, the want of a divine ſanction, without 
which the dictates of the philoſophers failed in the point of autho- 
rity; and conſequently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under a 

eat load of ignorance, even in the article of morality ; but the 
philoſophers themſelves did not. Take the matter in this light, 
and it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on by ſhew- 
ing the advantages, which the chriſtian world hath over the hea- 
then, and the abſolute neceſſity of divine revelation to make the 
knowledge of the true God, and the practice of virtue more uni- 
verſal in the world. 

I am not ignorant, how much I differ in this opinion from 
ſome ancient fathers in the church, who arguing againſt the hea- 
thens, made it a principal topick to decry their philoſophy as 
much as they could: which, I hope, is not altogether our preſent 
caſe. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that thoſe fathers lived in the 
decline of literature; and in my judgment (who ſhould be unwil- 
ling to give the leaſt offence) appear to be rather moſt excellent 
holy perſons, than of tranſcendent genius and learning. Their 
genuine writings (for many of them have extremely ſuffered by 
ſpurious additions) are of admirable uſe for confirming the truth 
of ancient doctrines and diſcipline, by ſhewing the ſtate and 
practice of the primitive church. But among ſuch of them, as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, whoſe manner 
of arguing or exhorting I could heartily recommend to the imita- 


tion of à young divine, when he is to ſpeak from the pulpit. 
Perhaps 


againſt endeavouring at wit in your ſermons, becauſe, by the 
ſtricteſt computation, it is very near a million to one that you 
have none; and becauſe too many of your calling have conſequently 
made themſelves everlaſtingly ridiculous by attempting it. I re- 
member ſeveral young men in this town, who could never leave 
the pulpit under half a dozen conceits; and this faculty adhered 
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Before you enter into the common unſufferable cant of taking 
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differ from ſome of your brethren by firſt enquiring, what thoſe 
philoſophers can ſay for themſelves. The ſyſtem of morality to be 
gathered out of the writings or ſayings of thoſe ancient ſages, falls 
undoubtedly very ſhort of that delivered in the goſpel, and wants, 
beſides, the divine ſanction which our Saviour gave to his. What- 
ever is further related by the evangeliſts, contains chiefly matters 
of fact, and conſequently of faith; ſuch as the birth of Chriſt, his 
being the Meſſiah, his miracles, his death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
ſion: none of which can properly come under the appellation of 
human wiſdom, being intended only to make us wiſe unto ſalva- 
tion. And therefore in this point, nothing can be juſtly laid to 
the charge of the philoſophers further than that they were ignorant 
of certain facts, which happened long after their death. But I 
am deceived, if a better comment could be any where collected 
upon the moral part of the goſpel, than from the writings of thoſe 
excellent men; even that divine precept of loving our enemies is 
q at large inſiſted on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into 
iþ the mouth of Socrates. And as to the reproach of heatheniſm, 
* doubt they had leſs of it than the corrupted Fews, in whoſe time 
they lived. For it is a groſs piece of ignorance among us, to con- 
ceive, that in thoſe polite and learned ages even perſons of any 
| tolerable 
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ledge or worſhip any more than one almighty power under ſeveral 
denominations, to whom they allowed all thoſe attributes we aſcribe 
to the divinity: and as I take it, human comprehenſion reacheth 
no further; neither did our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain 
to us the nature of God, becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it would be impoſ- 
ſible, without beſtowing on us other faculties than we poſſeſs at 
preſent. But the true miſery of the heathen world appears to be, 
what I before mentioned, the want of a divine ſanction, without 
which the dictates of the philoſophers failed in the point of autho- 
rity; and conſequently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under a 
great load of ignorance, even in the article of morality ; but the 
philoſophers themſelves did not. Take the matter in this light, 
and it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on by ſhew- 
ing the advantages, which the chriſtian world hath over the hea- 
then, and the abſolute neceſſity of divine revelation to make the 
knowledge of the true God, and the practice of virtue more uni- 
verſal in the world, 

I am not ignorant, how much I differ in this opinion from 
ſome ancient fathers in the church, who arguing againſt the hea- 
thens, made it a principal topick to decry their philoſophy as 
much as they could: which, I hope, is not altogether our preſent 
caſe. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that thoſe fathers lived in the 
decline of literature; and in my judgment (who ſhould be unwil- 
ling to give the leaſt offence) appear to be rather moſt excellent 
holy perſons, than of tranſcendent genius and learning. Their 
genuine writings (for many of them have extremely ſuffered by 
ſpurious additions) are of admirable uſe for confirming the truth 
of ancient doctrines and diſcipline, by ſhewing the ſtate and 
practice of the primitive church. But among ſuch of them, as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, whoſe manner 
of arguing or exhorting I could heartily recommend to the imita- 
tion of à young divine, when he is to ſpeak from the pulpit. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps I judge too haſtily ; there being ſeveral of them, in whoſe 


writings I have made very little progreſs, and in others none at 
all. For I peruſed only ſuch as were recommended to me, at a 
time when I had more leiſure, and a better diſpoſition to read, 
than have ſince fallen to my ſhare. FRET 

To return then to the heathen philoſophers : I hope you will 
not only give them quarter, but make their works a conſiderable 
part of your ſtudy. To theſe I will venture to add the principal 
orators and hiſtorians, and perhaps a few of the poets: by the 
reading of which, you will ſoon diſcover your mind and thoughts 
to be enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, your 
judgment directed, your admiration leſſened, and your fortitude 
increaſed: all which advantages muſt needs be of excellent uſe to 
a divine, whoſe duty it is to preach and practiſe the contempt of 
human things. | 

I would ſay ſomething concerning quotations, wherein I think 
you cannot be too ſparing, except from ſcripture, and the primi- 
tive writers of the church. As to the former, when you offer a 
text as a proof or an illuſtration, we your hearers expect to. be 
fairly uſed, and ſometimes think we have reaſon to complain, eſpe- 
cially of you younger divines ; which makes us fear, that ſome 
of you conceive you have no more to do than to turn over a con- 
cordance, and there having found the principal word, introduce 
as much of the verſe, as will ſerve your turn, though in reality it 
makes nothing for you. I do not altogether diſapprove the man- 
ner of interweaving texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of your 
ſermon, wherein however I have fometimes obſerved great in- 
ſtances of indiſcretion and impropriety, againſt which I therefore 
venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think they are beſt 
brought in to confirm ſome opinion controverted by thoſe who 
difter from us: In other caſes, we give you full power to adopt 
the ſentence for your. own, rather than tell us, as Sz. Auſtin ex- 

cellently 


. 
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cellently obſerves. But to mention modern writers by name, or uſe 
the phraſe of à late excellent prelate of our church, and the like, 
is altogether intolerable, and for what reaſon I know not, makes 
every rational hearer aſhamed. Of no better a ſtamp is your hea- 
then philoſopher, and famous poet, and roman hiftorian, at leaſt in 
common congregations, who will rather believe you on your own 
word, than on that of Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to ſee Greek and Latin almoſt entirely driven out 
of the pulpit, for which I am heartily glad. The frequent ufe 
of the latter was certainly a remnant of popery, which never ad- 
mitted ſcripture in the vulgar language; and I wonder that prac- 
tice was never accordingly objected to us by the fanaticks. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind of common: place 
books, which have been long in uſe by induſtrious young divines, 
and, I hear, do ſtill continue fo : I know they are very beneficial 
to lawyers and phyſicians, becauſe they are collections of facts or 
caſes, whereupon a great part of their ſeveral faculties depend; 
of theſe I have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written by a clergy- 
man; only from what I am informed, they generally are extracts 
of theological and moral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and 
other authors, reduced under proper heads, uſually begun, and 
perhaps finiſhed, while the collectors were young in the church, 
as being intended for materials, or nurſeries to ſtock future ſer- 
mons. You will obſerve the wiſe editors of ancient authors, when 
they meet a ſentence worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, take ſpecial 
care to have the firſt word printed in capital letters, that you may 
not overlook it: Such, for example, as the inconſtancy of fortune, 
the goodneſs of peace, the excellency of wiſdom, the certainty of death; 
that proſperity makes men inſolent, and adverfity humble ; and the 
like eternal truths, which every ploughman knows well enough, 
though he never heard of Ariſtotle or Plato. If theological com- 
mon-place books be no better filled, I think they had better be 
laid aſide; and 1 could wiſh, that men of tolerable intellectuals 


would 
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would rather truſt their own natural reaſon, improved by a general 
converſation with books, to enlarge on a point, which they are 
ſuppoſed already to underſtand. If a rational man reads an-excel- 
lent author with juſt application, he ſhall find himſelf extremely 
improved, and perhaps inſenſibly led to imitate that author's per- 
fections, although in a little time he ſhould not remember one 
word in the book, nor even the ſubje& it handled : for books give 
the fame turn to our thoughts and way of reaſoning, that good 
and ill company does to our behaviour and converſation ; without 
either loading our memories, or making us even ſenſible of the 
change. And particularly I have obſerved in preaching, that no 
men ſucceed. better than thoſe, who truſt entirely to the ſtock or 
fund of their own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by 
commerce with books. Whoever only reads in order to tranſcribe 
wiſe and ſhining remarks, without entering into the genius and 
ſpirit of the author, as it is probable he will make no very judici- 
ous extract, ſo he will be apt to truſt to that collection in all his 
compoſitions, and be miſled out of the regular way of thinking, 
in order to introduce tho materials, which he has been at the 
pains to gather: and the product of all this will be found a mani- 
teſt incoherent -piece of patchwork. 

Some gentlemen abounding in their univerſity erudition are apt 
to fill their ſermons with philoſophical terms and notions of the 
metaphyſical or abſtracted kind, which generally have one advan- 
tage, to be equally underſtood by the wiſe, the vulgar, and the 
preacher himſelf. I have been better entertained, and more in- 
formed by a few pages in the pilgrims progreſs, than by a long 
diſcourſe upon the vid and the intellect, and fimple or complex 
ideas. Others again are fond of dilating on matter and motion, 
talk of the. fortuitous concourſe of atoms, of theories, and plæno- 
znend; directly againſt the advice of St. Paul, who yet appears to 
have been converſant enough in thoſe kinds of ſtudies. | 

I do not find, that you are any where directed in the, canons 
or 
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or articles to attempt explaining the myſteries of the chriſtian 
religion. And indeed, ſince providence intended, there ſhould 
be myſteries, I do not ſee how it can be agreeable to piety, or- 
thodlaxy, or good ſenſe; to go about ſuch a work. For, to me, there 
ſeems to be a manifeſt diſemma in the caſe: if you explain them, 

ey are myſteries no longer; if you fail, you have laboured to no 
purpoſe. What I ſhould think moſt reaſonable and ſafe for you 
to do upon this occaſion, is upon ſolemn days to deliver the 
doctrine, as the church holds it; and confirm it by ſcripture. For 
my part, having conſidered the matter impartially, 1 can ſee no 
great reaſon, which thoſe gentlemen, you call the free-thinkers, 


can have for their clamour againſt religious myſteries ; ſince it is 


plain, they were not invented hy the clergy, to whom they bring 
no profit, nor acquire any honour. For every clergyman is ready, 
either to tell us the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that he does 
not underſtand them; neither is it ſtrange, that there ſhould be 
myſteries in divinity, as well as in the commoneſt operations of 
nature. 58 rann wenn n e I. 6k : i3 TT ; 
And here I am at a loſs, what to ſay upon the frequent cuſtom 
of preaching” againſt atbeiſim, deiſm, free-thinling, and the like, 
as young divines are particularly fond of doing, eſpecially when 
they exerciſe their talent in churches frequented by perſons of 
quality; which, as it is but an ill compliment to the audience, 
ſo I am under ſome doubt whether it anſwers the end. a 
Becauſe perſons under thoſe imputations are generally no great 
frequenters of churches, and ſo the congregation is but little edi- 
fied for the fake of three or four fools, who are paſt grace: nei- 
ther do I think it any part of prudence. to perplex the minds of 
 well-diſpoſed people with doubts, which probably would never 
have otherwiſe come into their heads. But I am of opinion, and 
dare be poſitive in it, that not one in a hundred of thoſe, who 
pretend to be free-thinkers, are really ſo in their hearts. For there 
is one obſervation, which I never knew to fail, and I deſire * 
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will examine it in 3 — life; chat no gentleman of a 

liberal education, and regular in his morals, did ever profeſs him- 
ſelf a free-thinker > — are theſe kind of people to be 
found ? among the worſt part of the ſoldiery, made up of pages, 
younger — of obſcure families, and others of deſperate for- 
tunes: or elſe among idle town - ſops, and now and — a drunken 
{quire of the country. Therefore, nothing can be plainer, than 


that ignorance and vice are two —— abſolutely neceſlary i in 
the co 


mpoſition of thoſe you generally call free-tbimkers, who, in 

propricty of ſpeech, are no thinkers at all. And ſince I am in the 
way of it, pray conſider one thing farther : as young as you are, 
you cannot but have already obſerved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againſt univerſity- education: be 
firmly aſſured, that the whole cry is made up by thoſe, who were 
either never ſent to a college, or through their irregularities and 
ſtupidity never made the leaſt improvement, while they were there. 
I have above forty of the lots: fort now in my eye; ſeveral of 
them in this town, whole learning, manners, temperance, F 


goodnature, and politicks, are all of a piece: others of 
the country, o their tenants, tyrannizing over the neigh- 


bourhood, cheating the vicar, talking ae and getting drunk 
at the ſeſſions. It dem Gch Gininaries-de-thelhirhetthemreekd 
is provided wich the ſeveral tribes and denominations of free- 


thinkers, who, in my j are not to be reformed by argu- 


ments offered to prove the truth of the chriſtian religion, becauſe 
reaſoning will never make a man correct an ill opini which by 


1 he never acquired: for, in the counle uf things, men 
always grow: vicious, before they become unbelievers; but tif you 


would once convinee the town or country /profligate, by topicks 
drawn from the view of their own. quiet, reputation, health, and 
advantage, their infidelity would ſoon drop off: this, I confeks, is 
no eaſy taſk, becauſe it is almoſt in a litera} ſenſe; to fight with 


beaſts. Now, to make it clear, that we are to look for no other 
original 
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is allowed on all hands, that the people of Exgland are more cor- 
rupt in-their-»:24a/, chan any other nation at this day under the 
/un : and this corruption is manifeſtly owing to other cauſes both 
aumerbur and obvious,” much more tham to the publication of irre- 
ligious books, which indeed are but the conſequence of the former. 
For all the writers againft chriftianity, ſince the revolution, have 
been of the loweſt rank among men in regard to Zterature, wit, 
and good ſenſe, and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro- 
pagate Hereſes, unleſs among a people already abandoned. 

In an ape, where every thing diſliked by thoſe, who think with 
the majority, is called di/affef#on, it may perhaps be ill inter- 
preted, when J venture to tell you, that this univerſal deprava- 
tion of mammers is owing to the perpetual bandying of faction: 
among us for thirty years paſſed; when, without weighing the 
motives of juſtice, lau, conſcience, or Honour, every man adjuſts his 
— 1 to thoſe of the party he hath choſen, and among whom 

e may beſt find his own- account : but by reaſon of our frequent 
viciſſitudes, men who were impatient of being out of play, have 
been forced to recant, or at leaſt to reconcile their former tenets 
with every new ſyſtem of adminiſtration. Add to this, that the 
old fundamental cuſtom of annual parliaments being wholly laid 
aſide, and elections growing chargeable, ' ſince gentlemen found 
that their country- ſeats brought them in leſs than a ſeat in the 
houſe, the voters, hat is to ſay, the bulk of the common people 
have been univerſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunkenneſs, 
malice, and flander, l e 5 5 
Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, theſe are a few, 
among other cauſes, which liave contributed to the ruin of our 
morals, and conſequently to the contempt of religion: for imagine 
to yourſelf, if you pleaſe, a landed youth, whom his mother 
would never ſuffer to look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his 

eyes, got into parliament, and obſerving all enemies to the m_y 
en 93 ear 
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heard with the utmoſt applauſe, what notions he muſt imbibe, 
how readily he will join in the cry, what an eſteem he will con- 
ceive of himſelf, and what a contempt: n unt 
2 for his vicar at home, but for the whole order. | 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infidelity hath 
been taken up only for an expedient: to keep in countenance-that 
univerſal corruption of -orals, which many other cauſes firſt con- 
tributed to introduce and to cultivate. And thus Mr. Hobbs's ay 
ing upon reaſon may be much more properly applied to religion: 
that, / religion will be againſt a man, a man will be againſt reli. 
gion. Though after all, I — heard a pro rofligate offer much 
ſtronger arguments againſt pa g his debts, than ever he was 
known to do 2 chriftianieys 'y 3 Rndecd, che reaſon was, becauſe 
in that juncture he happened to be cloſer preſſed by the? ny 
than the par/on. 

Tgnorance may perhaps be the ache of ſaperſtition, but er- 
perience hath not proved it to be ſo of devotion; for chriſtianity 
always made the moſt eaſy and quickeſt progreſs in civilized 
countries. I mention this, becauſe it is 1 that the clergy 
are in moſt credit where ignorance prevails, (and ſurely this king- 
dom would be called the paradiſe of clergymen, if that opinion 
were true) for which they inſtance England in the times of popery. 
But whoever-knoweth any thing of three or four centuries before 
the reformation, will find the little learning then ſtirring was more 
equally divided between the engliſb TE and laity, than it is a1 
preſent. There were ſeveral famous lawyers in that period, whoſe 
writings are ſtill in the higheſt repute, and ſame. hi;Forians and 
poets, who were not of the e&hyurch. Whereas now-a-days, our 
education is ſo corrupted; that you will hardly find a young p 
ſon of quality with the leaſt tincture of knowledge, at the 
time that many of the clergy. were never more learned or FX 
Acurvily — Here among us, at leaſt, a man of letters, out 
of the three profeſions, 1 is almoſt. a prodigy.” And thoſe few, — 

ave 
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are (except perhaps one 


have preſerved any rudiments of learning 
or two ſmatterers) the clergy's friends to a man: and I dare ap- 
peal to any clergyman in this kingdom, whether the greateſt dunce 
in his pariſh be not always the moſt proud, wicked, fraudulent, 
and intractable of his fl 

I think the clergy have almoſt given over perplexing them- 
ſelves and their hearers with abſtruſe points of predeſtination, 
election, and the like; at leaſt, it is time they ſhould ; and there- 
fore I hall not trouble you further u pon this head. 

I have now faid all I could think convenient with relation to 
your conduct in the pulpit: your behaviour in the world is ano- 
ther ſcene, upon which I ſhall readily offer you my thoughts, if 
you. appear to defire them from me by your approbation of what 


have here written ; if not, I have already troubled you too 
much, 


1 am, SIR, 
Your affeftionate 


Friend and Servant. 
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THERE is no 7a/ent ſo uſeful towards riſing in the world, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than 
that quality generally poſſeſſed by the dulleſt ſort of men, and 
in common ſpeech called d;/cretion; a ſpecies of lower prudence, 
by the aſſiſtance of which people of the meaneſt intellectuals, 
without any other qualification, paſs through the world in great 
tranquility, and with univerſal good treatment, neither giving 
nor taking offence. Courts are ſeldom unprovided of | 
under this character, on whom, if they happen to be of great 
quality, moſt employments even the greateſt naturally fall, when 
competitors. will not agree; and in ſuch promotions no- body re- 
Joices or grieves. The truth of this I could prove by ſeveral in- 
ſtances within my own memory; for I ſay nothing of preſent 
times. 
And indeed, as regularity and forms are of great uſe in carry- 
ing on the buſineſs of the world, ſo it is very convenient, that 
perſons endued with this kind of diſcretion ſhould have that 
ſhare, which is proper to their talents in the conduct of affairs, 
but by no means meddle in matters, which require genius, learn- 
ing, firong comprehenſion, quickneſs of conception, magnanimity, 


* This Eſſay was printed in the Intelligencer No 5. and Ne 7. 
generoſity, 


generoſity, ſagacity, or any other ſuperior gift of human minds. 
* of diferezion is uſually attended with a ſtrong 
deſire of money, and-few ſcruples about the way of obtaining it, 
with ſervile flattery and fubmiſſion, with a want of all publick 
ſpirit or principle, with a perpetual wrong judgment, when the 
owners come into power and high place, how to diſpoſe of favour 
and preferment, having no meaſure for merit and virtue in others, 
but thoſe very ſteps, by which themſelves aſcended; nor the leaſt 
intention of doing pood or hurt to the publick, farther than either 
one or t'other is hkely to be ſubſervient to their own ſecurity or 
intereſt. Thus being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they never 


complain or find fault with the times, and indeed never have rea- 
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Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as virtues, do ſome- 
times riſe in the court, ſometimes in the lau, and ſometimes even 
in the church. Such were the Lord Bacon, the Earl of Straſford, 
Archbiſhop Laud in the reign of King Charles I. and others in 
our own times, whom I ſhall not name; but theſe, and many 
more, under different princes, and in different kingdoms, were 
diſgraced or baniſhed, or ſuffered death, merely in envy to their 
virtues and faperior genius, which emboldened them in great exi- 
gencies and diſtreſſes of ſtate (wanting a reaſonable infuſion of this 
aldermanty diſcretion) to attempt the ſervice of their prince and 


country out of the common forms. 

This evil fortune, which generally attends extraordinary men 
m the management of great affairs, hath been imputed to divers 
eauſes, that need not be here ſet down, when ſo obvious an one 


occurs; if what a certain writer obſerves be true, that when + a 


great genius appears in the world, the dunces are all in confederacy 
_ againſt him. And if this be his fate, when he employs his zalents: 
wholly in his cloſet, without interfering with any man's ambi- 
tion or avarice; what muſt he expect, when he ventures out to 
t See the author's thoughts on various ſubjecti, at the end of this volume. os 
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ſeek for preferment in a court, but univerſal - oppoſition, when 
he is mounting the ladder, and every hand ready to turn him off 
when he is at the top? and in this point fortune generally acts 
directly contrary to nature; for in nature we find, that bodies full 
of life and ſpirit mount eaſily, and are hard to fall, whereas heavy 
bodies are hard to riſe, and come down with greater velocity, in 
proportion to their weight; but we find fortune every day acting 
juſt the reverſe ob thids lene ona yd age may Shad; cc 
This talent of d;/cretion, as I have deſcribed it in its ſeveral 
adjuncts and circumſtances, is no where ſo ſerviceable as to, the 
clergy, to whoſe preferment nothing is ſo fatal as the character of 
wit, politeneſs in reading or manners, or that kind of behaviour, 
which we contract by having too much converſed with perſons, of 
high ſtation and eminency; theſe qualifications. being reckoned 
by the vulgar of all ranks to be marks of levity, which is the laſt 
crime the world will pardon in a clergyman: to this I may add a 
free manner of ſpeaking in mixt company, and too, frequent an 
appearance in places of much reſort, which are equally noxious 
to ſpiritual promotion. n DIS {co nfaia : id 19D 210: 
- I have known indeed a few exceptions to ſome parts of. theſe 
obſervations. I have ſeen ſome of the dulleſt men alive aiming at 
wit, and others with as little pretenſions affecting politeneſs in 
manners and diſcourſe; but never being able to perſuade. the 
world of their guilt, they grew into conſiderable ſtations upon 
the firm aſſurance, which all people had of their d;/cretion, be- 
cauſe they were a faze too low to deceive the world to their own 
diſadvantage. - But this J confeſs is a trial too dangerous often to 
engage in. an, dun 3d dato l lis % 4 1 
here is a known ſtory of a clergyman, who was recommended 
for a preferment by ſome great men at court to an archbiſhop. 
+ His grace ſaid, he had heard, that the clerg ymam uſed to play 
at hit and /wobbers;, that as to playing now and then a ſober 
I Doctor Teniſon, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. CO 


+ 
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game at whiſt for paſtime, it might be pardoned; but he could 
not digeſt thoſe wicked ſwobbers; and it was with ſome pains, 
that my Lord Somers could undeceive him. I aſk, by what ta- 
lents we may ſuppoſe that great prelate aſcended ſo high, or what 
ſort of qualifications he would expect in thoſe, whom he took into 
his patronage, or would probably recommend to court for the 
government of diſtant churches. | | 
Two clergymen in my memory ſtood candidates for a ſmall 
free-ſchool in Yorkſhire, where a gentleman of quality and intereſt 
in the country, who happened to have a better underſtanding than 
his neighbours, procured the place for him, who was the better 
ſcholar, and more gentlemanly perſon of the two, very much to 
the regret of all the pariſh; the other 'being diſappointed came 
up to London, where he became the greateſt pattern of this lower 
diſcretion, that I have known, and poſſeſſed it with as heavy in- 
tellectuals; which, together with the coldneſs of his temper, and 
gravity of his deportment, carried him ſafe through many difficul- 
ties, and he lived and died in a great ſtation, while his competi- 
tor is too obſcure for fame to tell us what became of him. 

This ſpecies of diſcretion, which I ſo much celebrate, and do 
moſt heartily recommend, hath one advantage not yet mention- 
ed; it will carry a man fafe through all the malice and variety 
of parties ſo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermoſt, 
his claim is uſually allowed for a ſhare of what is going. And 
the thing ſeems to me highly reaſonable : for in all great changes 
the prevailing fide is uſually ſo tempeftuous, that it wants the 
ballaſt of thoſe, whom the world calls oderate men, and I call 
men of diſcretion; whom people in power may with little cere- 
mony load as heavy as they pleaſe, drive them through the hard- 
eſt and deepeſt roads without danger of foundering, or breaking 
their backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty nor 
vicious. 5 i a FAR YO”: | 
1 will here give the reader a ſhort hiſtory of two clergymen 
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in England, the characters of each, and the progreſs of their for- 
tunes in the world; by which the fare of worldly diſcretion, and 
the bad conſequences from the want of that — will ſtrongly 
a 

el an Oxford ſtudent, and a farmer's ſon, was never 
abſent from prayers or lecture, nor once out of his college after 
Tom had tolled. He ſpent every day ten hours in his clot, in 

reading his courſes, dozing, clipping papers, or darning his ſtock⸗ 

ings, which laſt he performed to admiration. He could be ſoberly 
drunk at the expence of others with college ale, and at thoſe ſea- 
ſons was always moſt devout. He wore a lame gown five years 
without dragling or tearing. He never once looked into a play- 
book or a poem, He read Virgil and Ramus in the fame ca- 
dence, but with a very different taſte. He never underſtood a 
jeſt, or had the leaſt conception of wit. 

For one ſaying he ſtands in renown to this day. Being with 
ſome other 2 hy over a pot of ale, one of the company ſaid 
ſo many pleaſant things, that the reft were much diverted, only 
Coruſodes was ſilent — unmoved. When they parted, he called 
this merry companion aſide, and ſaid, Sir, I Wd mes by your often 
[peaking, and our friends laughing, that you ſpoke many —_= ; and 
you. could not but obſerve my fulence ; but, Sir, this is my 
1 never make a jeft-myſelf, nor ever laugh at another mam s. 

Coriſſodes thus endowed got into holy orders, having by the 
moſt extreme parſimony ſaved thirty four pounds out of a very 
beggarly fellowſhip, went up to London, where his ſiſter was 
waiting woman to a lady, and ſo good a ſollicitor, that by her 
means he was admitted to read prayers in the family twice a day 
at ten ſhillings a month. He had now acquired a low, obſe- 
quious, aukward bow, and a talent of groſs flattery both in and 
out of ſeaſon; he would ſhake the butler by the hand; he taught 
the page his catechiſi, and was — admitted to Jos at 
the ſteward's table. In ſhort, he got the good word of the whole 


family, 
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family, and was recommended by my lady for chaplain to ſome 
other noble houſes, by which his revenue (beſides vails) a- 
mounted to about thirty ds a year; his ſiſter procured him 
a ſcarf from my lord, who had a ſmall deſign of gallantry upon 
her; and by his lordſhip's ſollicitation he got a lectureſhip in town 
of ſixty pounds a year; where he preached conſtantly in perſon, 
in a grave manner, with an audible voice, a ſtyle cecleſſaſtick 
and the matter (ſuch as it was) well ſuited to the intellectuals of 
his hearers. Some time after a country living fell in my lord's 
diſpoſal, and his lordſhip, who had now ſome encouragement 
given him of ſucceſs in his amour, beſtowed the living on Coru- 
/odes, who ſtill kept his lectureſhip and reſidence in town, where 
he was a conſtant attendant at all meetings relating to charity, 
without ever contributing farther than his frequent pious exhorta- 
tions. If any women of better faſhion in the pariſh happened 
to be abſent from church, they were fure of a viſit from him in 
a day or two to chide and to dine with them. 

He had a ſele& number of poor conſtantly attending at the ſtreet 
door of his lodgings, for whom he was a common ſollicitor to his 
former patroneſs, dropping in his own half crown among the col- 
lections, and taking it out when he diſpoſed of the money. At 
a perſon of quality's houſe he would never fit down, till he was 
thrice bid, and then upon the corner of the moſt diſtant chair. 
His whole demeanor was formal and ſtarched, which adhered fo 
cloſe, that he could never ſhake it off in his higheſt promotion. 
His lord was now in high employment at court, and attended 
by him with the moſt abject aſſiduity; and his ſiſter being gone 
off with child to a private lodging, my lord continued his graces 
to Coru/odes, got him to be a chaplain in ordinary, and in due time 
a pariſh in town, and a dignity in the church. . 
He paid his curates punctually, at the loweſt ſalary, and partly 
out of the communion-money ; but gave them good advice in 
abundance. He married a citizen's widow, who taught him to 
+ 2a put 
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put out ſmall ſums at ten per cent. and brought him acquainted 
with jobbers in Change-alley. By her dexterity he ſold the clark 
ſhip of his pariſh, when it became vacant. | 
Hie kept a miſerable houſe, but the blame was laid wholly 
upon madam; for the good doctor was always at his books, or 
viſiting the fick, or doing other offices of charity and piety in his 
ariſh. 4 
: He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a moſt ſanctified 
pride; was rigorouſly and univerſally cenforious upon all his bre- 
thren of the. gown on their firſt appearance in the world, or while 
they continued meanly preferred; but gave large allowance to 
the laity of high rank or great riches, uſing neither eyes nor ears 
for their faults: he was never ſenſible of the leaſt corruption in 
eourts, parliaments or miniſtries, but made the moſt favourable 
conſtructions of all publick proceedings; and power, in whatever 
hands, or whatever party, was always ſecure of his moſt charitable 
opinion. He had many wholeſome maxims ready to excuſe all 
miſcarriages of ſtate; men are but men; erunt vitia donec homines 
and quod ſupra nos, nil ad not; with ſeveral others of equal 
weight. 15 
8 ſt would lengthen my paper: beyond meafure to trace out the 
whole ſyſtem of his conduct; his dreadful apprehenſions of popery ; 
his great moderation towards diſſenters of all denominations; with 
hearty wiſhes, that by yielding ſomewhat on both fides, there 
might be a general union among proteſtants; his ſhort, inoffenſive 
fermons in his turns at court, and the matter exactly ſuited to the 
preſent juncture of prevailing opinions; the arts he uſed to obtain 
a mitre by writing againſt epiſcopacy; and the proofs he gave of 
his loyalty by palliating or defending the murder of a martyred 
rince. | | | | 
b Endowed with all theſe accompliſhments we leave him in the 
full career of ſucceſs, mounting faſt towards the top of the ladders 
eccleſiaſtical, which he hath a fair probability to reach; without 
the 
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the merit of one ſingle virtue, moderately ſtocked with the leaſt 
valuable parts of erudition, utterly devoid of all za/fe, judgment, 
or genius; and in his grandeur naturally chuſing to hawl up others 
after him, whoſe accompliſhments moſt reſemble his own, except 
his beloved ſons, nephews, or other kindred, be in competition; 
or laſtly, except his inclinations be diverted by thoſe, who have 
power to mortify or farther adyance him. | 

Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and about the ſame 
time with Coruſodes; he had the reputation of an arch lad at ſchool, 
and was unfortunately poſſeſſed with a talent for poetry, on which 
account he received many chiding letters from his father and grave 
advice from his tutor. He did not negle& his college learning, 
but his chief ſtudy was the authors of antiquity, with a perfect 
knowledge in the greek and roman tongues. He could never pro- 
cure himſelf to be choſen fellow; for it was objected againſt him, 
that he had written verſes, and particularly ſome, wherein he 
glanced at a certain reverend doctor famous for dulneſs : that he 
had been ſeen bowing to ladies, as he met them in the ſtreets 
and it was proved, that once he had been found dancing in a 
private family with half a dozen of both ſexes. 

He was the younger ſon to a gentleman of a good birth, but 
{mall eſtate, and his father dying, he was driven to Landon to ſeek 
his fortune: he got into orders, and became reader in a pariſh- 
church at twenty pounds a year, was carried by an Oxford friend 
to Wills coffee-houſe, frequented in thoſe days by men of wit, 
where in ſome time he had the bad luck to be diſtinguiſhed. 
His ſcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a new 
gown and caſſock, and now and then forced him to write fome 
paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten ſhillings, to 
ſupply his neceſſities. He was a thouſand times recommended 
by his poetical friends to great perſons, as a young man of ex- 
cellent parts, who deſerved encouragement, and received a thou- 


land promiſes ; but his modeſty, and a generous ſpirit, which diſ- 
dained 
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dained the ſlavery of continual application and attendance, always 

diſappointed him, making room for vigilant dunces, who were 

ſure to be never out of fight. 1 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he were not ſome- 

times a little too refined, and apt to truſt too much to his own 

way of thinking and EY | | 
When upon the vacancy of preferment he was hardly drawn to 
attend upon ſome. promiſing lord, he received the uſual anſwer, 
that he came too late, for it had been given to another the very 
day before. And he had only this comfort left, that every body 
faid, it was a thouſand pities, ſomething could not be done for 
poor Mr. Eugenio. 

The remainder of his ſtory will be diſpatched in a few words: 
wearied with weak hopes, and weaker purſuits, he accepted a 
curacy in Derbyſhire of thirty pounds a year, and when he was 
five and forty, had the great felicity to be preferred by a friend 
of his father's to a vicaridge worth annually ſixty pounds, in the 
moſt deſert parts of Lincolnſbire, where, his ſpirit quite ſunk with 
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thoſe reflections that ſolitude and diſappointments bring, he mar- 
ried a farmer's widow, and is ſtill ahve utterly undiſtinguiſhed 
and forgotten,. only ſome of the neighbours have accidentally 
heard, that he had been a notable man in his youth. + 
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F ROM frequently reflecting upon the courſe and method of 
educating youth in this and a neighbouring kingdom, with 
the general ſucceſs and conſequence thereof, I am come to this 
determination, that education is always the wor/e in proportion to 
the wealth and grandeur of the parents; nor do I doubt in the 
leaſt, that if the whole world were now under the dominion of 
one monarch | Hg ed I might be allowed to chuſe where he 
ſhould fix the ſeat of his empire) the only ſon and heir of that 
monarch would be the worſt educated mortal, that ever was born 
ſince the creation; and I doubt, the fame proportion will hold 
through all degrees and titles, from an emperor downwards to 
the common gentry. 

I do not ſay, that this has been always the caſe; for in better 
times it was directly otherwiſe, and a ſcholar may fill half his 
greek and roman ſhelves with authors of the nobleſt birth, as well 
as higheſt virtue: nor do I tax all nations at preſent with this 

defect, for I know there are ſome to be excepted, and particularly 
Scotland, under all the diſadvantages of its climate and ſoil, if that 
happineſs be not rather owing even to thoſe very diſadvantages. 
What is then to be done, if this reflection muſt fix on two coun- 
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* This Eſſay was alſo printed in the Inrelligencer Ne IX. 42 
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tries, which will be moſt ready to take offence, and which of all 
others it will be leaſt prudent or ſafe to oftend ? 

But there is one circumſtance yet more dangerous and lamenta- 
ble: for if, according to the poſtulatum already laid down, the 
higher quality any youth is of, he is in greater likelyhood to be 
worſe educated; it behoves me to dread, and keep far from the 
verge of ſcandalum magnatum. 

- Retracting therefore that hazardous peſtulatum, I ſhall venture 
no further at preſent than to ſay, that perhaps ſome additional 
care in educating the ſons of nobility and principal gentry might 
not be ill employed. If this be not delivered with ſoftneſs enough, 
I muſt for the future be filent, 5 | . 

In the mean time, let me aſk only two queſtions, which relate 
to England. I aſk firſt, how it comes about, that for above ſixty 
years paſt the chief conduct of affairs hath been generally placed 
in the hands of nemen, with very few exceptions? The nobleſt 
blood of England having been ſhed in the grand rebellion, many 
great families became extinct, or were ſupported only by minors : 
when the king was reſtored, very few of thoſe lords remained, 
who began, or at leaſt had improved, their education under the 
reigns of King James, or King Charles I. of which lords the two 
principal were the marquis of Ormond, and the earl of Southamp- 
ron. The minors had, during the rebellion and uſurpation, either 
received too much tincture of bad principles from thoſe fanatick 
times, or coming to age at the reſtoration, fell into the vices of 
that diſſolute reign. _ 55 

I date from this æra the corrupt method of education among 
us, and the conſequence thereof, the neceſſity the crown lay under 
of introducing netmen into the chief conduct of publick affairs, 
or to the office of what we now call prime miniſters; men of art, 
knowledge, application and inſinuation, merely for want of a 
ſupply among the nobility. They were generally (though not al- 
ways) of good birth, ſometimes younger brothers, at other 710 

15 uch, 
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ſuch, who although inheriting good eſtates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided with learning. Such under that king 
were Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Oſborn, Godolpbin, Aſpley-Cooper : 
few or none under the ſhort reign of King James II: under King 
William, Sommers, Mountague, Churchil, Vernon, Boyle, and many 
others: under the Queen, Harley, Si. Fobn, Harcourt, Trever, 
who indeed were perſons of the beſt private families, but una- 
dorned with titles. So in the following reign, Mr. Robert M al. 
pole was for many years prime miniſter, in which poſt he {till 
happily continues: his brother Horace is ambaſſador extraordinary 
to France. Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Craggs, without the leaſt alli lance 
to ſupport them, have been ſecretaries of ſtate. 

If the facts have been thus for above ſixty years paſt (whereof I 
could with a little farther recollection produce many more in- 
ſtances) I would aſk again, how it hath happened, that in a na- 
tion plentifully abounding with nobility, ſo great ſhare in the moſt 
competent parts of publick management hath been for ſo long a 

riod chiefly entruſted to commoners, unleſs ſome omiſſions. or 
defects of the higheſt import may be charged upon thoſe, to 
whom the care of educating our noble youth had been comy 
mitted ? For, if there be any difference between human creatures 
in the point of natural parts, as we uſually call them, it ſhould 
ſeem, that the advantage lies on the {ide of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents; the ſame traditional ſloth and luxu- 

„which render their body weak and effeminate, perhaps re- 
9 and giving a ſreer motion to the ſpirits, beyond what can 
be expected from the gros, robuſt iſſue of meaner mortals. Add 
to this the peculiar advantages, which all young noblemen poſ- 
ſeſs by the privileges of their birth. Such as a free acceſs to courts, 
and a univerſal deference paid to: their perſons. 

But as my lord Bacon chargeth:it for a fault on princes, that 
they are impatient to compals ends; without giving themſelves the 


trouble of conſulting or executing the 72-2775; ſo perhaps it may 
F be 
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be the diſpoſition of young nobles, either from the indulgence of 
parents, tutors and governors or their on inactivity, that they 
expect the accompliſbments of a good educacion, without the leaſt 
expence of time or ſtudy to acquire then. 
What I faid laſt, I am ready to retract; for the caſe is infi- 
nitely worſe; and the very maxims ſet up to direct modern educa- 
tion, are enough to deftroy all the ſeeds of knowledge, honour, 
wiſdom and virtue among us. The current opinion prevails, that 
the ftudy of Greek and Latin is loſs of time; that publick ſchools, 
by mingling the ſons of noblemen with thoſe of the vulgar, en- 
gage the former in bad company; that whipping breaks the ſpirits 
of lads well born; that univerſities make young men pedants; that 
to dance, fence, ſpeak french, and know how to behave yourſelf 
among great perſons of both ſexes, comprehends he whole duty of a 
entleman. 1 1 
: I cannot but think, this wiſe ſyſtem of education hath been 
much cultivated among us by thoſe worthies of the army, who 
during the laſt war, returning from Flanders at the cloſe of each 
campaign, became the dictators of behaviour, dreſs, and polite- 
neſs to all thoſe youngſters, who frequent chocolate-coffee-gaming- 
houſes, drawing- rooms, - operas', levees and aſſemblies; where a 
colonel by his pay, perquiſites and plunder, was qualified to out- 
ſhine many peers of the realm; and by the influence of an exotieł 
habit and demeanor, added to other foreign accompliſhments, 
gave the law to the whole town, and was copyed as the ſtandard- 
pattern of whatever was refined in dreſs, equipage, converſation, 
or diverſions. | 


I remember in thoſe times an admired original of that vocation 
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fitting in a coffee-houſe near two gentlemen, whereof one was of 
the clergy, who were engaged in ſome diſcourſe, that favoured of 
learning. This officer thought fit to interpoſe, and profeſſing to 
deliver the ſentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own (and pro- 
bably he did fo of too many among them) turned to the clergyman, 


and 
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and ſpoke in the following manner, D-— me, doctor, ſay what 
you will, the army is the only ſchool for gentlemen. Do you think my 
lord Marlborough beat the French with Greek and Latin? D- 
mne, a ſcholar when he comes into good company, what is he but an 
aſs? D-—2 me, I would be glad by G--d to ſee any of your ſcholars 
with his nouns, and his verbs, and his philoſophy, and trigonometry, 
what a figure he would make at a fiege or blockade, or rencountering 
| D——27 me, &c. After which he proceeded with a volley of 
military terms, leſs ſignificant, ſounding worſe, and harder to be 
underſtood than any, that were ever coined by the commentators 
upon Afriſtotle. I would not here be thought to charge the ſoldiery 


with ignorance and contempt of learning, without allowing ex- 


ceptions, of which I have known many; but however the worſt. 


example, eſpecially in a great * will certainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late earl of Oxford in the time of his 
miniſtry never paſſed by bite s chocolate-houſe (the common ren- 
dezvous of infamous ſharpers and noble cullies) without beſtowing 
a curſe upon that famous academy, as the bane of half the eng/;/h 
nobility. J have likewiſe been told another paſſage concerning that 
great miniſter, which, becauſe it gives a humorous idea of one 
principal ingredient in modern education, take as followeth. Le 
Sach the famous french dancing-maſter, in great admiration, 
aſked a friend, whether it were true, that Mr, Harley was made 
an earl and lord treaſurer? and finding it confirmed, faid; well, 
1 wonder what the devil the queen could ſee in him; for I attended 
him two years, and he was the greateſt dunce that ever I taught, 

Another hindrance to good education, and I think the greateſt 
of any, is that pernicious cuſtom in rich and noble families of 
entertaining french tutors in their houſes. Theſe wretched peda- 
gogues are enjoyned by the father to take ſpecial care, that the 
boy ſhall be perfect in his french; by the mother, that aſter muſt 
not walk till he is hot, nor be ſuffered to play with other boys, 
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nor be wet in his feet, nor daub his cloaths, and to ſee the danc- 
ing-maſter attends conſtantly, and does his duty; ſhe further in- 
ſiſts, that the child be not kept too long poring on his book, 
becauſe he is ſubject to ſore eyes, and of a weakly conſtitution. 
By theſe methods the young gentleman is in every article as 
fully accompliſhed at eight years old, as at eight and twenty, 
age adding only to the growth of his perſon and his vice; ſo that 
if you ſhould look at him in his boyhood through the magnifying 
end of a perſpective, and in his manhood through the: other, it 
would be impoſſible to ſpy any difference; the ſame airs, the ſame 
ſtrutt, the ſame cock of his hat, and poſture of his ſword, (as far 
as the change of faſhions will allow) the ſame underſtanding, the 
flame compaſs of knowledge, with the very lame n im- 
pudence, and impertinence of tongue. nn 
He is taught from the nurſery, that he ft inherit great 
eſtate, and hath no need to mind his book, which is a leſſon he 
never forgets to the end of his life. His chief ſolace is to ſteal 
down, and play at ſpan-farthing with the page, or young black- 
a-moor, or little favourite foot-boy, one of which i is his principal 
confident and boſom- friend. 
There is one young þ lord in this town, who, by an vacxampled 
piece of good fortune, was miraculouſly ſnatched out of the gulph 
of ignorance, confined to a publick ſchool for a due term of years, 
well whipped when he deſerved it, clad no better than his com- 
rades, and always their play-fellow on the ſame foot, had no pre- 
cedence in the ichool, but what was given him by his merit, and 
loſt it whenever he was negligent. It is well known, how many 
mutinies were bred at this unprecedented treatment, what com- 
plaints among his relations, and other great ones of both ſexes; 
that his ſtockings with filver clocks were raviſhed from him; 
that he wore his own hair; that his dreſs was undiftingu iſhed; 
that he was not fit to appear at a ball or aſſembly, nor ſuffered to 
t The author is ſuppoſed to mean the Lord. Viſcount Mantcafſell of Ireland. 
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go to either: and it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that he became 
qualified for his preſent removal, where he may probably be far- 
ther perſecuted, and poſſibly with ſucceſs, if the firmneſs of a very 
worthy governor, and his own good diſpoſitions will not preſerve 
him. I confeſs, I cannot but wiſh, he may go on in the way he 
began, becauſe I have a curioſity to know by ſo ſingular an experi- 
ment, whether truth, honour, juſtice, temperance, courage, and 
good ſenſe acquired by a ch and college education may not pro- 
duce a very tolerable lad, although he ſhould happen to fail in 
one or two of thoſe accompliſhments, which in the general vogue 
are held fo important to the finiſhing of a gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical education. to have been 
exploded in publick aſſemblies; and have heard more than one 
or two perſons of high rank declare, they could learn nothing more 
at Oxford and Cambridge, than to drink ale and ſmoak tobacco; 
wherein I firmly beheved them, and could have added ſome hun- 
dred examples from my own obſervation in one of thoſe univerſi- 
ties; but they all were of young heirs fent thither only for form ; 
either from ſchools, where they were not ſuffered by their careful 
parents to ſtay above three months in the year; or from under the 
management of french family-tutors, who yet often attended them 
to their college to prevent all poſſibility of their improvement: but 
I never yet knew any one perſon of quality, who followed his ſtudies 
at the univerſity, and carried away his juſt proportion of learning, 


that was not ready upon all occaſions to celebrate and defend that . 


courſe of education, and to prove a patron of learned men. 

There is one circumftance in a learned education, which ought 
to have much weight, even with thoſe who haveno learning at all. 
The books read at /chool and colleges are full of incitements to vir- 
tue, and difcouragements from vice, drawn from the wiſeſt rea- 
ſons, the ſtrongeſt motives, and the moſt influencing examples. 
Thus young minds are filled early with an inclination to good, and 


an abhorrence of evil, both which encreaſe in them, according to 
910 the 
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the advances they make in literature; and although they may be, 
and too often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and the op- 
portunities of a large fortune, into ſome irregularities, when they 
come forward into the great world, yet it is ever with reluctance 
and compunction of mind; becauſe 1 to virtue ſtill con- 
tinues. They may ſtray ſometimes out of infirmity or compliance; 
but they will ſoon return to the right road, and keep it always in 
view. I ſpeak only of thoſe exceſſes, which are too much the 
attendants of youth and warmer blood; for as to the points of 
honour, truth, juſtice, and other noble gifts of the mind, wherein 
the temperature of the body hath no concern, they are ſeldom or 
ever known to be wild. 5 
I have engaged my ſelf very unwarily in too copious a ſubject 
for ſo ſhort a paper. The preſent ſcope I would aim at, is to 
prove, that ſome proportion of human knowledge appears requi- 
ſite to thoſe, who by their birth or fortune are called to the making 
of laws, and in a ſubordinate way to the execution of them; and 
that ſuch knowledge is not to be obtained without a miracle un- 
der the frequent, corrupt, and ſottiſh methods of educating thoſe, 
who are born to wealth or titles. For I would have it remem- 
bered, that I do by no means contine theſe remarks to young per- 
ſons of noble birth; the ſame errors running through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afford, that their ſons (at leaſt the 
eldeſt) may be good for nothing. Why ſhould my fon be a ſcholar, 
when it is not intended, that he ſhould live by his learning? By 
__— this rule, if what is commonly ſaid be true, that noney an/wereth 
i all things, why ſhould my fon be honeſt, temperate, juſt, or cha- 
ritable, ſince he hath no intention to depend upon any of theſe 
qualities for a maintenance ? = | 
When all is done, perhaps upon the whole the matter is not ſo 
bad, as I would make it; and God, who worketh good out of 
evil, acting only by the ordinary courſe and rule of nature, permits 
this continual circulation of human things for his own n,. 
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ble ends. The father grows rich by avarice, injuſtice, oppreſſion; 
he is a tyrant in the neighbourhood over ſlaves and beggars, whom 
he calls his tenants. Why ſhould he defire to have qualities in- 
fuſed into his ſon, which himſelf never poſſeſſed, or knew, or 
found the want of in the acquiſition of his wealth ? The ſon, bred 
in ſloth and idleneſs, n a ſpendthrift, a cully, a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a r as his father came in: thus 
the former is puniſhed for his own fins, as well as for thoſe of the 
latter. The dung-hill, having raiſed a huge muſhroom of ſhort 
duration, is now ſpread to enrich other men's lands. It is indeed 
of worſe conſequence, where noble families are gone to decay; 
becauſe their titles and privileges out-live their eſtates: and poli- 
ticians tell us, that nothing is more dangerous to the publick, than 
a numerous nobility without merit or fortune. But even here 
God hath likewiſe preſcribed ſome remedy in the order of nature; 
ſo many great families coming to an end by the ſloth, luxury, 
and abandoned luſts, which enervated their breed throu oh every 
ſucceſſion, producing gradually a more effeminate race wholly 


unfit for propagation. 
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MA DAMM... 3 
T HE hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying viſits 
1 on account of your marriage being now over, you are be- 
ginning to enter into a courſe of life, where you will want much 
advice to divert you from falling into many errors, fopperies, and 
follies, to which your ſex is ſubje&. I have always borne an entire 
friendſhip to your father and mother ; and the perſon they have 
choſen for your huſband, hath been for ſome years paſt my par- 
ticular favourite; I have long wiſhed you might come together, 
becauſe I hoped, that from the goodneſs of your diſpoſition, and 
by following the counſel of wiſe friends, you might in time make 
your ſelf worthy of him. Your parents were fo far in the right, 
that they did not produce you much into the world, whereby you 
avoided many wrong ſteps, which others have taken, and have 
fewer ill impreſſions to be removed: but they failed, as it is gene- 
* This Letter ought to be read by all new married women, and will be read with pleaſure 


and advantage by the moſt diſtinguiſhed and moſt accompliſhed ladies. ORRERY, 
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rally the caſe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your mind; 
without which it is impoſſible to acquire or preſerve the friend- 
ſhip and eſteem of a wiſe man, who ſoon grows weary of acting 
the lover and treating his wife like a miſtreſs, but wants a reaſona- 
ble companion, and a true friend through every ſtage of his life. 
It muſt be therefore your buſineſs to qualify yourſelf for thoſe 
offices; wherein I will not fail to be your. director, as long as I 
ſhall think you deſerve it, by letting you know how you are to 
act, and what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of deſpiſing or neglecting my inſtructions, where- 
on will depend not only your making a good figure in the world, 
but your own real happineſs, as well as that of the perſon, who 
ought to be the deareſt to you. darn WE: (3 

I muſt therefore deſire you, in the firſt place, to be very flow 
in changing the nut behaviour of a virgin: It is uſual in young 
wives, . before they have been many weeks married, to aſſume a 
bold forward look and manner of talking ; as if they intended to 
fignify in all companies, that they were no longer girls, and con- 
ſequently that their whole demeanor, before they got a huſband, 
was all but a countenance and conſtraint upon their nature: 
whereas, I ſuppoſe, if the votes of wiſe men were gathered, a very 
great majority would be in favour of thoſe ladies, who, after they 
were entered into that ſtate, rather choſe to double their portion 
of modeſty and reſervedneſs. 

I muſt likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt the leaſt degree of 
Fendneſs to your huſband. before any witneſs whatſoever, even be- 
fore your neareſt relations, or the very maids of your chamber. 
This proceeding is fo exceeding odious and diſguſtful to all, who 
have either good breeding or good ſenſe, that they aſſign two very 
unamiable reaſons for it; the one is groſs hypocriſy, and the other 
has too bad a name to mention. If there is any difference to be 
made, your huſband is the loweſt perſon in company, either at 


home or abroad, and every gentleman preſent has a better claim to 
all 
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all marks of civility and diſtinction from you. Conceal your eſteem 
and love in your own breaſt, and reſerve your kind looks and 
language for private hours, which are ſo many in the four and 
twenty, that they will afford time to employ a paſſion as exalted 
as any, that was ever deſcribed in a french romance, 
Upon this head I ſhould likewiſe adviſe oy to differ in practice 
from thoſe ladies, who affect abundance of anea ſingſe, while their 
huſbands are abroad; ſtart with every knock at the door, and 
ring the bell inceſſantly for the ſervants to let in their maſter; will 
not eat a bit at dinner or ſupper, if the huſband happens to ſtay 
out; and receive him at his return with ſuch a medley of chiding 
and kindneſs, and catechiſing him where he has been, that a 
ſhrew from Billing/gate would be à more eaſy and eligible oom- 


* 
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+ Of the ſame leaven are thoſe wives, who, when their huſbands 
are gone a journey, muſt have a letter every poſt upon pain of fits 
and hyftericks; and a day muſt be fixed for their return home 
without the leaſt allowance for buſineſs, or ſickneſs, or accidents, 
or weather: upon which I can only ſay, that in my obſervation 
thoſe ladies, who are apt to make the greateſt clutter on ſuch oc- 
caſions, would liberally have paid a meſſenger for bringing them 
news, that their huſbands had broken their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I adviſe you to abate a 
little of that violent paſſion for fe cloaths fo predominant in your 
ſex. It is a little hard, that ours, for whoſe ſake you wear them, 
are not admitted to be of your council. I may venture to aſſure 
you, that we will make an abatement at any time of four pounds 
a yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a ſuitable addi- 
tion of care in the e/eantine/s + and ſweetneſs of their perſons. 

For the ſatyrieal part of mankind will needs believe, that it is not 
impoſſible to be very fine and very filthy; and that the capacities 
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of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cultivating eleanlineſs 
and finery together. I ſhall only add, upon fo tender a ſubject, 
what a pleaſant gentleman ſaid concerning a filly woman of qua- 
lity; that nothing could make her ſupportable hut cutting off her 
head, for his ears were offended by her tongue, and his noſe by 

her hair and teeth. 1 bd N 1 
I am wholly at a loſs how to adviſe you in the choice of com- 
pany, which however is a point of as great importance as any in 
your life. If your general acquaintance be among ladies, who are 
your equals or ſuperiors, provided they have nothing of what is 
commonly called an ill reputation, you think you are ſafe; and 
this, in the ſtyle of the world, will paſs for good company, Where- 
as I am afraid, it will be hard for you to pick out one female ac- 
quaintance in this town, from whom you will not be in manifeſt 
danger of contracting ſome foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, 
or vice. Your only ſafe way of converſing with them is, by a firm 
reſolution to proceed in your practice and behaviour directly con- 
trary to whatever they ſhall ſay or do: and this I take to be a 
good general rule, with very few exceptions. For inſtance, in 
the doctrines they ufually deliver to young married women for 
managing their huſbands ; their ſeveral accounts of their own con- 
duct in that particular, to recommend it to your imitation ; the 
reflections they make upon others of their ſex for acting different- 
ly; their directions, how to come off with victory upon any diſ- 
pute or quarrel you may have with your huſband; the arts, by 
which you may diſcover and practiſe upon his weak ſide; when 
to work by flattery and inſinuation, when to melt him with tears, 
and when to engage with a high hand: in theſe, and a thouſand 
other caſes, it will be prudent to retain as many of their lectures 
in your memory as you can, and then determine to act in full op- 
poſition to them all. 18 151 
I hope, your huſband: will interpoſe his authority to limit you 
in the trade of viiting: half a dozen fools are in all conſcience as 
G 2 many 
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many as you ſhould require; and it will be ſufficient for you to 
ſee them twice a year; for I think the faſhion does not eat, m 
viſits ſhould be paid to friends. 

I advife, that your company at home ſhould conſiſt 2 men, 
rather than women. To ſay the truth, I never yet knew a tole- 
rable woman to be fond of her own ſex.” I confeſs, when both are 
mixed and well choſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, there 
may be an intercourſe of civility and good-will ; which, with the 
addition of ſome degree of ſenſe, can — converſation or any 
amuſement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, got together by them- 
ſelves, is a very ſchool of impertinence and detraction, and it is 
well if thoſe be the wort. 

Let your men-acquaintance be of your huſband's TER and 
not recommended to you by any ſhe-companions ; becauſe they 
will certainly fix a coxcomb upon you, and it will coſt you ſome 
time and pains, before you can arrive at the knowledge of ditun- 
guiſhing 1 a one from a man of ſenſe. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid into your cabinet - oouncil, 

to entertain you with hiſtories of thoſe ladies, whom ſhe hath 
formerly ſerved, of their diverſions and their dreſſes; to inſinuate 
how great a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed 
to ſquander; to appeal to her from your hufband, and to be deter- 
mined by her judgment, becauſe you are fure it will be always for 
you; to receive and diſcard ſervants by her approbation or diſ- 

like; to engage you, by her inſinuations, in miſunderſtandings 
with your beſt friends; to repreſent all things in falſe colours, and 
to be the common emiſſary of ſcandal. 


But the grand affair of your life will be to gain and preſerve the 


friendſhip and efteem of your huſband. You are married to a 


man of good education and learning, of an excellent underſtand- 
ing, and an exact taſte. It is true, and it is happy for you, that 
theſe qualities in him are adorned with great modefty, a moſt 


amiable ſweetneſs of temper, and a an unuſual diſpoſition to ſobriety 
and 
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and virtue: but neither good-nature nor virtue will ſuffer him to 
efteem you againſt his judgment; and although he is not capable 
of uſing you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent and 
perhaps contemptible ; unleſs you can ſupply the loſs of youth and 
beauty with more durable qualities. You have but a very few 
years to be young and handſome in the eyes of the world ; and 
as few months to be ſo in the eyes of a huſband, who is not a 
fool; for I hope you do not ſtill dream of charms and raptures, 
which marriage ever did, and ever will, put a ſudden end to. Be- 
ſides, yours was a match of prudence and common good-liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which hath no 
being but in play-books and romances. 

You muſt therefore uſe all endeavours to attain to ſome degree 
of thoſe accompliſhments, which your huſband moſt values in 
other people, and for which he is moſt valued himſelf. You muſt 
improve your mind by cloſely purſuing ſuch a method of ſtudy, 
as I ſhall direct or approve of. You muſt get a collection of 
hiſtory and travels, which I will recommend to you, and ſpend 
ſome hours every day in reading them, and making extracts from 
them, if your memory be weak. You muſt invite perſons of 
knowledge and underſtanding to an acquaintance with you, by 
whole converſation you may learn to correct your taſte and judg- 
ment ; and when you can bring yourſelf to comprehend and reliſh 
the good ſenſe of others, you will arrive in time to think rightly 
your felt, and to become a reaſonable and agreeable companion. 
This muſt produce in your huſband a true rational love and 
eſteem for you, which old age will not diminiſh. He will have 
a regard for your judgment and opinion in matters of the greateſt 
weight; you will be able to entertain each other without a third 


perſon to. relieve you by finding diſcourſe. The endowments of 


your mind will even make your perſon more agreeable to him; 
and when you are alone, your time will not lie heavy upon your 


hands for want of ſome trifling amuſement. 
| f As 
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As little reſpect as I have for the generality of your ſex, it 
hath ſometimes moved me with pity to ſee the lady of the houſe 
forced to withdraw immediately after dinner, and this in families 
where there is not much drinking ; as if it were an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that women are uncapable of all converſation. In a room 
where both ſexes meet, if the men are diſcourſing upon any gene- 
ral ſubject, the ladies never think it their buſineſs to partake in 
what paſſeth, but in a ſeparate club entertain each other with the 
price and choice of lace, and ſilk, and what dreſſes they liked or 
diſapproved at the church or the play-houſe. And when you are 
among yourſelves, how naturally after the firſt compliments do 
you apply your hands to each others lappets and ruffles and man- 
tuas'; as if the whole buſineſs of your lives, and the publick con- 
cern of the world, depended upon the cut or colour of your drefles, 
As divines ſay, that ſome people take more pains to be damned, 
than it would coſt them to be faved; ſo your ſex employs more 
thought, memory, and application to be fools, than would ſerve 
to make them wiſe and ufeful. When I reflect on this, I cannot 
conceive you to be human creatures, but a ſort of ſpecies hardly 
a degree above a monkey ; who hath more diverting tricks than 
any of you, is an animal leſs miſchievous and expenſive, might in 
time be a tolerable critick in velvet and brocade, and, for aught 
I know, would equally become them. * 

I would have you look upon finery as a neceſſary folly; which 
all great ladies did, whom I have ever known: I do not deſire 
you to be out of the faſhion, but to be the laſt and leaft in it. 
I expe, that your dreſs ſhall be one degree lower, than your for- 
tune can afford; and in your own heart I would wiſh you to be 
an utter contemner of all diſtinctions, which a finer petticoat can 
give you; becauſe it will neither make you richer, handſomer, 
younger, better natured, more virtuous or wiſe, than it it hung 

If you are in company with men of learning, though they hap- 
. | pen 
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pen to diſcourſe of arts and ſciences out of your compaſs, yet you | 
will gather more advantage by liſtening to them, than from all 1 
the nonſenſe and frippery of your own ſex; but if they be men * 
of breeding as well as learning, they will ſeldom engage in any "x 


converſation, where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time 
have your part. If they talk of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, of travels into remoter nations, of the 
ſtate of their own country, or of the great men and actions of 
Greece and Rome; if they give their judgment upon engliſb and 1 
french writers either in verſe or proſe, or of the nature and limits 


of virtue and vice; it is a ſhame for an engliſb lady not to reliſh I 
ſuch diſcourſes, not to improve by them, and endeavour by read- | i 
ing and information to have her ſhare in thoſe entertainments, if 


rather than turn aſide, as it is the uſual cuſtom, and conſult with % | | 
the woman, who fits next her, about a new cargo of fans. : 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's daughter in a thou- 
ſand ſhould be brought to read or underſtand her own natural 
tongue, or be judge of the eaſieſt books, that are written in it; 


as any one may find, who can have the patience to hear them, 
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when they are diſpoſed to mangle a play or a novel; where the | 
leaſt word out of the common road is ſure to diſconcert them, and 1 
it is no wonder, when they are not fo much as taught to ſpell in 1 


their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their whole lives. I 
adviſe you therefore to read aloud, more or leſs, every day to your 
huſband, if he will permit you, or to any other friend (but not a 
female one) who is able to ſet you right; and as for ſpelling, you 
may compaſs it in time by making collections from the books you 
J know very well, that thoſe who are commonly called learned 
women, have loft all manner of credit by their impertinent talka- 
tiveneſs and conceit of themſelves; but there is an eaſy remedy 
for this, if you once confider, that after all the pains you may 
be at, you never can arrive in point of learning to the nn 
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of a ſchool-boy. The reading I would adviſe you to, is only for 


improvement of your own good ſenſe, which will never fail of 
being mended by diſcretion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice 
of books, that makes thoſe learned ladies juſt ſo much the worſe 
for what they have read : and therefore it ſhall be my care to di- 
rect you better, a taſk for which I take myſelf to be not ill quali- 
fied ; becauſe I have ſpent more time, and have had more op- 
portunities than- many others to obſerve and diſcover, from what 
ſources the various follies of women are derived. __ 

Pray obſerve, how inſignificant things are the common race of 
ladies, when they have paſſed their youth and beauty; how con- 
temptible they appear to the men, and yet more contemptible to 
the younger part of their own ſex; and have no relief, but in 
paſſing their afternoons in viſits, where they are never acceptable; 
and their evenings at cards among each other; while the former 
part of the day is ſpent in ſpleen and envy, or in vain endeavours 
to repair by art and dreſs the ruins of time. Whereas I have known 
ladies at fixty, to whom all the polite-part of the court and town 
paid their addreſſes without any farther view, than that of enjoy- 
ing the pleaſure of their converſation. _ | 

I am ignorant of any one quality, that is amiable in a man, 
which is not equally ſo in a woman: I do not except even mo- 


deſty and gentleneſs of nature. Nor do I know one vice or folly, 


which is not equally deteſtable in both. There is indeed one in- 
firmity, which is generally allowed you, I mean that of cowardice; 
yet there ſhould ſeem to be ſomething very capricious, that when 
women profeſs their admiration for a colonel or a captain on ac- 
count of his valour, they ſhould fancy it a very graceful becoming 
quality in themſelves to be afraid of their own ſhadows ; to ſcream 
in a barge, when the weather is calmeſt, or in a coach at the 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred yards diſtance; to fall 
into fits at the ſight of a ſpider, an earwig, - or a frog. At leaſt, 
if cowardice be a ſign of cruelty, (as it is generally granted) I can 

hardly 
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hardly think it an accompliſhment fo deſirable, as to be thought 
worth improving by affectation. 
And as the ſame virtues equally become both ſexes, ſo there is 
no quality, whereby women endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from men, for which they are not juſt ſo much the worſe, except 
that only of reſervedneſs; which however, as you generally ma- 
nage it, is nothing elſe but affectation or hypocriſy. For, as you 
cannot too much diſcountenance thoſe of our ſex, who preſume 
to take unbecoming liberty before you; ſo you ought to be wholly 
unconſtrained in the company of deſerving men, when you have 
had ſufficient experience of their diſcretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of bold, ſwagger- 
ing, rattling ladies, whole talents paſs among coxcombs for wit 
and humour; their excellency lies in rude choquing expreſſions, 
and what they call running a man down. If a gentleman in their 
company happens to have any blemiſh in his birth or perſon, if 
any misfortune hath befallen his family or himſelf, for which he is 
aſhamed, they will be ſure to give him broad hints of it without 
any provocation. I would recommend you to the acquaintance of 
a common proſtitute, rather than to that of ſuch termagants as 
theſe. I have often thought, that no man is obliged to ſuppoſe ſuch 
creatures to be women, but to treat them like inſolent raſcals diſ- 
guiſed in female habits, who ought to be ſtript and kicked down 
ſtairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out of place, which 
is to deſire, that you will learn to value and eſteem your huſband 
for thoſe good qualities, which he really poſſeſſeth, and not to 
fancy others in him, which he certainly hath not. For although 
this latter is generally underſtood to be a mark of love, yet it is 
indeed nothing but affectation or ill judgment. It is true, he wants 
ſo very few accompliſhments, that you are in no great danger of 
erring on this ſide; but my caution is occaſioned by a lady of your 
acquaintance, married to a very valuable perſon, whom yet ſhe is 

H ſo 
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ſo unfortunate as to be always commending for thoſe ann 

to which he can leaſt pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the dle ul ee; 3 haniy 1 
think, you ought to be well informed how much your huſband's 

revenue amounts to, and be ſo good a computer, as to keep 
within it in that part of the management, which falls to your 
ſhare; and not to put yourſelf in the number of thoſe politick 
ladies, who think they gain a great point, when they have teazed 
their huſbands to buy them a new equipage, a laced head, or a 
fine petticoat, without once conſidering what long ſcores remain 
un nals to the butcher. 

I deſire you will keep this letter in your cabinet, and often exa- 
mine impartially your whole conduct by it: and ſo God bleſs you, 
and make you a fair example to your ſex, and a perpetual comfort 
to your huſband and your parents. I am, with great truth and 
affection, 


MADAM, 


Your moſt faithful Friend, 


and humble Servant. 


THE. 
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HERE is a certain perſon lately arrived at this city, whom 
it is very proper the world ſhould be informed of. His 
character may perhaps be thought very inconſiſtent, improbable, 


and unnatural ; however I intend to draw it with the utmoſt re- 


gard to truth. This I am the better qualified to do, becauſe he is 


a ſort of dependant upon our family, and almoſt of the fame age; 
though I cannot directly ſay, I have ever ſeen him. He is a native 
of this country, and hath lived long among us; but what appears 
* , and hardly credible, was never ſeen before, by any 
mortal. 

It is true indeed, he always chuſes the loeſt place in company; 
and contrives it ſo, to keep out of fight. It is reported however, 
that in his younger days he was frequently expo/ed to view, but 
always againſt his will, and was ſure to ſnart for it. 


As to his family, he came into the world a younger brother, 


being of fx children the fourth in order of (1) birth; of which 
the eldeſt is now head of the houſe ; the ſecond and third carry 
arms; but the two youngeſt are only footmen: ſome indeed add, 
that he hath likewiſe a twin-brother, who lives over again/? bar, 
| H 2 an 
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and keeps a (2) victualling-houſe; he hath the reputation to be a 
cloſe, griping, ſqueezing fellow; and that when his bags are full, 
he is often needy; yet when the fit takes him, as faſt as he gets, 
he lets it fly. 

When in office, no one diſchargeth himſelf, or doth his buſineſs 
better. He hath ſometimes ſtrained hard for an honeſt livelihood ; 
and never got a Git, till every body elſe had done. 

One practice appears very blameable in him ; that every morn- 
ing he privately frequents unclean houſes, where any modeſt perſon 
would bluſh to be ſeen. And although this be generally known, 
yet the world, as cenſorious as it is, hath been ſo kind to overlook 
this infirmity in him. To deal impartially ; it muſt be granted, 
that he is too great a lover of himſelf, and very often conſults his 
own eaſe at the expence of his beſt friends: but this is one of his 
blind-fides; and the beſt of men I fear are not without hem. 

He hath been conſtituted by the Higher powers in the ſtation 
of receiver-general, in which employment ſome have cenſured him 
for playing fa/? and: /og/e. He is likewiſe overſeer of the golden 
mines, which he daily inſpecteth, when his health will permit him. 

He was long bred under a (3) naſter of arts, who inſtilled 
good principles in him, but theſe were ſoon corrupted. I know 
not whether this deſerves mention; that he is ſo very capricious, 
as to take it for an equal affront to talk either of &;/izg or kicking 
him, which hath occaſioned a thouſand quarrels: however no body 
was ever ſo great a ſufferer for faults, which he neither was, nor 
poſſibly could be guilty of, | 

In his religion he hath thus much of the quaker, that he ſtands 
always covered, even in the preſence of the king; in moſt other 
points a perfect (4) idolater, although he endeavours to conceal 
it; for he is known to offer daily ſacrifices to certain ſubterraneous 
nympli, whom he worſhips in an humble poſture, prone on his face, 


and /ript fark naked ; and ſo leaves his offerings behind him, which 


the (5) Prigſis of thoſe goddeſſes are careful enough to remove 


upon 
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upon certain ſeaſons with the utmoſt privacy at nidnight, and 
from thence maintain themſelves and families. In all argent ne- 
ceſſities and preſſures he applies himſelf to theſe deities, and ſome- 
times even in the greets and High- ways, from an opinion that thoſe 
powers have an influence in all places, although their peculiar re- 
ſidence be in caverns under ground. Upon theſe occaſions the 
faireſt ladies will not refuſe to lend their hands to aſſiſt him: for, 
although they are aſhamed to have him ſcen in their company, or 
even ſo much as to hear him named; yet it is well known, that 
he is one of their conſtant followers. 

In politicks, he always ſubmits to what is appermoſt; but he 
peruſes pamphlets on both fades with great impartiality, though 
ſeldom till every body elſe hath done with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may properly be called 
a helluo librorum or another Jacobus de Voragine; though his 
ſtudies are chiefly confined to ſchool men, commentators, and ger- 
2nan divines, together with noderm poetry and criticks : and he is 
an atomicł philoſopher, ſtrongly maintaining a void in nature, 
which he ſeems to have fairly proved by many experiments. 

I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe ſome peculiar qualities, which 
in ſeveral inſtances ſeem to diſtinguiſh this perſon from the com- 
mon race of other mortals. | 

His grandfather was a member of the rump parliament, as the 

grandſon is of the preſent, where he often ri/es, ſometimes grum- 
bles, but never ſpeaks. However he lets nothing pals willingly, 
but what is well digeſted. His courage is indiſputable, for he will 
take the boldeſt man alive by zhe noſe. 
He is generally the fir a-bed in the family, and the Ja up; 
which is to be lamented; becauſe when he happens to viſe before 
the reſt, it hath been thought to forebode ſome good fortune 70 
his ſuperiors. | 5405 

As wiſdom is acquired by age, ſo by every new (6) wrinkle in 
his face he is reported to gain ſome new knowledge. 

In 
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In him we may obſerve the true effects and conſequences of 
tyranny in a ſtate: for, as he is a great oppreſſor of all be/ow him, 
ſo there is no- body more oppreſſed by thoſe above him: yet in his 
time he hath been ſo highly in favour, that many illuſtrious per- 
/ons have been entirely indebted to zin for their —— 

He hath diſcovered from his own experience the true point, 
wherein all human actions, projects, and deſigns do chiefly zermi- 
nate; and how mean and ſordid they are at the bottom. 

It behoves the publick to keep him quiet; for his frequent 
murmurs are a certain ſign of intetine tumults. 

No philoſopher ever lamented more the luxury, for which theſe 
nations are ſo juſtly taxed; it hath been known to coſt him (7) 
tears of blood : for in his own nature he is far from being profuſe 
though indeed he never ſtays a night at a gentleman's houſe with- 
out leaving ſomething behind him. 

He receives with great ſubmiſſion whatever his patrons think 
fit to give him; and when they lay heavy burihens upon him, 
which is frequently enough, he gets rid of them as foon as he 
can; but not without ſome labour and much grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on; yet no-body knows how to be 
without him. He patiently ſuffers himſelf to be kept under, but 
loves to be well uſed, and in that caſe will ſacrifice his mah to 
give you eaſe: and he has hardly one acquaintance, for whom 
he hath not been bound; yet, as far as we can find, was never 
known to 4% any thing by it. 

He is obſerved to be very (8) unguiet in the company of a 
frenchman in new cloaths, or a g Coguette. 


He is, in ſhort, the ſubject of much mirth and raillery, which 
he ſeems to take well enough ; though it hath not been obſerved, 
that ever any good thing came from himſelf, 

There is ſo general an opinion of his juſtice, that ſometimes 
very hard caſes are left to his deciſion: and while he firs upon 
them, he carries himſelf exattly even between both fides, except 

where 
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where ſome laotry point ariſes; and then he is obſerved to lean a 
little to the rigbt or leſt as the matter inclines him; but his rea- 
ſons for it are ſo manifeſt and convincing, that every man ap- 
proves them. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Gentle Reader, 


"Hough I am not inſenſible how many thouſand perſons have been, and ſtill are, 
with great dexterity handling this ſubject, and no leſs aware of what infinite rheams 
of paper have been laid out upon it: however, in my opinion no man living has touched 
it with greater nicety, and more delicate turns, than our author. But becauſe there 
is ſome intended obſcurity in this relation; and curioſity, inquiſitive of ſecrets, may 
poſſibly not enter into the Bottom and depth of the ſubject, it was thought not improper 
to take off the veil, and gain the reader's favour by inlarging his 7»/ight. Ars enim 
non habet inimicum, niſi ignorantem. It is well known, that it has been the policy of all 
times to deliver down important ſubjects by emblem and riddle, and not to ſuffer the 
knowledge of truth to be derived to us in plain and fimple terms, which are generally 
as ſoon forgotten as conceived. For this reaſon the heathen religion is moſtly couched 
under mythology. For the like reaſon (this being a FunDAMENTAL in its kind) the author 
has thought fit to wrap up his treaſure in clean linen, which it is our buſineſs to lay open, 
and ſet in a due light; for 1- have obſerved, y any accidental diſcovery the leaſt 
glimpſe has given a great diverſion to the eager ſpectator, as many ladies could teſtify, 
were it proper, or the caſe would admit. | 

The politeſt companies have vouchſafed to ſmile at the are name, and ſome people 
of faſhion have been ſo little ſcrupulous of bringing it in play, that it was the uſual fay- 
ns of a knight and a man of good breeding, that whenever be roſe, his a-ſe roſe with 

. | | 


SO TSS 


(1) He alludes to the manner of our birth, the head and arms appearing before the 

ſteriors and the two feet, which he calls the footmen. 

(2) YViftualling-houſe. | The belly, which receives and digeſts our nouriſhment, 

(3) Mafter of arts.] Perfius : magiſter artis, ingeniique largitor venter. 

(4) IAolater.] Alludes to the ſacrifices offered by the Romans to the goddeſs Cloaciua. 

(5) Prięſts.] Gold-finders, who perform their office in the night-time : but our author 
further ſeems to have an eye to the cuſtom of the heathen priefts ſtealing the offerings 
in the night; of which ſee more in the ſtory of Bell and the Dragon. 
; 9 Mriukle.] This refers to a proverb--you have one wrinkle in your a-ſe more than you 

ad before. 

(1 ears of blood.) Hemorrhoids, according to the phyſicians, are a frequent conſe - 

' quence of intemperance. „ 


(8) Unquiet.] Their tails being generally obſerved to be moſt reſtleſs. 3 
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W ON D E R 


of all the 


W O N D LE K % 


That ever the WoR ILD wonder'd at. 


For all Perſons of Quality and Others. 


E WLY arrived at this city of Dublin the famous artiſt John 

| Emanuel Schoitæ, who, to the great furprize and ſatisfaction 
of all ſpectators, is ready to do the following wonderful perform- 
ances ; the like before never ſeen in this kingdom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thruſt it into a barrel 
of gunpowder before all the company, and yet it ſhall not take 
fire. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blunderbuſs with the ſame 
gunpowder, and twelve leaden bullets, which blunderbuſs the 
{aid artiſt diſcharges full in the face of the ſaid company, with- 
out the leaſt hurt, the bullets ſticking in the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own ſword, and runs it through the 
ſaid gentleman's body, ſo that the point appears bloody at the 
back to all the ſpectators; then he takes out the ſword, wipes it 
clean, and returns it to the owner, who receives no manner of 
burt. s 

He takes a pot of ſcalding oyl, md throws it by great ladles- 
full directly at the ladies, without ſpailing their cloaths or bun- 


ing their Lins. ; 
He 
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He takes any perſon of quality's' child from two years old to 
fix, and lets the child's own father or mother take a pike in their 
hands; then the artiſt takes the child in his arms, and toſſes it 
upon the point of the pike, where it ſticks to the great ſatisfaction 
of all ſpectators; and is then taken off without ſo much as a hole 
in his coat. 

He mounts upon a ſcaffold juſt over the ſpectators, and from 
thence throws down a great quantity of large tiles and ſtones, 
which fall like ſo many pillows, without ſo much as diſcompoſing 
either perukes or head- dreſſes. 

He takes any perſon of quality up to the faid ſcaffold, which 
perſon pulls off his ſhoes, and leaps nine foot directly down on a 
board prepared on purpoſe, full of ſharp ſpikes ſix inches long, 
without hurting his feet or damaging his ſtockings. 

He places the faid board on a chair, upon which a lady fits 
down with another lady in her lap, while the ſpikes inſtead 
of entering into the under lady's fleſh, will feel like a velvet 
cuſhion. 

He takes any perſon of quality's footman, tyes a rope about 
his bare neck, and draws him ap by pullies to the cieling, and 
there keeps him hanging as long, as his maſter or the company 
pleaſes, the ſaid footman to the wonder and delight of all be- 
holders having a pot of ale in one hand and a pipe in the other; 
and when he is let down, there will not appear the leaſt mark of 
the cord about his neck. _— 

He bids a lady's maid put her finger into a cup of clear liquor 
like water, upon which her face and both her hands are imme- 
diately withered like an old woman of fourſcore, her belly ſwells 
as if ſhe were within a week of her time, and her legs are as thick 
as mill- poſts; but upon putting her finger into another cup {he 
becomes as young and handſome, as ſhe was before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive forty twelve-penny nails 


up to the head in a porter's backſide, and then places the ſaid 
9 I porter 
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porter on a loadſtone chair, which draws out every nail, and the 
porter feels no pain. | 

He likewiſe draws the teeth of halt a dozen gentlemen, mixes 
and jumbles them in a hat, gives any perſon leave to blindfold 
him, and returns each their own, and fixes them as well as ever. 

With his fore-finger and thumb he thruſts ſeveral gentlemen's 
and lady's eyes out of their heads without the leaſt pain, at which 
time they ſee an unſpeakable number of beautiful colours; and 
after they are entertained to the full, he places them again in their 
proper ſockets, without any damage to the fight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot melted lead, and 
by a draught of prepared liquor, of which he takes part himſelf, 
he makes the faid lead pafs through the ſaid gentleman before all 
the ſpectators without any damage; after which it is produced in 
a cake to the company. 1 

With many other wonderful performances of art, too tedious 
here to mention. | 

The faid artiſt has performed before moſt kings and. princes 
in Europe with great applauſe. _ 

He performs every day (except ſundays) from ten of the clock 
to one in the forenoon; and from four till ſeven in the evening, 
at the new inn in Synithfield. 

The firſt ſeat a brit; crown, the ſecond a britiſb half- crown, 
and the loweſt a britiſb ſhilling. - 


N. B. The beſt hands in town are to play at the faid ſhow. 


A 
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PROPOSA L 


Preventing the children of poor people in Ireland from 
being a burden to their parents or country, and for 


making them beneficial to the publick. 
T is a melancholy object to thoſe, who walk through this great 


town, or travel in the country, when they ſee the /reezs, the 
roads and cabbin-doors crowded with beggars of the female ſex, 
followed by three, four, or ſix children, all in rags, and impor- 1 
tuning every paſſenger for an alms. Theſe 910thers, inſtead of being | | 
able to work for their honeſt livelihood, are forced to employ all 1 
their time in ſtroling to beg ſuſtenance for their helpleſs infants, | 
who, as they grow up, either turn hieves for want of work, or _— 
leave their dear native country to fight for the pretender in Spain, | | 
or ſell themſelves to the Barbadoes. 0 

I think it is agreed by all parties, that this prodigious number | 


of children in the arms, or on the backs, or at the heels of their 
mothers, and frequently of their fathers, is in the preſent deplera= — 
ble ſtate of the kingdom a very great additional grievance; and i 
therefore whoever could find out a fair, cheap and eaſy method of {| 
making theſe children ſound and uſeful members of the common- 
wealth, would deſerve ſo well of the publick, as to have his 
ſtatue ſet up for a preſerver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to provide 
only for the children of profeſſed beggars :'it is of a much greater 

2: - 


extent, M1 
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extent, and ſhall take in the whole number of infants at a certain 
age, who are born of parents in effect as little able to ſupport 
them, as thoſe who demand our charity in the ſtreets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for many years 
upon this important ſubject, and maturely weighed the ſeveral 
ſchemes of our projectors, I have always found them groſly miſ- 
taken in their computation. It is true, a child u dropt from its 
dam may be ſupported by her milk for a ſolar year, with little 
other nouriſhment : at moſt not above the value of two ſhillings, 
which the mother may certainly get, or the value in /craps, by 
her lawful occupation of begging ; and it is exactly at one year 
old that I propoſe to provide for them in ſuch a manner, as in- 
ſtead of being a charge upon their parents, or the pariſh, or 
wanting food and raiment for the reſt of their lives, they ſhall, 
on the contrary, contribute to the feeding, and partly to the 
cloathing of many thouſands, 

There is likewiſe another great advantage in my ſcheme, that 
it will prevent thoſe vo/untary abortions, and that horrid practice 
of women murdering their baftard children, alas! too frequent 
among us, ſacrificing the poor innocent babes, I doubt more to avoid 
the expence than the ſhame, which would move tears and pity in 
the moſt ſavage and inhuman breaſt, | 

The number of ſouls in this kingdom being uſually reckoned 
one million and a half, of theſe I calculate there may be about 
two hundred thouſand couple, whoſe wives are breeders; from 
which number I ſubtract thirty thouſand. couple, who are able to 
maintain their own children, (although I apprehend there cannot 
be ſo many under zhe preſent diſtreſſes of the kingdom) but this 
being granted, there will remain an hundred and ſeventy thou- 
{ſand breeders. I again ſubtract fifty thouſand for thoſe. women, 
who miſcarry, or whoſe children die by accident or diſeaſe within 
the year. There only remain an hundred. and twenty thouſand 
children of poor parents annually born. The queſtion therefore 


18, 
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is, How this number ſhall be reared and provided for ? which, as 


I have already ſaid, under the preſent ſituation of affairs is utterly 
impoſſible by all the methods hitherto propoſed. For we can 
neither employ them in handicraft or agriculture ; we neither build 
houſes, (I mean in the country) nor cultivate land : they can very 
ſeldom pick up a livelihood y Healing, till they arrive at ſix years 
old, except where they are of towardly parts; although I confeſs 
they learn the rudiments much earlier ; during which time they 
can however be properly looked upon only as probationers ; as I 
have been informed by a principal gentleman in the county of 
Cavan, who proteſted to me, that he never knew above one or 
two inſtances under the age of fix, even in a part of the king- 
dom /o renowned for the quickeſt proficiency in that art. 

I am aſſured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl before 
twelve years old is no faleable commodity ; and even when they 
come to this age they will not yield above three pounds, or three 
pounds and half a crown at moſt, on the exchange; which can- 


not turn to account either to the parents or kingdom, the charge 


of nutriment and rags having been at leaſt four times that value. 
I ſhall now therefore humbly propoſe my own thoughts, which 
I hope will not be liable to the leaſt objection. 
I have been affured by a very knowing American of my ac- 


quaintance in London, that a young healthy child, well nurſed, 


is at a year old a moſt delicious nouriſhing and wholeſome food, 
whether /ewed, roa/ted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt 
that it will equally ſerve in a fricaſſe, or a ragouſt. 


I do therefore humbly offer it to publick confederation, that of 


the hundred and twenty thouſand children already computed, 


twenty thouſand may be reſerved for breed, whereof only one 


fourth part to be males; which is more than we allow to beep, 


black cattle, or fwine ; and my reaſon is, that theſe children are 
ſeldom the fruits of marriage, a circumſtance not much regarded by 


eur [avages, therefore, one male will be ſufficient to ſerve four fe- 
males. 
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males. That the remaining hundred thouſand may, at a year: 
old, be offered in fale to the perſons of quality and fortune through 
the kingdom; always adviſing the mother to let them ſuck plen- 
tifully in the laſt month, ſo as to render them plump, and fat for 
a good table. A child will make two diſhes at an entertainment for 
friends; and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter 
will make a reaſonable diſh, and ſeaſoned with a little pepper or 
ſalt, will be very good boiled on the fourth day, eſpecially in 
winter. : 

I have reckoned upon a medium, that a child juſt born will 
weigh 12 pounds, and in a ſolar year, if tolerably nurſed, will 
encreaſe to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be ſomewhat dear, and therefore very 
proper for landlords, who, as they have already devoured moſt 
of the parents, ſeem to have the beft title to the children, 

Infant's fleſh will be in ſeaſon throughout the year, but more 
plentiful in March, and a little before and after; for we are told 
by a grave author, an eminent french phyſician, that 55% being a 
prolifick dyet, there are more children born in roman catholick 
countries about nine months after Lenz, than at any other ſeaſon ; 
therefore reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will be more 
glutted than uſual, becauſe the number of popiſb infants is at leaſt 
three to one in this kingdom; and therefore it will have one 
other collateral advantage by leſſening the number of papiſts 
among us. GD 
I have already computed the charge of nurſing a beggar's child 
(in which liſt I reckon all cortagers, labourers, and four-ffths of 
the farmers) to be about two ſhillings per annum, rags included; 
and I believe no gentleman would repine to give ten ſhillings for 
the carcaſs of a good fat child, which, as I have ſaid, will make 
four diſhes of excellent nutritive meat, when he hath only ſome 
particular friend or his own family to dine with him. Thus the 
{quire will learn to be a good landlord, and grow popular among 

his 
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his tenants, the mother will have eight ſhillings neat profit, and 
be fit for work, till ſhe produces another child. 

Thoſe, who are more thrifty (as I muff confeſs the times require) 
may flay the carcaſs; the ſkin of which artificially dreſſed will 
make admirable gloves for ladies, and ſummer boots for fine gentle- 


men. 
As to our city of Dublin, ſhambles may be appointed for this 
purpoſe in the moſt convenient parts of it, and butchers we may 
be aſſured will not be wanting; although I rather recommend 
buying the children alive, and dreſſing them hot from the knife, 
as we do roafting pigs. : 

A very worthy perſon, à true lover of his country, and whoſe 
virtues I highly eſteem, was lately pleaſed in diſcourſing on this 
matter to offer a refinement upon my ſcheme. He ſaid, that 
many gentlemen of this kingdom, having of late deſtroyed their 
deer, he conceived that the want of veniſon might be well ſup- 
plied by the bodies of young lads and maidens, not exceeding 
fourteen years of age, nor under twelve; ſo great a number of 
both ſexes in every county being now ready to ſtarve for want of 
work and ſervice: and theſe to be diſpoſed of by their parents if 
alive, or otherwiſe by their neareſt relations. But with due de- 
ference to ſo excellent a friend, and ſo deſerving a patriot, I can- 
not be altogether in his ſentiments; for as to the males, my ame- 
rican acquaintance aſſured me from frequent experience, that their 
fleſh was generally tough and lean, like that of our ſchool-boys, 
by continual exercife, and their taſte difagreeable, and to fatten 
them would not anſwer the charge. Then as to the females it 
would, I think with humble fubmiſſion, be a fs to the publich, 
becauſe they ſoon would become breeders themſelves: and beſides, 
it is not improbable that fome ſcrupulous people might be apt to 
cenſure ſuch. a practice, (although indeed very unjuſtly) as a little 
bordering upon cruelty ; which, I confeſs, hath always been with 
me the | Yo ans objection againſt any project, how well ſoever 
intended. | . 
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But in order to juſtify my friend, he confeſſed, that this expe- 
dient was put into his head by the famous Salmunaasor, a native 
of the iſland Formoſa, who came from thence to London above 
twenty years ago, and in converſation told my friend, that in his 
country, when any young perſon. happened to be put to death, the 
executioner fold the carcaſs to perſons of quality as a prime dainty ; 
and that in his time the body of a plump girl of fifteen, who was 
crucified for an attempt to poiſon the emperor, was fold to his 
imperial -aje/ty's prime miniſter of ſtate, and other great nanda- 
rins of the court, in joints from the gibbet at tour hundred crowns. 
Neither indeed can I deny, that if the ſame uſe were made of 
ſeveral plump young girls in this town, who without one ſingle 
groat to their fortunes cannot ſtir abroad without a chair, and 
appear at a play-houſe and aſſemblies in foreign fineries which they 
never will pay for, the kingdom would not be the worſe. | 

Some perſons of a deſponding ſpirit are in great concern about 
that vaſt number of poor people, who are aged, diſeaſed, or maim- 
ed; and I have been deſired to employ my thoughts, what courſe 
may be taken to eaſe the nation of ſo grievous an incumbrance. 
But I am not in the leaſt pain upon that matter, becauſe it is 
very well known, that they are every day dying, and rotting, by 
cold and famine, and filth and vermin, as faſt as can be reaſonably 
expected. And as to the young labourers, they are now in almoſt 

as hopeful a condition : they cannot get work, and conſequently 
pine away for want of nouriſhment, to a degree, that if at any 
time they are accidentally hired to common labour, they have not 
ſtrength to perform it; and thus the country and themſelves are 
happily delivered from the evils to come. 5 7 

I have too long digreſſed, and therefore {hall return to my ſub- 
ject. I think the advantages by the propoſal, which I have made, 
are obvious and many, as well as of the higheſt importance. | 

For fr/t, as I have already obſerved, it would greatly leſſen zhe 


number of papiſts, with whom we are yearly over-run, being the 
principal 
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principal breeders of the nation, as well as our moſt dangerous 
enemies, and who ſtay at home on purpoſe to deliver zhe kingdom 
to the pretender, hoping to take their advantage by the abſence of | 
/o many good. proteftants,. who have choſen rather to leave their 
country, than ſtay at home and pay tithes againſt their conſcience 
to an epr/copal curate. Ms | 
Secondiy, the poorer tenants will have ſomething valuable of 
their own, which by law may be made liable to a diſtreſs, and 
help to pay their landlord's rent; their corn and cattle being alrea- 
dy ſeized, and money a thing unknown. 
_ Thirdly, whereas the maintenance of an hundred thouſand chil- 
dren, from two years old and upwards, cannot be computed at les 
than ten ſhillings apiece per annum, the nation's ſtock will be there- 
by encreaſed fifty thouſand pounds per annum, beſides the profit 
of a new diſh introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune in 
the kingdom, who have any refinement in taſte. And the money 
will circulate among our ſelves, the goods being entirely of our own 
growth and manufacture. 
 Fourthly, the conſtant breeders, beſides the gain of eight ſhillings 1 
Herling per annum by the ſale of their children, will be rid of the | 
charge of maintaining them after the farſt year. | 1 
Fifibl y, this food would likewiſe bring great cu/to-m to taverns; || 
where the vintners will certainly be ſo prudent as to procure the beſt 
receipts for dreſſing it to perfection, and conſequently have their 
houſes frequented by all the fre gentlemen, who juſtly value them- 
ſelves upon their knowledge in good eating ; and a ſkilful cook, who 
underſtands how to oblige his gueſts, will contrive to make it as ex- 
penſive as they pleaſe. ied ; 
 Sixthly, this would be a great inducement to marriage, which 
all wiſe nations have either encouraged by rewards, or enforced by 
laws and penalties. It would encreaſe the care and tenderneſs of 
mothers towards their children, when they were fure of a ſettlement 
for life to the poor babes, provided in ſome fort by the publick, 1 
K their 
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their annual profit inſtead of expence. We ſhould ſoon ſes an honeft 
emulation among the married woren, which of :hen could bring the 
fatreff thildts the marker. Men would become às fond of their wives 
during the time of their pregnancy, as they are now of their mars 
in foal, their cows in calf, or /ows' when they are ready to farrow; 
nor offer to beat or kick them (as is too frequens a practice] for fear 
of a miſcarriage. | THOR" en Pe 
Many other advantages might be enumerated. For inſtance; the 
addition of ſome thouſand carcaſſes in our exportation of barreled 
beef: the propagation of iner fefh, and improvement in the art of 
making good Saton, fo much wanted among us by the great deſtruc- 
tion of pigs, too frequent at our tables; which are no way com- 
parable” in tafte or — to a well grown, fat yearly child, 
which roaſted whole will make a confiderable figure at a/ord myur 5 


m 
feaſt, or any other publick entertainment. But this, and many o- 
thers, I 6nut, being ftudious of brevity. | 
Suppoſing that one thouſand families in this city would be con- 
ſtant cuſtomers for infants fleſh, beſides others who might have it 
at merry meetings, particularly at weddings and chriſtenings, I com- 
pute that Dublin would take off annually about twenty thouſand 
carcaſſes; and the reft of the kingdom (where probably they will 
be fold ſomewhat cheaper) the remaining eighty thouſand, 
l can think of no one objection, that will poſſibly be raiſed a- 
gainſt this propofal, unlefs it ſhould be urged, that the number of 
people will be thereby much leſſened in the kingdom. This I freely 
own, and it was indeed one principal deſign in offering it to the 
world. I defire the reader will obſerve, that I calculate my remedy 
for this one individual kingdomof IRELAND, and for no other that ever 
was, is, or, 1 think, ever can be upon earth. Therefore let no man 
talk to me of other expedients: of taxing our abſentees at five fhill- 
ings @ pound: of uſing neither cloaths, nor houſhold furniture, except 
what is of our own growth and manufaure : of utterly rejecting the 
materials and infituments, that promote foreign luxuty : of curing 
5 the 
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the expenſroeneſs of prode, amy, 1d enefs, and gaming in our wo- 
men: of mraducing a vein of por fimeny, prudence and temperance : 
of learning to love air 1ouniry, in the nant of which we differ 
even From LaPiaANDERS, and the imbabitauas of TorinauBoo: of 
quitting our anineftties and fattions, nor acting any longer like the 
Jews, who ware. murdering one another at the very moment their city 
was taken: of being à little cautiaus not to ſell our country and con- 
ſciences for nothing : of teaching landlerds to have at leaſt one degree 
of rmerey tmuards their tenants. Laſtly, , putting a ſpirit of hone/- 
4, indufiry, and ſcill into our ſhop-keepers, who, if a reſolution could 
nom be taken to buy only our native goods, would immediately unite 
zo Cheat and exatt upon us im the price, the meaſure, and the good- 
neſs, nar could ever yet be brought to male one fair propoſal of juſt 
dealing, though often and carmeſtly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of theſe and the like 
expedients , till he hath at leaſt ſome glympſe of hope, that there 
will ever be ſame hearty and ſincere attempt to put them in 
Practice. | . . | 

But, as to my\ſelf, having been wearied out for many years with 
offering vain, idle, viſionary thoughts, and at length utterly deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs, I fortunately fell upon this propoſal ; which, as it is 
wholly new, ſo it hath ſomething ſolid and real, of no expence and 
little trouble, full in our own power, and whereby we can incur no 
danger in d;/ob/jging ENGLAND. For this kind of commodity will 
not bear exportation, the fleſh being of too tender a conſiſtence to 
admit a long continuance in ſalt, a/#haugh perhaps I could name a 
country, which would be glad to eat up our whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not fo violently bent upon my own opinion as 
to reject any offer propoſed by wiſe men, which ſhall be found equal- 
ly innocent, cheap, eaſy, and effectual. But before ſomething of 
that kind ſhall be advanced in contradiction to my ſcheme, and 


* Theſe expedients had been propoſed before, ſome of them by the Dean, and to urge the 
practice of them by /hewwing the only alternative, ſeems to have been the deſign of this paper. 
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offering a better, I defire the author or authors will be pleaſed 
maturely to conſider two points. Fir/, as things now ftand, how 
they will be able to find food and raiment for a hundred thouſand 
uſeleſs mouths and backs. And /ecordly, there being a round mil- 
hon of creatures in human figure throughout this kingdom, whoſe 
whole ſubfiſtence put into a common ſtock would leave them in 
debt two millions of pounds fer/ing, adding thoſe, who are beggars 
by profeſſion, to the bulk of farmers, cottagers and labourers, with 
their wives and children, who are beggars in effect; I defire thoſe 
politicians who diſlike my overture, and may perhaps be ſo bold to 
attempt an anſwer, that they will firſt aſk the parents of theſe mor- 
tals, whether they would not at this day think it a great happineſs 
to have been ſold for food at a year old, in the manner I preſcribe, 
and thereby have avoided ſuch a perpetual ſcene. of misfortunes, as 
they have fince gone through, by the oppreſſion of /andlords, the 
impoſſibility of paying rent without money or trade, the want of com- 
mon fuftenance, with neither Hoe nor cloaths to cover them from 
the inclemencies of the weather, and the moſt inevitable proſpect of 
entailing the like, or greater miſeries, upon their breed for ever. 

I profeſs in the ſincerity of my heart, that I have not the leaft 
perſonal intereſt in endeavouring to promote this neceſſary work, 
having no other motive than the public good of my country, by 
advancing our trade, providing for infants, relieving the poor, and 
giving ſome pleaſure to the rich. I have no children, by which I 
can propoſe to get a ſingle penny; the youngeſt being nine years 
old, and my wife paſt child-bearing. ee 
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F hath been long (my dear countrymen) the ſubject of my concern 

- and ſurprize, that whereas numberleſs poets, critics, and orators 
have compiled and digeſted the art of ancient poeſy, there hath 
not riferr among us one perſon fo publick ſpirited, as to perform 
the like for the modern. Although it is univerſally known, that 
our every way induſtrious moderns, both in the weight of their 
writings, and in the velocity of their judgments, do fo infinitely 
excel the {aid ancients. 

Nevertheleſs, too true it is, that while a plain and dire& road 
is paved to their , or ſublime; no track has been yet chalked 
out to arrive at our Babes, or profund. The latins, as they came 
between the greeks and us, make uſe of the word altitudo, which 
implies equally heighth and depth. Wherefore conſidering with 
no ſmall grief, how many promiſing genius's of this age are wan- 
dering (as I may fay) in the dark without a guide, I have under- 
taken this arduous but neceſſary taſk to lead them, as it were by the 
hand, and ſtep by ſtep, the gentle down-hill way to the Sar; 
the bottom, the end, the central point, the non plus ultra, of true 
modern poeſy] 

When I conſider (my dear countrymen) the extent, fertility, and 
populouſneſs of our lowlands of Parnaſſus, the flouriſhing ſtate of 
our trade, and the plenty of our manufacture; there are two re- 
flections, which adminiſter great occaſion of ſurprize; the one, 
that all dignities and honours ſhould be beſtowed upon the exceed- 
ing few meagre inhabitants of the top of the mountain; the other, 
that our own nation ſhould have arrived to that pitch of greatneſs 

It 
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it now poſſeſſes, without any regular ſyſtem of laws. As to the 
firſt, it is with great pleaſure I have obſerved of late the gradual 
decay of delicacy and refinement among mankind, who are be- 
come too reaſonable to require, that we ſhould labour with infi- 
nite pains to come up to the taſte of theſe mountaineers, when 
they without any may condeſcend to ours. But as we have now an 
unqueſtionable majority on our fide, I doubt not, but we ſhall 
{ſhortly be able to level the highlanders, and procure a farther vent 
for our own product, which is already ſo much reliſhed, encourag- 
ed, and rewarded by the nobility and gentry of Great Britain. 
Therefore to ſupply our former defect I purpoſe to collect the 
ſcattered rules of our art into regular inſtitutes from the example 
and practice of the deep genius's of our nation; imitating herein. 
my predeceſſors, the maſter of Alexander, and the ſecretatry of the 
renowned Zenobia: and in this my undertaking I am the more 
animated, as I expect more ſucceſs than has attended even thoſe 
great critics; ſince their laws, though they might be good, have 
ever been ſlackly executed, and their precepts however ſtrict obeyed 
only by fits, and by a very ſmall number. | | 
At the ſame time I intend to do juſtice upon our neighbours, 
inhabitants of the upper Parnaſſus ; who taking advantage of the 
riſing ground are perpetually throwing down rubbiſh, dirt, and 
ſtones upon us, never ſuffering us to live in peace. "Theſe men, 
while they enjoy the'cryſtal ſtream of helicon, envy us our com- 
mon water, - which (thank our ſtars) though it is ſomewhat mud- 
dy, flows in much greater abundance. Nor is this the greateſt 
injuſtice, that we have to complain of: for though it is evident, 
that we never made the leaſt attempt or inrode into their territo- 
ries, but lived contented in our native fens ; they have often not 
only committed petty larcenies upon our borders, but driven the 
count y, and carried off at once whole cart-loads of our manu- 
facture; to reclaim ſome of which ſtolen goods is part of the de- 
ſign of this treatiſe. | 
; For 
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For we ſhall ſee in the courſe of this work, that our greateſt 
adverſaries. have ſometimes deſcended towards us; and doubtleſs 
might now and then have arrived at the 4azhos itſelf, had it not 
been for that miſtaken opinion they all entertained, that the rules 
of the ancients were equally neceſſary to the moderns; than which 
there cannot be a more grievous error, as will be amply proved in 
the following diſcourſe. Br yo 

And indeed when any of theſe have gone ſo far, as by the 
light of their own genius to attempt new models, it is wonderful 
to obſerve, how nearly they have approached us in thoſe parti- 
cular pieces; though in their others they differed goto clo from us. 


CH AP. II. 


That the bathos, or profund, is the natural taſte of man, and in 
7 particular of the preſent age. 


"THE taſte of the 4athos is implanted by nature itſelf in the 

- ſoul of man; till perverted by cuſtom or example, he is 
taught, or rather compelled to reliſh the ſablime. Accordingly, 
we ſee the unprejudiced minds of children delight only in fuch 
productions, and in ſuch images, as our true modern writers ſet 
before them. I have obſerved, how faſt the general taſte is re- 
turning to this firſt ſimplicity and innocence: and if the intent 
of all poetry be to divert and inſtruct, certainly that kind, which 
diverts and inſtructs the greateſt number, is to be preferred. Let us 
look round among the'admirers of poetry ; we ſhall find thoſe, who 
have a taſte of the ſablime, to be very few; but the profund ſtrikes 
univerſally, and is adapted to every capacity. It is a fruitleſs un- 
dertaking to write for men of a nice and foppiſh guſto, whom 
after all it is almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe; and it is ſtill more chi- 


merical to write for poſterity, of whoſe taſte we cannot make any 
judgment, 
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judgment, and whoſe applauſe we can never enjoy. It muſt be 
confeſſed, our wiſer authors have a prefent end, 5 
Et prodeſſe volunt, et delectare poete. 1. 8 
Their true deſign is profit or gain; in order to acquire which, it 
is neceſſary to procure applauſe by adminiſtring pleaſure to the 
reader: from whence it follows demonſtrably, that their produc- 
tions muſt be ſuited to the pre/ent taſte. And I cannot but con- 
gratulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that though we have 
made indeed great progreſs in all other branches of luxury, we are 
not yet debauched with any high reliſh in poetry, but are in this 
one taſte leſs nice than our anceſtors. If an art is to be eſtimated 
by its ſucceſs, I appeal to experience, whether there have not been, 
in proportion to their number, as many ſtarving good poets; as 
bad ones? 
Nevertheleſs, in making gain the principal end of our art, far 
be it from me to exclude any great genius's of rank or fortune 
from diverting themſelves this way. They ought to be praiſed 
no leſs than thoſe princes, who paſs their vacant hours in ſome 
ingenious mechanical or manual art. And to fuch as theſe, it 
would be ingratitude not to own, that our art has been often 
infinitely indebted. i e * 


CHAP, III. | 
The neceſſity of the bathos phyſically con ſidered. 


F it were great cruelty and injuſtice, if all ſuch au- 
thors as cannot write in the other way, were prohibited from 
writing at all. Againſt this I draw an argument from what ſeems 
to me an undoubted phyſical maxim; that poetry is a natural or 
morbid ſecretion from the brain. As I would not ſuddenly. ſtop a 
cold in the head, or dry up my neighbours flue, I would as. little 
hinder him from neceſſary writing. It may be affirmed with great 

truth, 
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truth, that there is hardly any human creature paſt childhood, but 
at one time or other has had ſome poetical evacuation, and no 
queſtion was much the better for it in his health; ſo true is the 
laying, naſcimur poetæ. Therefore is the deſire of writing pro- 
perly termed pruritus, the © titillation of the generative faculty 
« of the brain,” and the perſon is ſaid to conceive; now ſuch as 
conceive muſt bring forth. I have known a man thoughtful, 
melancholy and raving for divers days, who forthwith grew won- 
derfully eaſy, lightſome, and cheerful, upon a diſcharge of the 
peccant humour in exceeding purulent metre, Nor can I queſtion, 
but abundance of untimely deaths are occaſioned for want of this 
laudable vent. of unruly. paſſions ; yea, perhaps, in poor wretches 
(which is very lamentable) for meer want of pen, ink, and paper 
From hence it follows, that a ſuppreſſion of the very worſt poetry 
is of dangerous conſequence to the ſtate. We find by experience, 
that the ſame humours which vent themſelves in ſummer in bal- 
lads and ſonnets, are condenſed by the winter's cold into pam- 
phlets and ſpeeches for and againft the miniſtry: nay, I know not, 
but many times a piece 9 may be the moſt innocent com- 
poſition of a miniſter himſelf. 

It is therefore manifeſt, that mediocrity ought to be allowed, yea 
indulged, to the good ſubjects of England. Nor can I conceive 
how the world has {ſwallowed the contrary as a maxim upon the 
ſingle authority of Horace. Why ſhould the golden mean, and 
quinteſſence of all virtues, be deemed ſo offenſive in this art? or 
coolneſs or mediocrity be ſo amiable a quality in a man, and fo 
deteftable in a poet? 
However, far be it from me to compare theſe writers with thoſe 
great ſpirits, who are born with a viwvacize de peſanteur, or (as an 
engliſh author calls it) an © alacrity of ſinking $;” and who by 


* — | — Medtocribus eſſe poetis 
Non dii, nan bomines, etc. —— — Hon. 


t Spoken by Fal/aff of himſelf in Shakeſpear's merry wives of Windſor. hy 
N ſtrength 
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ſtrength of nature alone can excel. All I mean, is to evince the 
neceſſity of rules to theſe leſſer genius 6, as well as the uſefulneſs 


of them to the greater. 


CHAP. IV. 
That there is an art z of the bathe „ or r profund 


W E come now to prove, that there is an art of finking in 

poetry. Is there not an architecture of vaults and cellars, 
as — as 5 lofty domes and pyramids ? Is there not as much 
{kill and labour in making ditches, as in raiſing mounts? Is there 
not an art of diving as well as of flying? and will any ſober. prac- 
titioner affirm, that a diving engine is not of ſingular uſe in mak- 
ing him long-winded, aſſiſting his deſcent, and furniſhing him 
with more ingenious means of keeping under water ? 

If we ſearch the authors of antiquity, we ſhall find as few to 
have been diſtinguiſhed in the true profumd, as in the true ſablime. 
And the very ſame thing (as it appears from Longinus) had been 
imagined of that, as now of this: namely, that it was entirely the 
gift of nature. 1 grant, that to excel in the bazhos a genius is re- 
quiſite; yet the rules of art muſt be allowed ſo far uſeful, as to 
add weight, or as I may fay, hang on lead to facilitate and en- 
force our deſcent, to guide us to the moſt advantageous declivities, 
and habituate our imagination to a depth of thinking. Many 
there are that can fall, but few can arrive at the felicity of falling 
gracefully; - much more for a man, who is amongſt the loweſt of 
the creation, at the very bottom of the atmoſphere; to deſcend 
beneath himſelf, is not ſo. eafy a taſk unleſs he calls in art to his 
aſſiſtance. It is with the 4azhos as with ſmall beer, which is indeed 
vapid and infipid, if left at large and let abroad ; but being by 
our rules confined. and well ſtopt, nothin g grows fo frothy, P. C 


and bouncing, 
The 
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The /ublime of nature is the ſky, the ſun; moon, ſtars, &c. 
The profund of nature is gold, pearls, precious ſtones, and the 
treaſures of the deep, which are ineſtimable as unknown. But all 
that lies between theſe, as corn, flower, fruits, animals, and things 
for the mere uſe of man, are of mean price, and ſo common as 
not to be greatly eſteemed by the curious. It being certain that 
any thing, of which we know the true uſe, cannot be invaluable: 
which affords a ſolution, why common ſenſe hath either been 


totally deſpiſed, or held in ſmall repute, by the greateſt modern. 


critics and authors. | 


HK. 
Of the true genius for the profund, and by what it is conſtituted. 


A ND I will venture to lay it down, as the firſt maxim and 
corner-ſtone of this our art; that whoever would excel 
therein, muſt ſtudiouſly avoid, deteſt, and turn his head from all 
the ideas, ways, and workings of that peſtilent foe to wit, and de- 
ſtroyer of fine figures, which is known by the name of common 
ſenſe. His buſineſs muſt be to contract the true gout de travers; 
and to acquire a moſt happy, uncommon, unaecountable way of 
thinking. | | 

He is to conſider himſelf as a groteſque painter, whoſe works: 
would be ſpoiled by an imitation of nature, or uniformity of de- ; 
ſign. He is to mingle bits of the moſt various, or diſcordant kinds, 
landſcape, hiftory, portraits, animals, and conne& them with a 
great deal of flouriſhing, by head or tail, as it ſhall pleaſe his ima- 
gination, and contribute to his principal end, which is to glare 
by ſtrong oppoſitions of colours, and ſurprize by eontrariety of 
images. 


Serpentes avibus geminentur,” tigribus agni.. Hos. 


His 
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His defign ought to be like a labyrinth, out of which no body 
can get clear but himſelf. . And ſince the great art of all poetry 
is to mix truth with fiction, in order to join the credible with the 


farprizing ; our author ſhall produce the credible, by painting 


nature in her loweſt {implicity ; and the ſurprizing, by contra- 
dicting common opinion. In the very manners he will affect the 
marvellbus; he will draw Achilles with the patience of Fob; a 


prince talking like a jack-pudding ; a maid of honour felling 
| bargains; a footman ſpeaking like a philoſopher; and a fine gen- 


tleman like a ſcholar. Whoever is converſant, in modern plays, 
may make a moſt noble collection of this kind, and at the ſame 
time form a complete body of modern ethics and morality. 
Nothing ſeemed more plain to our great authors, than that the 
world hath long been weary of natural things. How much the 
contrary are formed to pleaſe, is evident from the univerſal ap- 
plauſe daily given to the admirable entertainments of har/egurns 
and magicians on our ſtage, When an audience behold a coach 
turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an old woman, or a 


man's head where his heels ſhould be; how are they ſtruck with 


tranſport and delight? which can only be imputed to this cauſe, 
that each object is changed into that which hath been ſuggeſted 


to them by their own low ideas before. ö 3 
He ought therefore to render himſelf maſter of this happy and 
anti-natural way of thinking to ſuch a degree, as to be able, on the 


appearance of any object, to furniſh his imagination with ideas in- 


fnitely below it. And his eyes ſhould be like unto the wrong end 
of a perſpective glaſs, by which all the objects of nature are leſlencd. 
For example; when a true genius looks upon the ſky, he imme- 
diately catches the idea of a piece of blue /ute-/?ring, or a child's 
mantle. - | 


' * The ſties, whoſe ſpreading volumes ſcarce have room, 
Spun thin, and wove in nature's fineſt loom, 
Prince Arthur, p. 41, 42. 
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The aw born werld tn their foft lap embrac d, 
And all around err Harry mantle . 


If he looks upon a tempeſt, he ſhall have an image of a tum- 
bled bed, and deſcribe a ſucceeding calm in this manner ; 


+ The ocean, -joyed to ſee the tempeſt fled, 
New. lays his waves, and ſmooths his ruffled „ 


The triumphs and acclamations of the angels at the creation of 
the univerſe preſent to his imagination © the rejoycings on the 
“lord mayor's day;” and he beholds thoſe glorious beings ce- 
lebrating their creator, by huzzaing, making illuminations, and 


flinging {quibs, crackers, and ſky-rockets. 


+ Glorious illuminations, made on high 

By all the lars and planets of the ſy; 

In f degrees, and ſhining order placed, 

SpeFators charm'd, and the ble dwellings graced. | 
Through all the enlighten 'd air fwift fire-works flew, 
WV hich with repeated ſhouts glad cherubs threw. | 
Comets aſcended with their ſweeping train, 

Then fell in flarry ſhowers and plitt ring rain. 

In air ten. thouſand meteors blazing hung, 

WW pich from 7h" eternal battlements were flung. 


If a man; who i 1s violently fond of wit, will ſacrifice to that 
paſſion his friend or his God, would it not be a ſhame, if he who 
is ſmit with the love of the bathos, ſhould not fierifice to it all 
other tranſitory regards? You ſhall hear a zealous proteſtant dea- 


con invoke a faint, and modeſtly beſeech her to do more for us 


than proves 
+ P. 14. 1 nia p. 50. 5 
VN. B. In * to do juſtice to theſe great That which we uſe of Prince Arthur, is in 
poets, our citations are taken from the beſt, the duodacimo, 1714. the fourth edition reviſed. 
laſt, and moſt correct editions of their works. 1 
Look 
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Tool down, bleſs'd ſaint, with pity then look down, 


Shed on this land thy kinder influence, 
And guide us through the miſts of providence, 


In which we fray, — 


Neither will he, if a goodly ſimile come in Us: way, ſcru ole te to 
affirm himſelf an eye witneſs of things never yet beheld by man, 


or never in exiſtence; as thus, 


+ Thus have I ſeen in Araby the 55% 
A fhenix couch'd upon ber fun ral neſt. 


But to convince you, that din is ſo great, which a marvel- 
lous genius prompted by this laudable zeal is not able to leſſen ; 
hear how the moſt ſublime of * beings is . RN in the 


following images. 

| | Firſt he is a PaiNrER. 

+ Sometimes the lord of nature in the air, 
Spreads forth his clouds, his ſable canvas, where 


| His pencil, dipt in heavenly colour bright, 
| Paints his fair rain-bow, charming to the ſight. 


Now he i ISA CHEMIST. 


1 7h almighty chemiſt does bis work prepare, 


Pours down his waters on the thirfly plain, 


Dig? his lightening, and diſtils bis rain. 


I 
Now he is a WRESTLER. 


i Me in his griping arms th eternal took, 

il And with ſuch mighty force my body ſhook, 

| That the ſtrong graſp my members ſorely bruis 4 
ll Broke all my bones, and all my finews loos'd. 


's A. Philips on the death of Queen Aden I Anon. t Blackm, — edit. duod. 1 716. 
p. 172. || Black, Pf, civ. p. 263. $ Page 75. 
Now 
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Now a RRCRUTTIN G Or IC ER. 
For clouds, the fun-beams levy freſh ſupplies, 
And raiſe recruits of vapours, which ariſe 
Drawn from the ſeas, to muſter in the. ſties. 


Now a peaceable GUaRANTEE. 


＋ In leagues of peace the neighbours did agree, 


And to maintain them, God was guarantee. 
Then he is an ATTORNEY. 


+ Job, as a vile offender, God indites, 
And terrible decrees againſt me writes. 
God will not be my advocate, 
| My cauſe to manage or debate. 


* Tp 9 , ” * 3 9 Ag * ** p 2 * : * 8 4 — , ** n P N 


In the following lines he is a Gol DBEA TRR. 


5 Pho the rich metal beats, and then with care 
Unfolds the golden leaves to gild the fields of air. 


Then a FuLLszR. 


> 1 
; ' 


[| 75 exbaling reeks, that ſecret riſe, 
Born on rebounding ſun-beams through the ſties, 


Are thicken'd, wrought, and whiten'd, till they grow 
A heavenly fleece 


A MkERCER, or Packer. 


* 


*+ Didſt thou one end of air's wide curtain hold, 
And help the bales of Ather to unfold ; 
Say, which cerulean pile was by thy hand enroll'd ? 


® P. 170. + P.70, $ FP. 61. § P. 181. P. 18. *+ P. 174. 
M A BuTLER 
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A BUTLER. || 


* He — al the drops with a us fil, N 
Which the blacl clouds, his floating bottles fl. of 


And a BAKER. 


+ God in the wilderneſs his table ſpread, © 
And in his 4 ovens dal d their bread. . 


CHAP. vl. 


Of the ſeveral kinds of genius s in the ** and te marks, and 
 charatters of each. 


Doubt not, but the * b this elend of ale begins to 

be convinced of the truth of 6 our aſſertion, that the bathos is an 
art; and that the genius of no martal whatever, following the 
mere ideas of nature, and unaſſiſted with an habitual, nay labo- 
rious peculiarity of thinking, could arrive at images ſo wonderfully 
low and unaccountable. The great author, from whoſe treaſury 
we have drawn all theſe inſtances (the father of the bazhos, and in- 
deed the Homer of it) has, like that immortal Greek, confined his 
labours to the greater poetry, and thereby left room for others to 
acquire a due ſhare of praife in inferior kinds. Many painters, 
who could never hit a noſe or an eye, have with felicity copied a 
ſmall-pox, or been admirable at a toad or a red-herring: and 
ſeldom are we without genius's for ill-life, which they can work 
up and ſtiffen with incredible accuracy. 

An univerſal genius riſes not in an age; but when he riſes, 
armies riſe in him} he pours forth five or fix epic s with 
greater facility, than five or fix pages can be 5 by an elabo- 
rate and ſervile copyer after nature or the It is affirmed 


* P. 131. + Black, Song of 1/es, p. 218. 


by 
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by Quintiliun, that the fame genius, which made Germanicus fo 
great a general, would with equal application have made him an 
excellent heroic poet. In like manner, reaſoning from the affinity 
there appears 3 and ſciences, I doubt not, but an active 
catcher! of butterflies, a careful and fanciful pattern-drawer, an 
induſtrious collector of ſhells, a laborious and tuneful bag piper, 
or a diligent breeder of tame rabbit, ee ſeverally excel in their 
reſpective parts of the:barhos.. 

I ſhall range theſe confined and les copious genius s under pro- 
per clafles, and (the better to give their pictures to the reader) 
under the names of animals of ſome ſort or other; whereby he 
will be enabled, at the firſt ſight of ſuch as ſhall daily come forth, 
to Know to what kind to _ and 1 what authors to com- 

them. J 

1. The flying 72 ; ches are Wim ns now dm then rifo 
upon their fins, and fly. out of the profund; but their wings 
are ſoon dry, and they 125 down to the bottom. G. S. A. H. 
C. G. 

2. The ſwallows are 1 that : are eternally ſkimming and 
fluttering - up and down, bur all their agility is employed to catch 
flies. L. T. W. P. Lord H. 

3. The gfriches are ſuch, whoſe heavineſs rarely permits them 
to raiſe themſelves from the ground; their wings are of no uſe to 
lift them up, and their motion is between flying and . ; 
but then they rum very faff. D. F. L. E. the hon. E. H 

4. The parrots are they, that repeat another's wig of in fuck 
a hoarſe odd voice, as makes them ſeem their wr. W. B. W. 8. 
C. C. the reverend D. D. 

5. The didappers are ances: that keep themſelves long out of 
gehe, under water, and come up now and then, where you leaſt 

expected them. I. W. G. D. Eſq. the hon. Sir W. Y. 

6. The por pbiſes are unweildy and big; they put all their num- 


bers into a great turmoil and tempeſt, but whenever they appear 
M 2 in 
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in plain light (which is ſeldom) they are only ſhapeleſs and ugly 
monſters. I. D. C. G. I. O. 

7. T he Frogs are ſuch, as can ** walk nor fly, but carr 
leap and bound to admiration: they live generally in the bottom 
of a ditch, and make a great noiſe, whenever they thruſt their 
heads above water. E. W. I. M. Eſq. T. D. gent. 

8. The eels are obſcure authors, that wrap themſelves up in 
their own mud, but are mighty Fe and Pert. L. W. L. T. 
P. — general C. j 

The rortoiſes are flow and: chill, anal like paſtoral Writers, 
delight much in gardens: they have for the moſt part a fine em- 
broider'd ſhell, and underneath it a heavy n. A. P. W. B. 
L. E. The right hon. E. of 8. 

Theſe are the chief charaBteriflc of the Ale, and in each 
of theſe kinds we have the comfort to be bleſſed with . and 
manifold choice uns] in ow our drama | 


| c H A P. VII. | 
of ths arofund, when it conf in 0 though. 


W E have already laid down the principles, upon which our 
author is to proceed, and the manner of forming his 
thought by familiarizing his mind to the Io. objects; to which, 

it may be added, that vulgar conver/ation will greatly contribute. 
There is no queſtion, but the garret or the printer's boy may often: 
be diſcerned in the compoſitions made in ſuch ſcenes and company ;, 
and much of Mr. Curl himſelf has been infuſed into 


the works of his learned writers. 


The phyſician, by the ſtudy and inſpection of urine and or- 


dure, approves himſelf in the ber; and in like fort ſhould our 


au thor accuſtom and excrciſe his imagination . the dregs of | 
nature. Eb 


0 
This 
# 
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This will render his thou ghts truly and fundamentally low, and 


ry him many fathoms beyond mediocrity. For, certain it is 
(though ſome lukewarm heads imagine they may be ſafe by tem- 
porizing between the extremes) that where there is not a triti- 
calneſs or mediocrity in the thought, it can never be ſunk into the 
genuine and perfect hathos by the moſt elaborate low expreſſion : 
it can, at moſt, be only carefully obſcured, or metaphorically de- 
baſed. But, it is the thought alone that ſtrikes, and gives the 
whole that ſpirit, which we admire and ſtare at. For inſtance, in 
that ingenious piece on a lady's drinking the bath- waters: 


* She drinks ! ſhe drinks | behold the matchleſs dame ! 
To her tis water, but to us tis flame: 
Thus fire is water, water fire by turns, 


And the ſame ſtream at once both cools and burns. 


What can be more eaſy and unaffected, than the diction of theſe 
verſes? it is the turn of zhought alone, and the variety of imagi- 
nation, that charm and ſurprize us. And when the ſame lady 
goes into the bath, the thought (as in juſtneſs it ought) goes ſtill 


deeper: 


Venus beheld her, midſ ber crowd of ſlaves, 
Ad thought herſelf juſt riſen from the waves. 


How much out of the way of common ſenſe is this refle&ion of 


Venus, not knowing herſelf from the lady? 
Of the ſame nature is that noble miſtake of a frighted ſtag in 
a full chace, who (faith the poet.) 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound. like more; 
And fears the hind-feet will oertake the fore. 


* Anon. + Hem. 
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So aſtoniſhing as theſe are, they yield to the following, which 
is profundity itlelt. 


Mone but himfelf can be his par alle. ; 


Unleſs it may feem borrowed from the thought of that maſter 


of a ſhow in Smithfield, wa writ in large letters over the 8 
of his elephant. 


This is the greateſt elephant in the world, except himſelf. 


However our next inſtance is certainly an original. Speaking of 
a beautiful infant, 


So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 
A child, as poets ſay, ſure thou art he. 

Fair Venus a miſtake thee for her oun, 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee net her ſon. 
There all the lightnings of thy mother's ſhine, 
And with a fatal br lege, kill in thine. 


_ Firſt he is Cupid, then he is not Cupid; firſt Venus 8 miſ- 

take him, then ſhe would not miſtake him ; next his eyes are his 

mother's, and laſtly they are not his mother's, but his own. 
Another author deferibing, a poet, that ſhines forth amidſt a 


circle of criticks, 


Thus Phebus hoe the zodiach takes bis way, 
And amid monſters riſes into day. 


What a peculiarity is here of invention? the author's TE: like 
the wand of Circe, turns all into monſters at a ſtroke. A great 
genius takes things in the lump, without ſtopping at minute con- 
ſiderations: in vain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the lion, 


0 Theobald, Double Falſhood. 


the 
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the crab, the ſcorpion, 


ſcales, an old man, and two innocent children, were no monſters : 
there were only the centaur and the maid, that could be eſteemed 
out of nature. But what of that? with a boldneſs peculiar to theſe 
daring genius's, what he found not monſters, he made fo. 


© H A P. VIII. 


Of the profund, confiting in the circumſtances : and of amplifica- 
tion and peri poraſe in general. 


HAT in a great meaſure diſtinguiſhes other writers from 
ours, is their chuſing and ſeparating ſuch circumſtances i in 
a deſcription, as ennoble or elevate the ſubject. 

The circumflances, which are moft natural, are obvious, therefore 
not 2/toniſhing or peculiar : but thoſe, that are far-fetched or un- 
expected, or hardly compatible, will furprize prodigiouſly. Theſe 
therefore we muſt principally hunt out;. but above all preſerve a 
laudable prolixity ; preſenting the whole and every fide at once 
of the image to view. For choice and diſtinction are not only a 
curb to the ſpirit, and limit the deſcriptive faculty, but alſo leſſen 
the book ; which is frequently the worſt canſequence of all to our 
author. 

Job ſays in ſhort, he waſhed his feat in butter; a circumſtance 
ſome poets would have ſoftened, or paſt over: now hear how this 


butter is ſpread out by the great genius. 


th tears diſtended with their milly ore, 
Such num rous lowing heads, before m Y door, 
Their painful burthen to unload did meet, 
That we with aur might have waſb d our feet. 


* Blackm, Jeb, p. 133. H 
OW 


7 
the fiſhes, all ſtand in his way, as merg 
natural animals : much more might it be pleaded, that a pair of 
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| How cautious and particular | * he had (ſays our author) fo 
« many herds, which herds: thrived ſo well, and thriving ſo well 
« gave ſo much milk, and that milk produced ſo . butter, 


« that, if he did not, he might have 4 7 his feet in it 
The enſuing deſcription of hell is no leſs remarkable in the cir- 


cumſtances. 


In faming heaps the raging ocean rolls, 
Whoſe livid waves involve dęſpairing ſouls; 
The liguid burnings dreadful colours ſhew, 
Some deeply red and others faintly y blue, 


Could the moſt minute dutch-painter have been more Exact? ? 
how inimitably circumſtantial is this alſo of a war-horſe! 


+ His e ye-balls burn, he wounds the ſmoaking plain, 
And EN of ſcarlet ribbond deck bis mane. * » 


of certain cud gel-players. 


They brand 72 high in air their threat ning Haves, 
1 Their hands a woven guard of ozier ſaves, 
In which they fix their hazel weapon's end. 


Who would not think the poet had paſt his whole life at 
wakes in ſuch laudable diverſions? ſince he teaches us how to 
hold, nay how to make a cudgel! - 

Periphraſe i is another great aid to prolixity ; 1 a diffuſed | 
circumlocutory manner of expreſſing a known idea, which {ſhould 
be ſo myſteriouſly, couched, as to give the reader the pleaſure of 
gueſſing what it is, that the author can poſlibly mean z and a 
ſtrange ſurprize, when he finds it? | 

The poet I laſt mentored | is Incomparable | in this figure. | | 


* Pr. Arth. p. 89. + Anon. t Pr. * 197. 
A wav- 
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* 1 waving ſea of heads was round me ſpread, I 
And Fill freſp Atem the gazing deluge fed. { 


Here is a waving ſa of heads, which by a freſh ſtream = heads 
grows to be a gazing deluge of heads. You come at laſt to find, 1 


It means a great crowd. 
How pretty and how genteel is the Ong iN 


+ Mature confeftioner 
Whoſe fuckets are moift alchymy : 
De fill of bis refining mold = 
Minting the garden into gold. 


What is this, but a bee gathering boney? 


4. Little Syren of the Aage, 

ty warbler, breathing hre, 
E anton gale of fond defire, 
Tuneful mmichief, vocal 2 — 


Who would think, this was only a poor 1 that ſung 
finely ? 

We may define amplification to be making the moſt of a 
thought; it is the ſpinning-wheel of the 4a:hos, which draws out 
and ſpreads it into the gelt thread. There are amplifiers, who 
can extend half à dozen thin thoughts over a whole folio; but 
for which, the tale of many a vaſt romance, and the ſobſtauce of 
a fair volume, might be reduced to the ſize of a primmer. 
1 the book of Fob are theſe words, Haſt thou commanded 
1 the morning, and cauſed: the day ſpring to know his place?” 
how 1 is this extended by the moſt celebrated actiplifier of our age ? 


th 55 eeherial mines on high, 


$ Canft than ſet for 
Which the refulgent ore of light ſupply? 


. Pooja 78. + Cleveland, 1 4 Philipe to Curzon. F Job, p. 108. 1 
8 
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Is the celeſtial furnace to tbhee lnu mj. 
In which I melt rb metal l wa” 
Treaſures, from whence ] deal out 1 light as fab. 
As all my ſtars and lafit ſuns can waſte. 


* 


The ſame author hath amp plifed « paſſage in che = palm; 
« he looks on the earth, =T it e He touches the hills, 
« and they ſmoke.” 5 | 


* The hills forget they're fx 4, ad 6 in their. Mig 7 1 
Cali off their weight, and cafe themſelves Jig: ae)! 
The woods, with terror wing d, out-fly the wind, 
And leave the heavy, . bill, bebind. 


hen ad & 20 

You here ſee the hills not only banbibig* but ſhaking off 
woods from their backs, to run the ſaſter : uſter this you are 
preſented with a Ak of mountains and woods, where the 
woods diſtance the mountains, that, like corpulent ben 
come = FS and panting a vaſt N 3 


Pa 9 


CHAP. K. . 
Of imitation, and the manner "ay FS * 


* : + A WT 


Tar the De ofthe liſp (Ha to, imitate dili- 

gently the examples in their cum mae 
ed, and that divers have hy 
unto their own. weight 
by ſundry. inſtanceg., Who ſecs, not - that... 1 
Gn of i ithers, Tate of 0 3 uy E. Mard of John Ta ler, and 
Euſden of Blackmore? when we ſit down to write, let 
us bring ſome great author to our mind, and aſk ourſelves this 
queſtion; how would Sir Richard have ſaicd this? do I expreſs 
my ſelf as ſimply as Philips? or flow my numbers with 
the quiet thoughtleſſnels of _ — „ * 


* — 
. 


this means.attained 
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But it may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to aſſert, that our proficient 
ſhould alſo read the works of thoſe famous poets, who have excel- 
led in the /ublime: yet is not this a paradox. As Virgil is faid to 
have read Ennius, out of his dunghill to draw gold, ſo may our 
author read Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dryden for the contrary end, 
to bury their gold in his own dunghill. A true genius, when he 
finds any thing lofty or ſhining in them, will have the kill to 
bring it down, take off the gloſs, or quite diſcharge the colour, 
by ſome ingenious circumſtance or periphraſe, ſome addition or 
diminution, or by ſome of thoſe figures, the uſe of which we 
ſhall ſhew in our next chapter. 

The book of Fob is acknowledged to be infinitely ſublime, 
and yet has not the father of the 4a7hos reduced it in every page? 
is there a paſſage in all Virgil more painted up and laboured than 
the deſcription of ina in the third Aneid? 


þ * s —4 xt 5 6 


Interdumgue atram prurumpit ad athera nubem, 
Turbine fumamtem piceo, & candente favilla, 
. » -Attollitque globos flammarum, & ſidera lambit : 
Interdum ſcopulos avulſaque viſcera montis 
Erigit eruttans, liguefactague Jara ſub auras 

Cum gemitis glamerat, fundopuss exeſtuat imo. 1 

' (1 beg pardon of the gentle engliſh reader, and fuch of our 
writers as Underſtand not latin.) Lo! how this is taken down by 
our grit poet, by the ſingle Happy thought of throwing the 


ad 


2 


mountain into af: of the chohic." © * 


aA: M | i 3 
OY , 9 . 
* Nn 2 - 3 10 We 4 id a 15 , 
F Atna, and all the burning mountains, find 


_ « Their kindled Sores with inbred florms of wind _ 
Blown up to ruge; an roaring out, complain, 
AA tom ub innumd gripes, aud tort ring pain: 


Pr. Arubur, p. 75. 1 
N 2 Lab ring, 
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Tab ring. they caſt their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels ſpread the ground. 


Horace, in ſearch of the ſublime, ſtruck bis head againſt the 
ſtars +; but Empedocles, to fathom. the profund, threw himſelf 
into ina. And who but would imagine our excellent modern 
had alſo been there, from this deſcription ? 

Imitation is of two ſorts; the firſt is, when we 1 to our 
own purpoſes the thoughts of others; the ſecond conſiſts in copy- 
ing the imperfections or blemiſhes of celebrated authors. I have 
ſcen a play profeſſedly writ in the ſtyle of Shake/pear ; wherein 
the reſemblance lay in one ſingle line, 


92 


And ſo good morrow 2. Je, "good after POE 


And ſundry poems in imitation of Milton, where with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs and not ſo much as one exception, nevertheleſs 
was conſtantly nathleſs, embroidered was broidered, hermits were 
heremites, dil ained was ſaeigned, ſhady umbrageous, enterprize 
emprize, pagan puynin, pinions pernons, ſweet dulcer, orchards 
orchats, bridge-work pontifical; nay her was hir, and their was 
:hir through the whole poem. And in very deed, there is no other 
way, by which the true modern poet could read to By purpoſe 
the works of fuch men, as Milton and Shakeſpear. - 

It my * 1 that like other critics I ſhould next { 


princi pal e 


anthinm-in managing the — 1 | "oP 
that nothing contributes o much to | np a6the uſe af wit in 


+ Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. ; 
: expreſſing 
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expreſling paſſion : the true genius rarely fails of points, Conceits, 
and proper ſimilies on ſuch occaſions: this we may term the pathe- 
tic epigrammarical, in which even puns are made uſe of with 
good: ſucceſs, Hereby our beſt; authors have avoided throwing 
themſelves or their readers into any indecent tranſports. 
But, as it is ſometimes needful to excite thei paſſions of our an- 

tagoniſt i in the polemick way, the true ſtudents in the law have 
conſtantly taken their methods from lo life, where they obſerved, 
that to move anger uſe is made of ſcolding and railing; to move 
love, of bawdry ; to beget favour and friend/hip, of groſs flattery ; . 
and to produce fear, of calumniating an adverſary with crimes 
obnoxious to the ſtate. As for ſhame, it is a filly paſſion, of which 
as our authors are incapable themſelves, ſo they would not pro- 
duce it in others. 


c H A P. X. 
of roger ond f gurer. and 2 of the variegating, confounding, 
Wark ans un 1 8. 


Bo 7 we en to the figures. We cannot too earneſtly re- 
commend to our authors the ſtudy of the abyſe of ſpeech. 
They ought to lay it down as a principle, to fay nothing in the 
uſual way, but (if poſſible) in the direct contrary. Therefore the 
figures muſt be ſo turned, as to manifeſt that intricate and won- 

derful caſt of head, which diſtinguiſhes all writers of this kind: or 
E Wk 


may ſay) to refer exactly the mold, in which they were 
and diſtortions. * 


„in al its e cavities, obliquiies, odd crannies, 

It would be endleſs, nay impoſſible to ch f. 

gures; but we ſhall content ourſelves to range the principal, which 
moſt powerfully contribute to the 4azhos, under three claſſes. 


I. The 9 an or 9 * and fi- 
gures. 


II. The 
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II. The magnifying, and,- LS OS MS ot 247 

III. The dining mer OO in 

We cannot avoid giving to theſe the 0 or roman names; 
but in tenderneſs to our countrymem and fellow writers, many .of 
whom, however exquiſite, are wholly ignorant of thoſe languages, 
we have alſo explained them in our mother tongue. | 

Of the firſt ſort, n fo much Eonduces to che bathos, 
as s the | e | vl > Ke 

"8 Caric een eee 

A maſter of this will r * 
Mow the beard, 
Shave the oraſs, 
Pin the plank, * 


Nail my ſleeve. 


From whence reſults the ſame kind Ic pleaſure to.the mind, as 
to the eye when we behold harlequin. trimming himſelf with a 
hatchet, hewing down a tree with a-rafor, making his tea in a 
cauldron, brewing his ale in a tea-pot, to the incredible ſatisfac- 
tion of the iz ae Another er che Bat bos i is, Ny 


* 4 


The Ma ronvlr, 1 


che We fun of cauſes for effeet of i inrentors fer inventions Ke. 


Lac'd in her * 2 new ated] "the bride, a1 
„ Bubble-bow and 4 Tompion at her fide 

Aud with an air divine ber $ Coleyar ply d.. 

Den ob ! ſe cries, what Naves T round me « fee „ 
Here a # bright, Redcoatg there a far: | e, FF 


The srwrepochz, a "4 


| 10. 771 1. a 
which age in the ule of a a part for * hole, Yu may call 
* Stays. + Tweezer-caſe. t Watch, $ me» 1 A ſort of perriwig : 


all words in uſe at this preſent year 1727. 
a young 
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a young woman ſometimes pretty ace and . pigs-eyes, and ſome- 
times ſnotty-gſe and draggle· rail. Or of accidents for perſons; 
as a lawyer is called fplit-eauſe, a taylor prick-louſe, &c. Or of 
things belonging to a man, ſor che man himſelf; as a for- man, 
a gown- nan, a 3 3 a.white-flaff, a turn key, Fc. 


The Aresibr sis, 


an excellent figure for the ignorant, as © what ſhall I fay?” 
when one has nothing to ſay: or I can no more,” when one 
really can no more. Expreſſions which _ . reader is ſo 


good as never to take i in earneſt, 


The Meraryon. 


The firſt rule is to draw it from th | the Eee things, which is a cer- 
tain way to ſink the e as when Nu ſpeak of the thunder 
of heaven, fa, | 


* The lords above are angry * talk . 


Or if you would deſcribe a rich man fading his treaſures, 
expreſs it thus, | 


+ Tho' he (as [eld may > bales PA the ſpoil 
Painful in maſſy vomit ſhall recall. 


Soon ſhall be periſh with a ſwift decay, 
Like bis own ordure, caff wit ſcorn away. 


The ſecond, that whenever you Part a metaphor, you muſt be 
fure ta run it down, and Purſue it as far as is can go. If you get 
the ſcent of a ſtate err follow 1 it in this manner. 


+ The fo: + and ol the elements with thee 
Shall ratify a ftri& confederacy ; 
* Lee Alex. + Blackm. Fob, p. 91, 93 · f Job, p. 22. 


Wild 
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Wild beaft their ſavage temper ſhall forget, 

And for u firm alliance with 4 ER 
The 22 tyrant of # the Spacious you! 

_ His plighted fail h the cbt foal have: Nr 

And ſeeing thee, for j Joy fencerely weep. 


Or if you repreſent the creator denouncing war againſt the 
wicked, be ſure not to omit one circumſtance uſual in proclaim- 
ing and levying war. 


oy 


0 Envoys and agents; who PI my command 
Reſide in Paleſlina s land, 

To whom commiſſions I have given 

To manage there the intereſts of heaven.  _ 
Ye holy heralds, who proclaim D 
Or war or peace, in mine your my s name. mM 
Ye pioneers of heaven, prepare a road, Ag, vc ified 
Make it plain, direct and broad; 
Fur I in perſon, will my prope head; 

or the divine l 

Will on his march in majeſty appear, | 

And needs the aid of no con ad rate Powe "Mm 


b Under the Article of the "confunting we OY 


* 
1 
. 
. 
£ 
* ol 
7 ö 
v4 
£3 
1 
A 
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1 
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The Mixrunt or Freunss, 


which raiſes *. many images, as to: give you nd image at all. 
But its principal beauty is, when it gives an idea juſt e to 
what it ſeem'd meant to deſcribe, Thus an ingenious arti int 
ing the ſpring, talks of a ſuow of of bloſſoms, and thereby raiſes an 
unexpected picture of winter. Of this fort is the be following 


* Blackm, Ia, C. xl." 


The 
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* The gaping clouds pour lakes of ſulphur doum, 
Whoſe livid flaſhes frexning PROC: drown.” 


What a noble confuſion? clouds, hikers, brimſtone, flames, ſun- 
beams, gaping, pouring, Lakning, drowning ! ail in two lines. 


2. The JarxGoN. 


+ Thy head ſhall riſe, tho" buried in the duſt, 
And 710% the clouds his glittering turrets thruſt. 


RQuere, What are the glittering turrets of a man's head? 


+ Upon the ſhore, as frequent as the ſand, 
To meet the prince, the glad Dimetians ſtand. 


QStere, Where theſe Dimitians ſtood ? and of what ſize they 
were? add alſo to the forges ſuch as the following: 


Deſtructions empi re "all 10 longer laft, 
And deſolation lye for ever waſte. 


Here Miobe, ' ſad mother, makes her moan, 
And ſeems converted to a flone in ftone. 


But for variegation, nothing i is more ufeful than 


3. The PARANOMASIA, or Pun, 


where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, ſpeaks | twice as 
much by being ſplit: as this of Mr. Dennis, 


Bullets, that wound, like Parthians as they fl y . 


or this excellent one of Mr. V elied, 


N. Arthur, p. + Job, p. 10 Pr. Arthur, p. 157. Job, p. 89. 
15 Grob, Proms,” 97 Var. Re” p. 13. . * n 
O Behold 


- to cau 
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4 Behold the virgin the 
Waked, and only cover d by the ſky. 
To which thou nzay'ft add, 


To ſee her beauties no man needs to ſloop, 
She has the whole horizon for her hoop. 


4. The AnTiTu8s, or SEE-SAW, 


whereby contraries and oppoſitions are balanced in ſuch a way, as 

PA a reader to remain ſuſpended between them to his exceed- 
ing delight and recreation. Such are theſe on a lady, who made 
herſelf appear out of fize by hiding a young princeſs under her 


cloaths. 


+ 1 hile the kind nymph changing ber faultleſs hope 
Becomes unhandſome, handſomely zo /cape. 


On the maids of honour in mourning, 
| Sadly they charm, and diſmally they pleaſe. 


His eyes fo bright 

+ Let in zhe object and let out the light. 

$ The Gods look pale to ſee us look jo red. 

The *+ Fairies and their queen, 
In mantles blue came tripping o'er the green, 
*+ All nature felt a reverential fhock, 


The ſea ſtood ſtill zo ſee the mountains rock. 


* JY:Ifed, poems, Acon & Lavin. + Waller. Steel, on Queen Mary 


I Quarles. 8 Lee, Alex, . Pt il. Paſt. * Blactm. Fob, p · 176. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The figures continued : of the magnifying and diminiſhing figures. 
Genuine writer of the profund will take care never to mag- 
nify any object without clonding it at the ſame time: his 

thought will appear in a true miſt, and very unlike what is in 

nature. It * always be remember d, that darkneſs is an eſſen- 


tial quality of the prfund, or if there chance to be a glimmering, 
it muſt be, as Milton expreſſes it, 


Mo light, but rather darkneſs viſible. 
The chief figure of this ſort is, e 
The Hveaauoun: or impoſſible. 
| For inſtance, of a Lion. 


He roar d ſo loud, and lol d fo wond'rous grim, 
His very ſhadow durft not follow him. 


Of a Lady at Dinner. 


The filver whiteneſs that adorns thy neck, 
Sullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 


Of the fame. 


The + obſcureneſs of her birth 
Cannot eclipſe the luſtre of her eyes, 
Which make her all one light. 


* Vet. Aut, +F Theob. Double Falſhood, 
O 2 Of 
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Of a Bull-baiting. 


y to the flars the ſprawling maſtives Hy, 
And add new monſters to the fri ghred . 


Of a Scene of Miſery. 


1 Bebold a Hege of miſery and woe] 
Here Argus ſoon might weep himſelf quite blind, 
Ev'n tho be had Briareus hundred hands 
To wipe his hundred 8 


A nd that modeſt requeſt of. two abſe ent lovers: 5 


Ye Gods] annihilate but ſrlice 9 time, 
And make two lovers happy. 


3. The PRRITHRASTS, which the moderns call the circumben- 
di & whereof we have given examples i in Ge ninth chapter, and 
ſhall again in the twelfth. 
To the fame claſs of the mapnifying JON be referred the fol- 
lowing, which are ſo excellently: modern, that we have yet no 
name for them. In TENG a country proſpect, 


Tu call ther mountains, but can't rail them * 
For fear 70 wrong them with a name too low ; 


While the fair vales beneath ſo humbly lie, 
That even humble Powe a term 100 hi es. 


III. The laſt claſs remains; Nt” the dini, Bing 1. the ANT - 
LIMA x, and figures: where the ſecond line drops quite ſhort of 
the firſt, than which ene creates Nr ſurprize. 


* Blackm + See = 11 * | t 4. | Anon. 
Tl | On 
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| On the extent of the britiſh arms. 


* Under the tropicks is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. 


On a Warrior. 


+ And thou Dalhouſſy the great God of war, 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


On the Valour of the Engliſb. 


t Mor art nor nature has the force 
To ſtop its fteddy courſe, 

Mor Alps nor Pyrenzans keep it out 
Nor fortify d redoubt. 


At other times this figure operates in a larger extent; and when 
the gentle reader is in expectation of ſome great image, he either 
finds it ſurprizingly imperfect, or is preſented with ſomething 


low, or quite ridiculous: a ſurprize reſembling that of a curious 


perſon in a cabinet of antique ſtatues, who beholds on the pede- 
ſtal the names of Homer, or Cato; but looking up finds Homer 
without a head, and nothing to be ſeen of Cato but his privy 


member. Such are thefe lines of a leviathan at ſea, 


& His motion works, and beats the oozy mud, 
And with its ſlime incorporates the flood, 

'Titll all th' incumber d, thick, fermenting fiream 
Does like one pot of boiling ointment ſeem. 
Where er he ſwims, be leaves along the lake 

Such frothy furrows, ſuch a foamy track, 


* fun. + dun. t Denn. on Namur. J Blackm, Job, p. 197. 
13:75 That 
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TWDlat all the waters of the deep appear. 
Hoary —with age, or grey with ſudden fear. 

But perhaps even theſe are excelled by the enſuing, 5 
* [Vow the reſiſted flames and ſery _” 


By winds aſſaulted, in wide forges roar, 
And raging ſeas flow down of melted ore. 
Sometimes they hear long iron bars remoy'd, | 
And to and fro huge heaps of cynders ſhov'd, 


2. The Vol GAR 


is alſo a ſpecies of the diminiſhing : by this a ſpear flying into the 
air is compared to a boy whiſtling as he goes on an errand. 


+ The mighty Stuffa threw a maſſy ſpear, 
Which, with its errand pleas d, ſung thro the air, 
A man raging with grief to a maſtiff dog. 


t I cannot flifle this gigantic woe, 
Nor on my raging grief a rauzzle throw, 


and clouds big with water to a woman in great neceſſity, 
Diſtended with the waters in em pent, | 
The clouds hang deep in air, but hang unrent. 
3. The IN PAN TIN E. 


This is, when a poet grows ſo very ſimple, as to think and talk 
like a child. I ſhall take my examples from the greateſt maſter 
in this way: hear how he fondles like a mere ſtammerer. 


* Pr. Arthur, P · 157. . + Pr, Arthur, 4 Job, P · 41. 
| Little 
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* Little charm of placid mien, Ji 
Miniature of beauty's queen, 1 
Hither, britiſh muſe of mine, ll 


Hither, all ye Grecian nine, 
With the lovely graces three, 
And your pretty nurſeling /ee. 


Hhen the meadows next are ſeen, 
Sweet enamel, white and green, 
When again the lambkins play, 
Pretty ſportlings full of May, 


Then the neck ſo white and round, 
{Little neck with brilliants bound.) 


And thy gentleneſs of mind, 
(Gentle from a gentle kind,) &c. 


Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 
Happieſt he of happy men, &c. 


and the reſt of thoſe excellent lullabies of his compoſition. 
How prettily he aſks the ſheep to teach him to bleat? 


+ Teach me to grieve with bleating moan, my ſheep. 


Hear how a babe would reaſon on his nurſe's death. i 
_ , wh 
+ That ever ſhe could die! Oh moſt unkind |. el | 
To die, and leave poor Colinet behind! | T1 
And yet, why blame I ber? © #| 
With no lefs ſimplicity does he fuppoſe, that ſhepherdeſſes tear 
their hair and beat their breafts at their own deaths: i 
* Amb. Philips on Miſs Cuzzona. + Philips's Paſtorals. + Ibid. | | | 
0 Ye } 
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* Ye brighter maids, faint emblems of my fair, 


with looks caſt down, and with diſhevel d hair, 
In bitter anguiſh beat your breaſts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as it were your own, _ 


4. The InaniTy, or NoTHINGNESS. 


Of this the ſame author Kain us with moſt beautiful 


inſtances. 


+ A filly I, more filly than my ſheep, | 
(Which on the flow'ry plain J once did keep.) 


+ To the grave ſenate ſhe could counſel give, 
| ( Which with aſtoniſhment they did receive.) 


He whom loud cannon could not terrify, 
Falls ( from the grandeur of his ma ajefiy.) 


; Happy, merry as a king, 
Sipping dew you lip, and fing. 


Where you eaſily perceive the nothingneſs of every ſecond ver. 


*-+ The noiſe uri with returning ligh „ 


What did it? | 
Diſpers d the ſilence, and a; el. 4 the night, 


*+ The glories of proud London 20 1 
The ſun gun ſhall riſe——by break of day. 


5. The EXPLET1VE, | 


bs exemplified in the epithets of many authors. 


* * Philips's Paſtorals. - + Ibid + Phil. on 9. Mar Ibid, T. Cook 
a graſhopper. * 4 Anon. * Autor Pt, 2 J. | b 3 8 ! 29K, On 
Th 
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25 umbrageous. ſhadow, and the verdant green, 


The running current, and odorous fragrance, 
hear my lone ſolitude with joyous gladneſs. 


Or in pretty drawling words like theſe, 
* All men his tomb, all men his ſons adore, 


And his ſons ſons, till there ſhall be no more. 


| The riſing fun our grief did ſee, 
The ſetting ſun did ſee the ſame. 
While wretched we remembred thee, 
+0O Sion, Sion, lovely name. 


6. The Macrotogy and PLlxON ASM 


are as generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat one; nor is 
it a wonder, the ſuperfluity of words and vacuity of ſenſe being 
Juſt the ſame thing. I am pleaſed to fee one of our greateſt ad- 


verſaries employ this figure. 


+ The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 


The food of armies, and ſupport of wars, 
Refuſe of fwords, and gleanings of a fight, 
Leſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt. 
Where er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed, 
Cover d with tempeſis, and in oceans drown'd. 


Of all which the perfection is 
The TauToLoGY. 


& Break thro tbe bi llows, and-... divide the main. 


In ſmoother numbers, and—1n ſofter verſe. 


| Divide—and part—zhe ſever d world in two. 
* F. Cook, Poems. + Ibid. t Camp. $ Tonſ. Miſc. 12% vol. iv. p. 291. 4th edit. 


With 


j Ibid, vol. vi. p. 121. 


P 
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With ten thouſand others equally muſieal, and plentifully flow- | 
ing through moſt of our EY alt og A; 


CHAP. . 
O expreſſion, and the Hue farts of Joe of the n ly age. 


1 HE expreſſion is adequate when it is proportionably low to 

the profundity of the thought. It muſt not be always gram- 
71atical, leſt it appear pedantic and ungentlemanly; nor too clear, 
for ſear it become vulgar ; for obſcurity beſtows a caſt of the 

wonderful, and throws an oracular dignity upon a piece which 
hath no meaning, 

For example, ſometimes uſe the wrong number; the ſword and 
peſtilence at once devours, inftead of devour. * Sometimes the 
wrong caſe; and who more fit to ſooth the god than thee? inſtead: 
wk thaw. And rather than fay, Thetis ſaw Atbilks weep, ſhe beard 

im wee 

We muſt be exceeding careful in two things ; firſt, in the choice 
of ow words : ſecondly, in the ſober and — way of ranging 

them. Many of our poets are naturally bleſſed with this talent, 
inſomuch that they are in the circumſtanee of that honeſt citizen, 
who had made proſe all his life without knowing it. Let verſes 
run in this manner, juſt to be a vehicle to the words (I take them 
from my laſt-cited author, who though otherwiſe by no means of 

our rank, ſeemed once in his life to have a mind to be ſunple.) 
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+ If not, a prize I will myſelf decree, 
From bi m, or him, ar e elſe perhaps from thee. 


5 Full of day „e was he; a 
Tuo ages paſt, he liv'd the third za ſee. 


F. Hm. U. I. 4 * 77, Han. II. I p. IT. Ra) 1 Ben. p. B7> 
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e king of forty king, and honour'd more 
Rs mighty. Tove, t than e er was king before. 


+ That I may know, if thou ty pray'r deny, 
The moſt deſpis'd of all the Gods am 1. 


+ Then let my mother once be rul'd by me, 
Though much more wiſe than T pretend to be. 


Or theſe, of the ſame hand: 
8 I leave the arts of poetry and verſe 
To them, that practiſe them with more ſucceſs. 


Of greater truths I now prepare to tell, 
And fo at once, dear friend and muſe, farewel. 
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Sometimes a fingle word will vulgarize a poetical idea; as where 
a ſhip ſet on fire owes all the io of the bathos to one choice 
ward, that ends the line. 


| And bis ſcorch u ribs the bot emmagien fiy d. 


And in that deſcription. of a world in ruins: 


* Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
He, uncontern'd, would hear the mighty crack. 


So alſo in theſe, 


*+ Beaſts tame and ſavage to the river's brink 


C; ome from the fields and wild abodes—to drink. 
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Frequently two or three words will do it * FRO | 1 


* He from the clouds does the ſweet liquor ſqueeze, 
That chears the fore and the garden trees. 


P. 1 t P. 34. 8. $ Tonſ, Miſe. 12. vol. iv, p. 292. fourth edit, 
Pr. 3 „ Ton, Mi; c. vol. p p. 119. f Job, p. 263. d. Job, p. * 
ay 2 t 
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It is alſo uſeful to employ technical terms, which eſtrange your 
ſtyle from the great and general ideas of nature: and the higher 
your ſubject is, the lower ſhould you ſearch into mechanicks for 

our expreſſion. If you deſcribe the garment of an angel, ſay that 
his + linen was finely ſpun, and bleached on the happy plains. + Call 
an army of angels, angelic cuiraſſiers; and if you have occaſion: 
to mention a number of misfortunes, ſtyle them 


* Freſh troops of pains, and regimen ted woes. 


STYLsz is divided by the rhetoricians into the proper and the fi- 
gured. Of the figured we have already treated, and the proper is 
what our authors have nothing to do with. Of ſtyles we ſhall 
mention only the principal, which owe to the oderns either their 
chief improvement, or entire invention. 


1. The FLORID STYLE, 


than which none is more proper to the batbos, as flowers, which 
are the /owef} of vegetables, are moſt gaudy, and do many times. 
grow in great plenty at the bottom of ponds and ditches. 

A fine writer of this kind prefents you with the following poſie: 


$ The groves appear all dreſt with wreaths of flowers, 
And from their leaves drop aromatic ſhowers, 
Whoſe fragrant heads in. myſtic twines above, 
Exchang d their ſweets, and mix d with thouſand kiſſes, 
As if the willing branches firove NY 
To beautify and ſhade the grove; 


{which indeed moſt branches do.) But this is-ſtill excelled by our 
hureate, „„ 


+ Pr. Arthur, p. 19. x Ibid. p. 339; * 7ob, p. 86. $ Behr's Poems, ſi. 25. 


Branches: 
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* Branches in branches twin d compoſe the grove, 

And ſhoot and ſpread, and bliſſom into love. 
De trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 

And bending poplars bending poplars meet. 

The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, 


And to the ſigbi 2 alders, alders figh. 


Hear alſo our Homer. 


+ His robe of ſtate is form d of light refin'd, 

An endleſs train of luſtre ſpreads behind. 
His throne's of bright compacted glory made, 
With pearls celeſtial, and with gems inlaid: 
Whence floods of joy, and ſeas of ſplendor flow,, 
On all the angelick gazing throng below. 


2. The PRRT STYLE. 


This does in as peculiar a manner become the low in wit, as a 


pert air does the low in ſtature. Mr. Thomas Brown, the author 
of the London ſpy, and all the Spies and Trips in general, are herein 
to be diligently ſtudied; in verſe Mr. Cibber's prologues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never ſo conſpicuous, as when 
it is employed in modernizing and adapting to the taſte of the 


times the works of the antients. This we rightly phraſe, doing 
them into engliſh, and making them engliſh; two expreſſions of 


great propriety, the one denoting our zeg/ef of the manner how, 
the other the force and compulſion, with which it is brought about. 


It is by virtue of this ſtyle that Tacitus talks like a coffee-houſe | 


politician, Fo/ephus + like the brizi/h gazetteer, Twlly is as, ſhort 
and ſmart as Seneca or Mr. A/gill, Marcus Aurelius is excellent 
at ſnip-ſnap, and honeſt Thomas a Kempis as. prim and polite as 
any preacher at court. 

* Guardian,, 12*, 127. + Blackm. Pſ. civ. I Foſephus, tranſlated by Sir Roger: 9. 
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It is alſo uſeful to employ technical terms, which eſtrange your 
ſtyle from the great and general ideas of nature: and the higher 
your ſubject is, the lower ſhould you ſearch into mechanicks for 

our expreſſion. If you deſcribe the garment of an angel, ſay that 
his + linen was finely ſpun, and Bleached on the happy plains. f Call 
an army of angels, angelic cuiraſſiers; and if you have occaſion: 
to mention a number of misfortunes, ſtyle them 


* Freſp troops of pains, and regimented woes. 


STYLE is divided by the rhetoricians into the proper and the fi- 
gured. Of the figured we have already treated, and the proper is 
what our authors have nothing to do with. Of ſtyles we ſhall 
mention only the principal, which owe to the noderns either their 
chief improvement, or entire invention. 


1. The FLORID STyLE, 


than which none is more proper to the bazhos, as flowers, which 
are the louęſt of vegetables, are moſt gaudy, and do many times 
grow in great plenty at the bottom of ponds and ditches. 

A fine writer of this kind prefents you with the following poke :: 


$ The groves appear all dreft with wreaths of flowers, 
And from their leaves drop aromatic ſhowers, 
Whoſe fragrant heads in. myſtic twines above, 
Exchang'd their ſweets, and mix d with thouſand kiſſes,, 
As if the willing branches flrove 825 
To beautify and ſhade the grove; 


{which indeed moſt branches do.) But this is-ſtill excelled by our 
hureate, Tot | 


4 Pr. Arthur, p. 19. 4 Ibid; p. 339; * 7ob, p. 86. Baums Poems, p. 2. 


Branches 
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* Branches in branches twin d compoſe the grove, 
And ſhoot and ſpread, and bloſſom into love. 
De trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 

And bending poplars bending poplars meet. 
The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, 


And to the fighing alders, alders figh. 


Hear alſo our Homer. 


+ His robe of ſtate is form'd of light refin'd, 

Al endleſs train of luſtre ſpreads behind. 

His throne's of bright compacted glory made, 
With pearls celeſtial, and with gems inlaid: 

Whence floods of joy, and ſeas of ſplendor flow, 

On all the angelick gazing throng below. 


2. The PrzrT STYLE. 


This does in as peculiar a manner become the low in wit, as a: 
pert air does the low in ſtature. Mr. Thomas Brown, the author 
of the London ſpy, and all the Spies and Trips in general, are herein 
to be diligently ſtudied ; in verſe Mr. Cibber's prologue. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never ſo conſpicuous, as when 
it is employed in modernizing and adapting to the taſte of the 
times the works of the antients. This we rightly phraſe, doing 


them into engliſb, and making them engliſh; two expreſſions of. 


great propriety, the one denoting our aeglect of the manner how, 
the other the force and compulſion, with which it is brought about. 


It 1s by virtue of this ſtyle that Tacitus talks like a coffee-houſe 


politician, Jo/ephus + like the brizi/h gazetteer, Tully is as, ſhort 
and ſmart as Seneca or Mr. A/gill,, Marcus Aurelius is excellent 
at ſnip-ſnap, and honeſt Thomas a Kempis as prim and polite as 
any preacher at court. 8 


* Guardian, 127, 127. + Blackm, Pl. civ.. Jeſepbus, tranſlated by Sir Roger n 
4 | q.. IE 
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3. The ALamoDs STYLE, 


which is fine by being new, and has this happineſs attending it, 
that it is as durable and extenſive as the poem it ſelf. Take ſome 
examples of it, in the deſcription of the fun in a mourning coach 


upon the death of Queen Mary. 


* See Phabus now, as once for Phaeton 

Has maſt d his face; and put deep mourning on; 
Dark clouds his ſable chariot do ſurround, 

And the dull ſteeds ſtalk o'er the melancholy round. 


Of Prince Arthur's ſoldiers drinking. 


+ 7/hile rich burgundian wine, and bright champaign, 
Chaſe from their minds the terrors of the main. 


(whence we alſo learn, that urgundy and champaign make a man 
on ſhore deſpiſe a ſtorm at ſea.) 2 


Of the almighty encamping his regiments. 


t+—— He ſunk a vaſt capacious deep, 

Where he his liquid regiments does keep. 

Thither the waves file off and make their way 

To form the mighty body of the ſea; 

Where they encamp, and in their ſtation ſtand, 
Entrench d ia works of rock, and lines of ſand. 


Of two armies on the point of engaging. 
ll Yor armies are the cards which both muff play; 


At leaſt come off a ſaver, if you may : 
Throw boldly at the ſum the Gods have ſet ; 
Theſe on your fide will all their fortunes bet. 


* Amb, Philips. + Pr. Arthur, p. 16. f Blactm. Pf, civ. p. 261, {| Lee, Sophon. 
All 
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All perfectly agreeable to the preſent cuſtoms and beſt faſhions of 


our metropolis. 
But the principal branch of the alamode is the PxuxlxNT, a 
ſtyle greatly advanced and honoured of late by the practice of 
perſons of the fi quality; and, by the encouragement of the 
ladies, not unſocelifully introduced even into the drawing-room. 
Indeed its incredible progreſs and conqueſts may be compared to 
thoſe of the great S2/o/ris, and are every where known by the 
ame marks, the images of the genital parts of men or women. It 
conſiſts wholly of metaphors drawn from two moſt fruitful ſources 
or ſprings, the very bathos of the human body, that is to fay ** * 
and“ = hjatus magnus lachrymabilis **** And ſelling of bar- 
gains, and double entendre, and Kis ν U, / and O38 t%12310 we, all 
derived from the ſaid ſources. 


4. The FNI CAI. STYLE, 
which conſiſts of the moſt curious, affected, mancing metaphors, 
and partakers of the alamode: as the following: 
Of a brook dryed by the ſun. 


* Won by the ſummer's importuning ray, 
7h eloping fream did from her channel ſtray, 
And with enticing /un-beams ſtole away. 


Of an eaſy death. 


ben watchful death ſhall on bis harveſt look, 
And ſee thee ripe with age, invite the hoo; 
He'll gently cut thy bending Hall, and thee 
Lay kindly in the grave, his granary. 


* Blackm. Job, Pe. 26. 7 Blackm. Job, p. 2.3» | 


TX 
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Of trees in a ſtorm, 


* Oaks whoſe extended arms the winds defy, 


The tempeſt ſees their * and ſighs, and paſſes by. 


Of water ſim mering over the fire. 


+ The ſparkling flames raiſe water to a ſmile, 


Yet the pleas'd liguor pines, and leſſens all the while. 


5. LasTLy, I ſhall place the CumBrous, which moves heavily 
under a load of metaphors, and draws after it a long train of 
words: and the Busxin, or fately, frequently and with great 
felicity mixed with the former. For as the firſt is the roper en- 
gine to depreſs what is high, ſo is the ſecond to raiſe what is baſe 
and low to a ridiculous viſibility. When both theſe can be done at 
once, then is the bazhos in perfection; as when a man is ſet with 
his head downward and his breech upright, his degradation is 
compleat: one end of him is as high as ever, only that end is the 
wrong one. Will not every true lover of the profund be delighted 
to behold the moſt vulgar and low actions of life exalted in the 


following manner ? 


Who knocks at the door ? 


For whom thus rudely pleads my loud-tongu'd gate, 
That he may enter? £ 


See who Is there? 


+ Advance the fri nged curtains of thy eyes, 
And tell me who comes yonder. 


* Denn. 4 Anon. Tonſ. Miſc, Part 6, p. 224. + Temp. 


Shut 
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Shut the door. 


The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Rick on its axle turn. 


Bring my cloaths. 


Bring me what nature, taylor t the bear, 
To man himſelf deny d. ſhe gave me cold, 
But would not give me cloaths. 


Light the fire. 


B ring forth ſome remnant of Promethean theft 
Quick to expand th inclement air, congeal d 
B By Boreas's rude breath. 


Snuff the candle. 


You luminary amputati on needs, 


Thus Hall you ſave its balf- ect d life. 
Open the letter. 


. * render 1. þ thy gruß. 


Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 


Apply thine engine to the ſpungy door : 
Ser Bacchus from his glaſſy priſon free, 
And ſtrip white Ceres of her nut-brown coat. 


* Theob. Double Falſhood. 


* 
* | 
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CHAP, XIII. 
A proje& for the advancement of the bathes. 


i US have I (my dear countrymen) with incredible pains 
and diligence diſcovered the hidden ſources of the bazhos, 
or, as I may ſay, broke open the abyſſes of this great deep. And 
having now eſtabliſhed good and wholſome laws, what remains, 
but that all true moderns with their utmoſt might do proceed to 
put the fame in execution? in order whereto, I think I ſhall in the 
{ſecond place highly deſerve of my country by propoſing ſuch a 
' ſcheme, as may facilitate this great end. 
As our number is confeſſedly far ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
there ſeems nothing wanting but unanimity among ourſelves. It is 
therefore humbly offered, that all and every individual of the ga- 
thos do enter into a firm aſſociation, and incorporate into one re- 
gular body, whereof every member, even the meaneſt, will ſome 
way contribute to the ſupport of the whole; in like manner, as the 
weakeſt reeds, when joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put upon the fame foot with 
other arts of this age. The vaſt improvement of modern manu- 
factures ariſeth from their being divided into ſeveral branches, and 
parcelled out to ſeveral trades: for inſtance, in elock-making one 
artiſt makes the balance, another the ſpring, another the crown 
wheels, a fourth the cafe, and the principal workman puts all. 
together: to this economy. we owe the perfection of our modern 
watches, and doubtleſs we alſo might that of our modern poetry 
and rhetoric, were the ſeveral parts branched out in the like 
manner. | 
Nothing is more evident than that divers perſons, no other 
way remarkable, bave each a ſtrong diſpoſition. to the formation 
of ſome particular trope or figure. Arifotle faith, that © the by- 
« perbole is an ornament fit for young men of quality; according- 


ly 
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ly we find in thoſe gentlemen a wonderful propenſity toward it, 


ſeamen are very happy in the ſame figure. The peripbhraſis or cir- 
cumlobution is the peculiar talent of country farmers; the proverb 
and apologue of old men at clubs; the ellipſis, or ſpeech by halt- 
words, of miniſters and politicians; the apoſiopeſis of courtiers; the 
litotes, or diminution, of ladies, whifperers, and backbiters ; and 
the anadiplefs of common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the fame words perſuade people to buy their oyſters, 
green haſtings, or new ballads. Epirhers may be found in great 
plenty at Bling /gate, ſarcaſm and irony learned upon the water, 
and the epipbonema or exclamation frequently from thel bear-garden, 

and as frequently from the hear him of the houſe of commons. 

Now each man applying his whole time and genius upon his 
particular figure, would doubtleſs attain to perfection; and when 
each became incorporated and ſworn into the ſociety (as hath 
been propoſed) a poet or orator would have no more to do but to 
ſend to the particular traders in each kind, to the netaphoriſt for 
his allegories, to the fimile-maker for his compariſent, to the ironi/# 
for his /arrafms, to the apothepmariſt tor his ſentences, &c. where- 
by a dedication or ſpeech would be compoſed in a moment, the 
ſuperior artiſt having nothing to do but to put together all the 


materials. 
I therefore propoſe, that there be contrived with all convenient 


diſpatch, at the publick expence, a rhetorical cheft of drawers 
confiſtin g of three ſtories, the higheſt for the deliberative, the 
middle tor the demonſtrative, Faw. the loweſt for the prdicial. 
Theſe ſhall be divided into Jac; or places, being repafuaries for 
matter and argument in the ſeveral Lind of oration or writing.; 
and every drawer ſhall again be ſub- divided into cells, reſembling 
thoſe of cabinets for rarities. The apartment for — e Or 145 0 
that of the liberty of the preſs, may in a very 

with ſeveral arguments perfectly new; and the — = 


2 tit1on 


which is marvellouſſy improved by travelling. Soldiers alſo and 
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tition will as eaſily be repleniſhed with a moſt choice collection, 
entirely of the growth and manufacture of the preſent age. Every 
compoſer will ſoon be taught the. uſe of this cabinet, and how to 
manage all the regiſters of it, which will be drawn- out much in 
the manner of thoſe in an organ. 5 85 

The keys of it muſt be kept in honeſt hands, by ſome reve- 
rend prelate, or valiant officer, of unqueſtioned loyalty and affec- 
tion to every preſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate; which 
will ſufficiently guard againſt any miſchief, that might otherwiſe 
be apprehended from it. mY | 8 

And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may be at diſcretion let owt 
by the day to ſeveral great orators in both houſes: from whence: 
it is to be hoped much profit and gain will alſo accrue. to our ſo- 


city. y u 
© EAT. Ty 

How to make dadications, panegyries or ſatires, and of the colours 
| of honourable and diſbonourable. | 


AN, 1 O W of what neceſſity the foregoing project may prove, will 
N appear from this ſingle 7 — is of 
equal conſequence to the ſucceſs of our works, as {peed and di/þatch.. 
Great pity it is, that ſolid brains are not like other ſolid. bodies, 
conſtantly endowed. with a velocity in ſinking proportioned to their 
heavineſs: for it is with the flowers of the bazhos. as with thoſe of 
nature, which if the careful gardener brings. not haſtily to market 
in the morning, muſt unprofitably periſh and wither before night. 
And of all our productions none is ſo. ſhort-lived: as the dedication. 
and panegyric, which are often but the praiſe of a day, and be- 
come by the next utterly uſeleſs, improper, indecent, and falſe. 
This is. the more to be lamented, inaſmuch as theſe two are the 
ſorts, whereon in a manner depends that proſit, which. muſt ſtill. 
be remembered: to be the main end of our writers and /peakers.. 

| We 
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We ſhall therefore employ this chapter in ſhewing the guicke/? 


method of compoſing them; after which we will teach a Hort 
way 10 epic poetry. And theſe being confeſſedly the works of moſt 
importance and difhculty, it is en we may leave the reſt to 


each author's own learning or practice. 


Firſt of panegyric. Every man is honourable, who is ſo by law; 
cuſtom, or title. The prblick are better judges of what is ho- 
nourable, than private men. The virtues. of great men, like thoſe 
of plants, are inherent in them whether they are exerted. or not; 


and the more ſtrongly inherent, the leſs they are exerted; as a 


man is the more rich, the leſs he ſpends. All great miniſters, 


without either private or economical virtue, are virtuous by their 
Felis; liberal and generous upon the Publick money, provident upon 
publick fupplies, juſt by paying publick intereſ}, couragious and 


magnanimous by the #zets and armies, magnificent upon the pub/ick 


expences, and prudent by publick ſucceſs. They have by their office 
a right to. a ſhare of de publick flock of virtues; beſides they are 
by preſcription immemorial inveſted in all the celebrated virtues. 


of their predeceſſors in the ſame ſtations, el] pocially thoſe of their 


own anceſtors. 
As to what are commonly called the * of honourable and 


are blue, green, and red. 
But foraſmuch as the duty we owe to the publick doth often 


require, that we ſhould put ſome things in a ſtrong light, and. 


throw a ſhade over others, I ſhall explain the method of turning a. 


vicious man into a hero. 


The firſt and chief rule is the golden nigh of transformation, ; 


which conſiſts in converting vices into their bordering. virtues. A 
man who is a ſpend-thrift, and will not pay a juſt debt, may have 
his injuſtice zrazsformed into liberality ; cowardice may be meta- 
morphoſed into prudence ; intemperance. into good nature and. 
good: fellowſhip; corruption into patriotiſm ; and lewdneſs into 


tenderncls and facility. | The 


diſhonourable, they are various in different countries: in this they 
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The ſecond is the rule of tontruries: it is certain, the leſs a 
man is indued with any virtue, the more need he has to have it 
plentifully beſtowed, ef pecialhy thoſe good qualities, of * = | 
world generally bentwes! he hath nene at all: for who will 
a man for giving him that which he has? 

The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſerve for /atire, vided we 
are ever to remark, that whoſo loſeth his place, or becomes out 
of favour with the government, hath forfeited his ſhare in pubiick 
praiſe and honour. Therefore the truly-publick-fpirited writer 
ought in duty to ſtrip him, whom the government hath ſtripped ; 
which is the real poetica „ulier of this age. For a full collection 
of topicks and epithets to be uſed in the praiſe and diſpraiſe of 
miniſterial and unminiſterial perſons, I refer to our rhetorical cabi- 
net; concluding with an earneſt exhortation to all my brethren to 

obſerve the precepts here laid down, the neglect of which hath 
coſt ſome of them r in a Pillory. 


CHA P. xv. 


74 receipt to nale an epic Poem. 


A? N epic poem, the crities agree, is the preateſt work human 
nature is capable of. They have already laid down many 
mechanical rules for compofitiens of this ſort, but at the ſame 
time they cut off almoſt all undertakers from the poſſibility of 
ever performing them; for the firſt qualification they - unani- 
mouſly require in a poet, is a genius. I ſhall here endeavour (for 
the benefit of my countrymen) to make it manifeſt, that epic poems 
— be made without a genius, nay without learning or much read- 

This muſt neceſſarily be of great uſe to all thoſe, who confets 
they never read, and of whom the world is convinced they never 
learn. Moliere obſerves -ofunalking a dinner, that any man can do 
it at money, and if a profeſſed cook cannot do it without, he 
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has his art for. nothing: the ſame may be ſaid of making a poem, 
it is eaſily brought « by him that has a genius, — the ſkill 
lies in — it without one. In purfuance of this end, I ſhall pre- 
ſent the reader with a plain 0 . certain recipe, by which any au- 
thor in the 4athos may be qualified for this grand performance. 


For the F ABLE. 


Take out of any old poem, hiſtory-book, romance, or legend 
(for inſtance, Geffery of Monmouth or Don Belianis of Greece) 
_ thoſe parts of the ſtory which afford moſt ſcope for /ong deſcriptions: 
put theſe pieces together, and throw all the adventures you fancy 
into one tale. Then take a hero, whom you may chuſe for the 
ſound of his name, and put him into the midſt of theſe adven- 
tures : there let him work for twelve books; at the end of which 
vou may take him out, ready prepared to conquer or to marry : 
it being necefſary that the concluſion of an epic poem be for- 


Fate. 
To make an Eeifops. 


Take any adventure of your former collection, in 
which you could no way involve your hero : or any unfortunate 
accident, that was too good to be thrown away; and it will be 
of uſe, applied to any — perſon, who may be loſt and evapo- 
rate in the courſe of 5 work, without the Jeaſt damage to the 


compoſition. 


For the Morar and ALLEGORY.. 


Theſe you may extract out of the fable afterwards, at your 
leiſure: be fure you rain them ſufficiently. 


For the MANN ERS. 


For thoſe of the hen. take all the. beſt qualities you can find 


reduced 


Mm the, moſt celebrated herges of antiquity ; if they will not be 
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reduced to a conſiſtency, lay them all on à heap upon him. But be 
ſure they are qualities, which your patron would be thought to 
have; and to prevent any miſtake, which the world may be fub- 
ject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe capital letters that compoſe 
his name, and ſet them at the head of a dedication before your 
poem. However, do not abſolutely obſerve the exact quantity of 
theſe virtues, it not being determined whether or no it be neceſ- 
ſary for the hero of a poem to be an honeſt man. For the under 
characters, gather them from Homer and Virgil, and change the 
names as occaſion ſerves. | 


For the Machixxs. 


Take of deities, male and female, as many as you can uſe: 
ſeparate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the mid- 
dle; let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollity him. 
Remember on all occaſions to make uſe of volatile mercury. If 
you have need of devils, draw them out of Milton's paradiſe, and 
extract your /þ;rits from Taſſo. The uſe of theſe machines is evi- 
dent; five no epic poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, the 
wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for your greateſt neceſſities : when 
you cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or yourſelf 

by your own wit, ſeek relief from heaven, and the Gods will do 

your buſineſs very readily. This is according to the direct pre- 

ſcription of Horace in his art of poetry. WOOTEN 1 

Wee deus inter ſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. | | | 

That is to ſay, à poet ſhould never call upon the Gods for their 

aſſiſtance, but when he is in great perplexity. RET” 8 

For the DzscR1PTIONS. 

For a tempeſt. Take eurus, zephyr, auſter and boreas, and caſt 
them together in one verſe: add to theſe of rain, lightning and 

thunder 
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thunder (the loudeſt you can) guantum /ufficit. Mix your clouds 
and billows well together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
ſcription. here and there with a quick-ſand. | Brew your _ 
well in your head, before you ſet it a blowing. 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity of images, and deſeri options 
an Homer's iliads, with a ſpice or two of Virgil, and if there re- 
main any overplus, you may lay them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it 
well with miles, and it will make an excellent battle. | 

For a burning town. If ſuch a deſcription be neceſſary bovis 
it is certain there is one in Virgil) old Troy is ready burnt to your 
hands. But if you fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter 
or two of Burnet's theory of the conflagration, well circu mſtanced 
and done into verſe, will be a good ſuccedaneum. 

As for fimiles and metaphors,' they may. be found all over the 
creation ; the moſt ignorant may. gather them, but the difficulty 
is in in app; ing them. F or " this - no with e pen 


m 0 1H A P. XVI. 
A projet for the advancement of the age. 


1 may as thou ght that we ſhould not wholly omit the * wr 
which makes 10 great and ſo lucrative a part of poetry. But this 
province is ſo well taken care of by the preſent managers of the 


theatre, that it is perfectly — hy of to ogg © to them any other 
methods than they have A pradtiſed or the advancement of 
the hathos. 
| Here therefore, in the name of all our brethren, let me return 
our ſincere and humble thanks to the moſt auguſt Mr. Barton 
Booth, the moſt ſerene Mr. Robert Mills, and the moſt undaunted 
Mr. Cally Cibber; of whom let it be 8 when the people of this 
age all be anceſtors, and to all the ſucceſſion of our ſucceſſors, that 


to 2 preſent day they continue to outr-de even their um out- 
doings; 
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; and wien the inevitable hand of ſweeping time ſhall have 
A off all the works of to- day, may this teſtimony of a co- 
critic to their fame be extended as far as to- morrom. 
Yet if to fo wiſe an adminiſtration it be poſſible any thing can 
be added, it is that more ample and en enſive ſcheme which 
Mr. Dennis and Mr. Gildon (the two greateſt critics and reformers. 
then living) made publick in the year 1720, in a project ſigned 
with their names, and dated the ad of February. I cannot better 
conclude than by preſenting the reader with the ſubſtance of it. 
1. It is propoſed, that the two zheatres be incorporated into one 
company; that the royal! academy of mufick be added to them as 
an orchefira; and that Mr. Figg with his prize-fighters, and ¶ is 
lante with the rope-dancers, be admitted in partnerſhip. 
2. That a ſpacious building be erected at the publick expence, 
capable of containing at lealt ren tborgſamd ſpectators, which is be- 
come abſolutely neceflary by the great addition of children and 
nurſes to the audience, ſince the new entertainments, * That there 
be a ſtage as large as the athenian, which was near ninety: thou- 
fand geometrical paces ſquare, and ſeparate diviſions for the two: 
houſes of parliament, my lords the judges, the honourable the di- 
rectors of the academy, and the court of aldermen, who {hall all 
have their places frank. 
3. If Wefturinſter-Ball by not Re to this ſervice (which by 
of its proximity to the two chambers, of parliament above- 
mentioned ſeems hot altogether improper) it is left to the wiſdom. 
of the nation, whether Som ſot.-boigſo may not be demoliſhed, and 
a theatre built upon that ſite, which — convenient to receive ſpec- 
tators from the county of Surrey, who: may be wafted thither by 
water=carriage, eſteemed by all projectors the cheapeſt whatſoever. 
To this may be added, that the river Thames may in'the readieſt 
manner convey: thoſe eminent perſonages from courts beyond the 
Rr may be drawn either by curioſity to behold ſome of our 


1 Pantomimes were then. firſt exhibited in England. 


f 


maſt 
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moſt celebrated pieces, or by affection to fee' their countrymen, 
the harlequins and eunuchs; of which convenient notice may be 
given, for two or three months before, in the public prints. 
4. That the rheatre aboveſaid be environed with a fair quadran- 
gle of buildings, fitted for the accommodation of decayed. critics 
and poets; out of whom fix of the moſt aged (their age to be 
computed from the year wherein their firſt work was publiſhed) 
ſhall be elected to manage the affairs of the ſociety, provided ne- 
vertheleſs that the laureat for the time being may be always one. 
The head or preſident over all (to prevent diſputes, but too fre- 
quent among the learned) ſhall be the moſt ancient poet and critio 
to be found in the whole iſland. F 
5. The aale-players are to be lodged in the garrets of the ſaid 
quadrangle, and to attend the perſons of the poets dwelling under 
them, by bruſhing their apparel, drawing on their ſhoes, and the 
like. The a&reſſes are to make their beds and waſh their linen. 
6. A large room ſhall be ſet apart for a library, to conſiſt of 
all the modern dramatick poems, and all the criticiſms extant. In 
the midft of this room ſhall be a round table for the council of fie 
to fit and deliberate on the merits of plays. The majority ſhall 
determine the diſpute; and if it ſhould happen, that ee and three 
ſhould be of each fide, the preſident ſhall have a caſting voice, un- 
leſs where the contention may run ſo high as to require a decifion 
7. It may be convenient to place the council of fix in ſome con- 
ſpicuous ſituation in the theatre, where after the manner uſually 
practiſed by compoſers in muſick, they may give ns (before ſet- 
tled and agreed upon) of diſlike or approbation. In conſequence 
of theſe ſigns the whole audience ſhall be required to clap or 2%, 
that the town may learn certainly, when and how far they ought 
to be pleaſed. 164669 Tak Fro „e ü u 
8. It is ſubmitted, whether it would not be proper to diftinguith 
the council of fix by ſome particular habit or gown of an a 
R 2 able 
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able ſhape and colour, to which may be added a {quare cap and 
a white wand. 

9. That to prevent a aftrefſes 88 away with their 
infants, a competent proviſion be allowed for the nurture of them, 
who ſhall for that reaſon be deemed the children of the ſociety; 
and that they may be educated according to the genius of their 
parents, the ſaid actreſſes ſhall declare upon oath (as far as their 
memory will allow) the true names and qualities of their ſeveral 
fathers. A private gentleman's ſon ſhall at the publick expence be 
brought up a page to attend the council of fix a more ample pro- 


viſion ſhall be rade for the fon of a poet, and a greater ſtill for 


the ſon of a critic. 


10. If it be diſcovered, that any actreſs is got with child "RENE 
the interludes of any play, wherein ſhe hath a part, it ſhall be 
reckoned a neglect of her buſineſs, and ſhe ſhall for feit accordingly. 
If any actor for the future ſhall commit murder, except upon the 
ſtage, he ſhall be left to the laws of the land; the like is to be un- 
dend of robbery and theft. In all other caſes, particularly in 
thoſe for debt, it is propoſed that this, like the other courts of 
M hiteball and St. Fames s, may be held a place of privilege. And 
whereas it has been found, that an obligation to ſatisfy paltry 
creditors has been a diſcouragement to men of letters, if any perſon 
of quality or others ſhall ſend for any poet or crizic of this ſociety 
to any remote quarter of the town, the ſaid poet or critic ſhall 
freely paſs and repaſs, without being liable to an arreſd. 

11. The forementioned ſcheme, in its ſeveral regulations, may 
be ſupported by profits ariſing from every third-night throughout 
the year. And as it would be hard to ſuppofe, that ſo many per- 
ſons could live without any food (though from the former courſe 
of their lives a very little wil be deemed ſufficient) the maſters of 
calculation will, we © believe, agree, that out of thoſe profits the ſaid 
perſons might be ſubſiſted in a ſober and decent manner. We will 


venture to affirm farther, that. not only the proper magazines of 
5h thunder 
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thunder and lightning, but paint, diet-drinks, ſpitting pots, and all 
other neceſſaries of life, may in like manner fairly be provided 
for. 

I 2. If ſome of the articles may at firſt view ſeem liable to ob- 
jections, particularly thoſe, that give ſo vaſt a power to the 
council of fix (which is indeed larger than any entruſted to the 
great officers of ſtate) this may be obviated by fwearing thoſe 
fix perſons of his majeſty's privy council, and obliging them to 
paſs every thing of moment previouſly at that moſt honourable 


board, 
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CASTIGATIONUM IN ENEIDEM 


SPECIM E N. 


ANEzIDEM totam, amice lector, innumerabilibus pœne mendis ſca- 
turientem, ad priſtinum ſenſum revocabimus. In ſingulis fere 
verſibus ſpuriæ occurrunt lectiones, in omnibus quos unquam 
vidi codicibus, aut vulgatis aut ineditis, ad opprobrium uſque 
criticorum, in hunc diem exiſtentes. Interea adverte oculos, & 
his paucis fruere. At ſi quæ ſint in hiſce caſtigationibus de 
quibus non ſatis liquet, ſyllabarum quantitates, Tpoacycoperz 
noſtra libro ipſi præfigenda, ut conſulas, moneo., 


I. SpECIMEN 
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I. SPECIMEN LIBRI PRIMIL, Vir. I. 


RMA virumque cano, trojæ qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 
Litora. Multum ille & terris jactatus & alto, 
Vi ſuperùm | 1 


Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab aris 
Italiam, fatu profugus, latinaque venit 
Littora. Multum ille & terris vexatus, & alto, 
Vi ſu perum | 


Ab oris, nempe Hake Jovi, vide lib. ii. ver. "$13, : 50. — 
flatu ventorum oli, ut ſequitur latina certe littora cum Aneas 
aderat, lavina non niſi poſtea ab ipſo nominata, lib. Xii. ver. I 93. 

—jaBtatus terris non convent. 


II. Ve. 5 2. 


Et quiſquis ume Funonis adoret? 
Et quiſquis nomen Funonis adoret? | 
Longe melius, quam ut antea, numen. & proculdubio he Vir- 
Filius. 
III. VaR. 86. 


Venti, vetut agmine facto, 

Qua data porta ruunt 
Venti, velut aggere fracko, 
Qua data porta ruunt 
DIC corrige, meo periculo, 


IV. VER. 117. 


Fidumgue vehebat Orontem. 
Fortemquèe vehebat Oronten :; Non 
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Non A quia Epitheton Acbatæ notiſſimum Oronti nun- 


quam datur. 
V. Vis. 119. 


Excu titur, pronuſque magy er 
Volvitur in caput | 
Excutitur : pronuſque nagis ter 
Volvitur in caput 
Aio Virgilium aliter non ſeripſiſſe, quod plane confirmatur ex 
ſequentibus Ax illum ter fluctus ibidem torquet 


VI. Ver. 122. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto 
Arma virim 


Armi hominum : ridicule antea arma virim, quæ, ex ferro con- 
flata, quo- modo poſſunt natare? 


VII. Ver. 151. 
Atque rotis ſummas leviter perlabitur andas. 
Atque rotis ſpumas leviter perlabitur das. 


Summas, & leviter þerlabi, pleonaſmus eſt: mirifice altera lectio 
Neptuni agilitatem & celeritatem exprimit; ſimili modo noſter de 
camilla, En. xi. 


Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret, &c. hyperbolice. 
VIII. Ver. 1 54. 


Jamque faces & ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat. 
Jam feces & ſaxa volant, fugiuntque miniftri ; 


8 | | uti 
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uti ſolent, inſtanti Fecas facibus | . 
enim niſi fæces jactarent vulgus oo oe . _ 


IX. Vin. 170. 


Fronte ſub adverſa /copulis Sendentibus antrums, 
Intus aquæ dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo. 
Fronte ſub adverſa populis prandentibus antrum. 

Sic malim, longe potius quam ſcepulis nuge! nonne 
vides verſu en dulces aguat ad — & Kall ad diſ- 
cumbendum dari? in quorum uſum? quippe prandentium. 


X. VER. 188, 


Tres littore cervos 
Proſpicit errantes: hos eta ar menta ſequuntur 
A tergo 


Tres littore cor vor 
Aſpicit errantes: hos agming Zeta ſequuntur 
A tergo 
Cervi, lectio vulgata, abſurditas notiffima + hee animalia in 


Africa non inventa, quis neſcit? at matus. & ambulgnadz ritus cor- 
vorum, quis non TE hoe loco? Littore, AY ubi errant corvi, 


uti noſter alibi, 
Et ſola in ficea ſecum — arena. 


Omen præclariſſimum, immo & agwinibus militun frequenter ob- 
ſervatum, ut patet ex hiſtoricis. 


E VX. 748. 


Arcturum, pluviaſque H ades, gaming Triones. . 
Error gravuiſſimus. 9 5 ene Triones. 


XII. Va R. 
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XII. Ve, 6 31. 
Quare agite, O juvenes, ze&js ſuccedite noſtris. 


Lectis potius dicebat Dido, polita magis oratione, & quæ unica 
voce & torum & menſam exprimebat: Hanc lectionem probe 
confirmat appellatio O juvenes / Duplicem hunc ſenſum alibi etiam 
Maro lepide innuit, En. iv. ver. 1 9. 

Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere cu/pe 

Anna | fatebor enim 

Sic corriges, 

Huic uni [viro ſcil.] potui ſuccumbere culpas? 

Anna ? fatebor enim, ec, 

Vox /uccumbere quam eleganter ambigua |! 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. Ves. I. 


Onticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant, 
Inde toro pater Aneas fe orſus ab alto. 
Concubuere omnes, intentegue ora tenebant; 
Inde toro ſatur Eneas ſic orfus ab alto. 


Conculuere, 72 toro Eneam vidimus accumbentem: quin et 
altera ratio, ſcil. conticuere & ora tenebant, tautologice dictum, 
In manuſcripto perquam rariſſimo in patris muſeo, legitur, ore 


gemebant ; ſed magis ingenioſe quam vere. Satur Æneas, quippe 
qui jamjam a prandio ſurrexit: pater nihil ad rem. 


II. VER. 3. a 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


Infantum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


Sic haud dubito veterrimis codicibus ſeriptum fuiſſe: quod Ga 
S 2 conſtat 
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conflat EX perantiqua illa Britannorum cantilena vocata Chevy 
chace, cujus autor hunc locum fibi aſcivit in hæc verba, 
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The child may rue that is unhorn. 


UI. Ver. 4. 
Trojanas ut opes, & lamentabile regnum Eruerint Danai. 
Trojanas ut over & lamentabile regnum diruerint—Mallem oves 
potius quam opes, quoniam in antiquiſſimis illis temporibus oves 
& armenta divitiæ regum fuere. Vel fortaſſe oves Paridis innuit, 
quas ſuper Idam nuperrime paſcebat, & jam in vindictam pro 
Helenz raptu, a Menelao, Ajace, [ vid. Hor. Sat. i. 3. ] aliiſque 
ducibus, merito occiſas. þ 


IV. Ver. 5. 


Quæque ipſe niſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 
Quæque ipſe miſerrimus audi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui— HERR 
Omnia tam audita quam via recta diſtinctione enarrare hic 
Eneas profitetur: multa quorum nox ea fatalis ſola conſcia fuit, 
vir probus & pius tanquam v referre non potuit. 7 


| V. VER. 7. 
Quis talia fando 
Temperet à lacrymis? 


Quis talia fende, | | 
Temperet in lachrymis?—— Major enim doloris indicatio, abſque 
modo lachrymare, quam ſolummodo a lachrymis non temperare. 


VI. VER. 
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VI. VER. . 


Et jam nox humida cœlo 
Præcipitat, ſuadentque cadentia ſydera ſomnos. 


Et jam nox lumina cœlo 
Precipitat, ſuadentque /atentia ſydera ſomnos. 
Lectio, humida, velpertinum rorem ſolùm innuere videtur : 
magis mi arridet Lumina, que latentia poſtquam precipitantur, 
Auroræ adventum annunciant.. 


Sed ſi tantus amor caſus cognofcere noſtros, 
Et breviter Trojæ, ſupremum audire laborem. 


Sed ſi tantus amor curas cognoſcere noctis, 
Et breve ter Troje ſuperimgue audire /abores. 

Cure Mactis (ſcilicet noctis excidu Trojani) magis compendioſe 
(vel ut dixit ipſe brevizer) totam belli cataſtrophen denotat, quam 
diffuſa illa & indeterminata lectio, caſus noſtros. Ter audire gra- 
tum fuiſſe Didoni, patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, Iliacaſaue 
iterum demens audire labores expoſcit : Ter enim pro ſæpe uſurpatur. 
Troje, ſuperiimge labores, recte, quia non tantum homines ſed & 
Diu ſeſe his laboribus immiſcuerunt. Vide Zn. ii. ver. 610, etc. 


Quanquam animus meminiſſe horret lactuque refugit, 
Incipiam.— 

Quamquam animus meminiſſe horret, Iuctuſgue re/urgit. 
Reſurgit multo proprius dolorem Lenaſcentem notat, quam ut 
hactenus, refugit. | 


VII. VER. 19. 

Fraf#ti bello, fatiſque repulſi 
Ductores Danaiim, tot jam labentibus annis Inſtar montis Equum, 
ivina palladis arte, Ædificant erc. 

a Tracts 
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Tra#i bello, fatiſque repulſi 23 | 
Tracii & repulſi, antitheſis perpulchral Fra#; frigidè & vul- 
ariter. Glen wous on un 394; 

. Equum jam Trojanum (ut vulgus loquitur) adeamus; quem ſi 
equam Græcam vocabis, lector, minime . pecces: Sole enim fe- 
mellæ utero geſtant. Uterumque armato milite complent——Utero- 
que recuſo Inſonuere cave——Atque utero ſonitum quater arma 
dedere—Incliſſos utero Danaos, &c, Vox feta non convenit mari- 
bus, —Scandlit fatalit machina muros, Foeta armis—Palladem vir- 
ginem, - equa mari fabricando invigilare decuiſſe, quis putat? et 
. incredibile prorſus! Quamobrem exiſtimo veram egue lectionem 
paſſim reſtituendam, niſi ubi forte, metri cauſſa, eguum potiug 
quam eguam, genus pro ſexu, dixit Maro. Vale | dum hæc paucula 
corriges, majus opus moveo. 


AN 
S -- A Vt 
be Of the learned 
MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS, 


THE ORIGIN OF SCIENCES. 


Written to the moſ# Learned Dr. —— F. R. 8. from the 
Deſerts of NuUz1a- 


A MONG all the enquiries which have been purſued by the 
£ curious and inquiſitive, there is none more worthy the ſearch 
of a learned head, than the ſource from whence we derive thoſe 
arts and fciences, which raiſe us ſo far above the vulgar, the coun- 
tries in which they roſe, and the channels by which they have been 
conveyed. As thoſe, who firſt brought them amongſt us, attained 
them by travelling into the remoteſt parts of the earth, I may 
boaſt of ſome advantages by the ſame means; fince I write this 
from the deſerts of #zhipia, from thoſe plains of ſand, which 
have buried the pride of invading armies, with my foot perhaps 
at this inſtant ten fathom over the grave of Cambyſes; a Folitude 
to which neither Pyzhagoras nor Apollonius ever penetrated. 

It is univerſally agreed, that arts and ſciences were derived to 


us from the Agyprians and Indians; but from whom they firſt 


received them, is yet a ſecret. The higheſt period of time, to 
which the learned attempt to trace them, is the beginning of the 
5 | Aſſyrian 
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- Aſſyrian monarchy, when their inventors were worſhiped as Gods. 
It is therefore neceſſary to go backward into times even more re- 
mote, and to gain ſome knowledge of their. hiſtory, from what- 
ever dark and broken hints may any way be found in ancient au- 
thors concerning them. £1 

Nor Troy nor” Thebes were the firſt of 'empires; we have men- 

tion, though not hiſtories, of an earlier warlike people called the 

Pygmeans. I cannot but perſuade myſelf, from thoſe accounts in 

* Homer, Ariſtotle, and others, of their hiſtory, wars and revolu- 

tions, and from the very air in which thoſe authors ſpeak of them 

as of things Inown, that they were then a part of the ſtudy of the 

learned. And though all we directly hear is of their military at- 

chievements, in the brave defence of their country from the annual 

invaſions of a powerful enemy, yet I cannot doubt, but that they 

excelled as much in the arts of peaceful government; though 

there remain no traces of their civil inſtitutions. Empires as great 

have been ſwallowed up in the wreck of time, and ſuch ſudden 

periods have been put to them, as occaſion a total ignorance of 

their ſtory. And if I ſhould conjecture, that the like happened 

to this nation from a general extirpation of the people by thoſe 

flocks of monſtrous birds, wherewith antiquity agrees they were 

continually infeſted ; it ought not to ſeem more incredible, than 

that one of the Baleares was waſted by rabbits; + S7zymhe by mice, 

and of late + Bermudas almoſt depopulated by rats. Nothing is 

more natural to imagine, than that the few ſurvivors of that em- 

pire retired into the depths of their deſerts, where they lived un- 
diſturbed, till they were found out by Ofrris in his travels to in- 

ſtruct manking'**> 7 5497 20 19 10 

He met, ſays $ Diodorus, in Ætbiopia a ſort of little Satyrs, 

*« who were hairy one half of their body, and whoſe leader Pan 
accompanied him in his expedition for the civilizing of man- 


II. iii. Hos + Euſtathius in Hom. II. i. t Speede, in Bermudas. L. 4 
ch. 18. Dial. 3 * ' 1 
« kind.” 
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“ kind.” Now of this great perſonage Pan we have a very parti- 


cular deſcription in the ancient writers ; who unanimouſly agree 
to repreſent! him ſhaggy-bearded, hairy all over, half a man and 
half a beaft,, and walking ere& with a flaff, (the poſture in which 
his race do to this day appear among us.) And fince the chief 
thing, to which he Wi himſelf, was the civilizing of mankind, 

it ſhould ſeem, that the firſt principles of ſcience muſt be received 
from that nation, to which the Gods were by + Homer ſaid to re- 
ſort twelve days every year for the converſation of its wiſe and juſt 
inhabitants. 

If from ÆAgypt we proceed to take a view of India, we ſhall 
find, that their knowledge alſo derived itſelf from the ſame ſource. 
To that country did theſe noble creatures accom pany Bacchus in 
his expedition under the conduct of Silenus, who is alſo deſcribed 
to us with the ſame marks and qualifications, © Mankind is igno- 
« rant, faith + Diodorus, whence Silenus derived his birth, through 
cc his great antiquity; but he had a rail on his /oins, as Ai had 
« all, his progeny. in ſign of their deſcent.” Here then they ſettled 

a colony, which to this day ſubſiſts with the ſame tails. From this 
time. they ſeem to have communicated themſelves only to thoſe 
men, who retired from the converſe of their own ſpecies to a more 
uninterrupted life -of contemplation. I am much inclined to be- 
lieve, that in the midſt of thoſe. ſolitudes they inſtituted the ſo 
much celebrated order of Gymnoſophifts. For whoever obſerves the 
ſcene and manner of their life, will eaſily find them to have imi- 
tated with all exactneſs imaginable the manners and cuſtoms of 


their maſters and inſtructors. They are ſaid to dwell in the 
thickeſt woods, to go naked, to ſuffer their bodies to be over-run with 


hair, and their ails to grow to a prodigiou s length. S Plutarch 
ſays, © they eat what they could get in the fields, their drink was 


cc. Were and their hed made of leaves or moſs.” And || Herodo- 


4 Did. 1 iii. ch. 69. 2 Plutarch | in his Orat. on Alexander's F ortunes 
OE tus 
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tus tells us, that they eſteemed it a great exploit to kill very | 
many ants or creeping things. 

Hence we ſee, that the two nations, which contend for the ori- 
gin of learning, are the fame that have ever moft abounded with: 
this ingenious race. Though they have conteſted, which was firſt 
bleft with the rife of fcience, 3 have they conſpired 3 in being 
grateful to their'common mafters. ZEgypr is well known to have 
worſhiped them of old in their own images; and India may be 
credibly fuppoſed to have done the ſame from that adoration, 
which they paid in latter times to the tooth of one of theſe hairy 
philoſophers; in juſt gratitude, as it fhould ſeem, to the mouth, 
trom which they received their knowledge. 

Paſs we now over into Greece: where we find Orpbeus return- 
ing out of Ægyßpt, with the fame ititent as Ofris and Bacchus, 
made their expeditions. From this period it was, that Greece firſt 
heard the name of fatyrs, or owned them for And hence 
it is ſurely reaſonable to conclude, that he . — ſore of this 
wonderful ſpecies along with Him, who alſo had a leader of = 
line of Pax, of the fame name, and Exprc — rn ht 
Theocritus. if thus much be allowed, we — 
of the ſtrangeft in all antiquity. "Ore L ger of the beaſts 

following the mufick of Orpheus; which has bern in -of 
his taming favage tempers, - will thus have à Nteral application. 
The 4 which we moft inſiſt upon, is the fabulous ſtory of 

the Gods comprefling women in woods under beſtial appearances ; 
which will be folved by the love theſe ages are known to dear to 


the females of our kind. I am ſenſible it may be „that 
they are ſaid to have been compreſſed 5 in the dee of different 
animals; but to this we anſwer, that women. ſuch appre- 


henſions hardly know what ſhape they have to deal with, 

From what has been laſt faid, it i highly eredible, that to this: 
ancient and generous. race the world:is indebted, if not for the 
+ Hau "Avat,, Theoer, Id. i. 

heroes, 
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heroes, at leaſt for the acuteſt wits of antiquity. One of the moſt 
remarkable. inſtances, is that great mimick genius A ſop, for 
whoſe extraction from theſe ſylveſtres homines we may gather an 
argument from Planudes, who ſays, that AÆMſop ſignifies the ſame 
thing as Atbiop, the original nation of our people. For a ſecond 
argument we may offer the deſcription of his perſon, which was 
ſhort, deformed, and almoſt ſavage; inſomuch that he might have 
lived in the woods, had not the benevolence of his temper made 
him rather adapt himſelf to our manners, and come to court in 
wearing apparel. . The third proof is his acute and ſatyrical wit; 
and laſtly, his great knowledge in the nature of beaſts, together 
2 the natural pleaſure he took to ſpeak of them upon all oc- 
Ihe next inſtance I ſhall produce is Socrates. Firſt, it was a 
tradition, that he was of an uncommon birth from the reſt of men: 
ſecondly, he had a countenance conſeſſing the line he ſprung from, 
being bald, flat - noſed, with prominent eyes, and a downward look: 
thirdly, he turnch certain fables: of A eh into: verſe, probably out 
* reſpect to heaſts in general, and love to his family in parti- 
Cular. | | 


In proceſs of time the women, with whom theſe Sy/vans would 
duced by an abhorxence of their ſhapes, to ſhun their embraces; 
ſo that our ſages were neceſſitated to mix with beaſts. This by 
degrees occaſioned the hair of their poſterity to grow higher than 
their middles: it ar oſe in one generation to their arms; in the ſecond 
it invaded their necks, in the third it gained the aſcendant of their 
heads, till the degenerate appearance, in which the ſpecies is now 
immerſed, became compleated. Though we muſt here obſerve, 
that there were a few, who fell not under the common: calamity ; 
there being ſome unprejudiced women in every. age, by virtue of 
whom a total extinction of the original race was prevented. It is 

* Vit. Eſcp. initio. + Vid. Plate and Xenophon. 
T 2 Ts remarkable 
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remarkable alſo, that even where they were mixed, the defection 
from their nature was not ſo intire, but there till appeared mar- 
vellous qualities among them, as was manifeſt in thoſe, who fol- 
towed Alexander in Imia. How did they attend his army and 
ſurvey his order! how did they caſt themſelves into the ſame forms 
for march or for combat | what an imitation was there of all his 
diſcipline! the ancient true reniains of a warlike diſpoſition, and of 
that conſtitution, which they enjoyed, while OP" were yet a mo- 
narchy. 

T n to J. ate: at the firſt appearance of theſe wild phi 
loſophers, there were ſome of the leaſt mixed, who vouchſafed to 
converſe with mankind; which is evident from the name of + 
Fauns, a fando, or || peaking, Such was he, who coming out of 
the woods in hatred to tyranny, encouraged the roman army to 
proceed againſt the Hetruſcans, who would have reſtored Tar- 
guin. But here, as in all the weſtern parts of the world, there 
was a great and memorable #ra, in which they began to be filent. 

This we may place ſomething near the time of Ar;fort, when the 
number, vanity, and folly of human philoſophers enereaſed, by 
which men's heads became too much puzzled to receive the fimpler 
wiſdom of theſe ancient Sans; the queſtions of that academy 
were too numerous to be acfiſtimne with their eaſe to anſwer; and 
too intricate, extravagant, idle, or pernicious, to be any other than 
a derifion and ſcorn unto them. From this period, if we ever hear 
of their giving anſwers, it is only when caught, bound, and con- 
ftrained, in like manner as was that ancient ons prophet, 


Proteus. 


Accordingly v we read in + Sy 2 time of Ruh a philoſopher 
taken near Dyrrachium, who would not be perſuaded to give them 
a lecture by all they could ſay to him, and only ſhewed his power 
in ſounds by neighing like a horſe. 
But a more ſucceſsful attempt was made in Auguſtus s reign by 
+ Livy, 4 Plutarch in. Vit. Syllæ. 4 
e 
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the inquiſitive genius of the great Virgil; whom, together with 
Varus, the commentators ſuppoſe to have been the true perſons, 
who are related in the ſixth bucolick to have caught a philoſopher, 
and doubtleſs a genuine one, of the race of the old Silenus. To 
prevail upon him to be communicative (of the importance of which 
Virgil was well aware) they not only tied him faſt, but allured. 
him likewiſe by a conrteous preſent of a comely maiden called 
gle, which made him ſing both merrily and inſtructively. In 
this fong we have their dogtine of the creation, the fame in all 
probability as was taught fo many ages before in the great pyg- 
mzan empire, and ſeveral hieroglyphical fables under which they: 
couched or embelliſhed their morals. For which reaſon I look upon 
this bucolick as an ineſtimable treaſure of the moſt ancient ſcience. 

In the reign of Conſtantine we hear of another taken in a net, 
and brought to Aexandria, round whom the people flocked to 
hear. his wiſdom; but as Aimianus Marcellinus reporteth, he 
proved a dumb philoſopher; and only inſtructed by action. 

The laft we ſhall ſpeak of, who ſeemeth to be of the true race, is 
faid by St. Jerome to have met St. Autbony in a deſert, who en- 
quiring the way of him, he {hewed his da. a a and courteſy 
by pointing, but Ore: not deen for he was a dumb mann 
alſo. 724 

Theſe⸗ are all the! notices; which I am at 9 able to. gather, 
of the appearance of ſo great and learned a people on your ſide 
of the world. But if we return to their ancient native ſeats, Africa 
and India, we ſhall there find, even in modern times, many traces 
of their original conduct and valour. 

In Africa (as we read among the indefatigable Mr. Purchas's | 
collections) a body of them, whole leader was inflamed with love 
for a woman, by MER par and rate won a fort from the 
Portagueſe. 

But I muſt ham all — 55 at oaoſent: to — 2 the praiſe of 

* Vit. St. Ant. 
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two. of their unparalleled monarchs. in dia. The one was Pe- 
rimal the magnificent, a prince moſt learned and communicative, 
to whom in Ma/abar their exceſs of zeal dedicated a temple, raiſed 
on ſeven. hundred pillars not inferior in Maffzus's opinion to 
thoſe of Agrippa in the Pantheon. The other, Hanimant the 
Marvellous, his relation and ſucceſſor, whoſe knowledge was ſo 
great, as made his followers doubt if even that wiſe ſpecies could 


arrive at ſuch perfection: and therefore they rather imagined him 


and his race a fort of gods formed into apes. His was the tooth 
which the Portugueſe took in Biſnagar 1.559, for which the In- 


dians offered, according to + Linſchotten, the immenſe ſum of 
ſeven hundred thouſand ducats, Nor let me quit this head with- 


out mentioning with all due reſpe& Oran Outang the great, the 
laſt of this line; whoſe unhappy chance it was to fall into the 
hands of Europeans. Oran Outang, whole value was not known. 
to us, for he was a mute philoſopher: Oran Outang, by whoſe dil- 
ſection the learned Dr. Ben + has added a confirmation to this 
ſyſtem, from the reſemblance between the homo ſylvæſtris and our 
— 2 body in thoſe organs, by which the rational ſoul is ex- 
erted. | | ob 

We muſt now deſcend to conſider this people as ſunk into the 


 bruta natura by their continual commerce with beaſts. Yet even 


at this time, what experiments do they not afford us, of relieving 
ſome from the ſpleen, and others from impaſthumes, by occaſion- 
ing laughter at proper ſeaſons ; with what readineſs do. they enter 
into the imitation of whatever is remarkable in human life? and 
what ſurprizing relations have Le Comie || and others given of their 
appetites, actions, conceptions, affections, varieties of imaginations, 
and abilities capable of purſuing them? If under their preſent low 
circumſtances. of birth and breeding, and in ſo ſhort a term of life 
as is now allotted them, they ſo far exceed all beaſts, and equal 


* Aaff. l. i. + Linſchot. ch. 44. e 'yſon's anatomy of a pigmy, 4to. 
Father Le Comte, a Jejuit, in the account of his travels. | 


many 
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many men; what prodigies may we not conceive of thoſe, who 


were nati mehoribus amis, thoſe primitive, /ngeval, and antedi- 
lutiun mam tegers, who firſt taught ſcience to the world? 

This account, which 1 is entirely my own, I am proud to ima- 
gine has traced kn from a fountain correſpondent to ſeveral 
opinions of the ancients, though hitherto undiſcovered both by 
them and the more ingenious moderns. And now what ſhall I ſay 
to mankind in the thought of this great diſcovery? what, but that 

they ſhould abate of their pride, and confider that the anthors of 
our knowledge are among the beaſts. That theſe, who were our 
elder brothers by a day in the creation, whoſe kingdom (like that 
in the ſcheme of Plato) was governed by philoſophers, who flouriſh- 
ed with learning in AÆthiopia and India, are now undiſtinguiſhed, 
and known only by the ſame appellation as the man tyger, and the 
monkey | 

As to ſpeech, I make no queſtion, that there are remains of the 
firſt and lefs corrupted race in their native deſerts, who yet have 
the power of it. But the vulgar reaſon given by the Spaniards, 
c that they will not ſpeak for fear of being ſet to work, is alone 
a ſufficient one, conſidering how exceedingly all other learned 
ons affect their eaſe. A ſecond is, that theſe obſervant creatures, 
been eye witneſſes of the cruelty with which that nation. 
treated their brother Indians, find it neceſſary not to ſhow them- 
ſelves to be men, that they may be protected not only from work, 
but from 4 alſo. Thirdly, they could at beſt take no de- 
light to converſe with the Spaniards, whoſe grave and ſullen tem- 
per is ſo averſe to that natural and open chearfulneſs, which is ge- 
nerally obſerved to aecompany all true knowledge. 

But now were it poſſible, that any way could be fou nd to FINN 
forth their latent qualities, I cannot but think it would. be highly 
ſerviceable to the learned world both in reſpect of recovering, paſt 
knowledge, and promoting the future. Might there not be found 


certain gentle and artful methods, whereby to endear us to them? 
Is 
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Is there no nation in the world, whoſe natural turn is adapted to 
engage their ſociety, and win them by a ſweet ſimilitude of man- 
ners? Is there no nation, where the men might allure them by a 
diſtinguiſhing civility, and in a manner faſcinate them by aſſimi- 
lated motions? no nation, where the women with eaſy freedoms, 
and the gentleſt treatment, might oblige the loving creatures to 
ſenſible returns of humanity ? The love I bear my native country 
prompts me to wiſh this nation might be Great Britain; but alas! 
1n our preſent wretched, divided condition, how can we hope, 
that foreigners of ſo great prudence will freely declare their ſenti- 
ments in the midſt of violent parties, and at ſo vaſt a diſtance 
from their friends, relations, and country? the affection I bear our 
neighbour-ſtate, would incline me to wiſh it were Holland —— 
Sed læud in parte mamille Wil ſalit arcadico. It is from France 
then we muſt expect this reſtoration of learning, whoſe late mo- 
narch took the ſciences under his protection, and raiſed them to ſo 
great a heighth. May we not hope their emiſſaries will ſome time 
or other have inſtructions, not only to invite learned men into their 
country, but learned beaſts, the true ancient man-tegers I mean of 
Ethiopia and India? Might not the talents of each kind of theſe 
be adapted to the improvement of the ſeveral ſciences? the man- 
tegers to inſtruct heroes ſtateſmen, and ſcholars; baboons to teach 
ceremony and addreſs to courtiers; monkeys, the art of pleaſing 
in converſation, and agreeable affectations to ladies and their lovers; 
apes of leſs learning, to form comedians and dancing-maſters ; and 
marmoſets, court pages and young erg/iſþ | travellers ? But the 
diſtinguiſhing each kind, and allotting the proper. buſineſs to each 
I leave to the inquiſitive and penetrating genius of the Jeſuits in 
their reſpective miſſions. 5 8 | 
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ANNUS MIRABIL IS: 


EFFECTS SG TBE APTROACHING. 


CONJUNCTION OF THE PLANETS 
JUPITER, MARS, AND SATURN. 


By MART. ScainitRUs, Philomath. 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora- 


1 Suppoſe every body is ſufficiently apprized of, and duly pre- 

pared for, the famous conjunction to be celebrated the 2gth 
of this inſtant December 1722, foretold by all the ſages of antiquity 
under the name of the annus mirabilis, or the metamorphoſtical 
conjunction : a word which denotes the mutual transformation of 
ſexes (the effect of that configuration of the celeſtial bodies) the 
human males being to be turned into females, and the human 
females into males. 

The Egyptians have repreſented this great transformation by 
ſeveral ſignificant hieroglyphicks, particularly one very remarka- 
ble. There are carved upon an obeliſk, a barber and a midwife ; 
the barber delivers his razor to the 8 and ſhe her ſwadling- 
cloaths to the barber. Accordingly Thales Mileſius (who, like the 
reſt of his countrymen, borrowed his-learning from the Egyprians) 
after having computed the time of this famous conjunction, 1, 
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ſays he, e men and women mutually exchange the pangs of ſhaving 
and child-bearing. 

Anaximander modeſtly deſcribes this metamorphoſis in mathe- 
matical terms, then, ſays he, ſball the negative quantity of the 
women be turned into poſitive, their — into + (i. c.) their minus 
into plus. 8 | 

Plato not only ſpeaks of this great change, but deſcribes all the 
preparations towards it. © Long before the bodily transformation 
<« (ſays he) nature ſhall begin the moſt difficult part of her work, 
« by changing the ideas and inclinations of the two ſexes: men 
„ ſhall turn effeminate, and women manly ; wives ſhall domi- 
« neer, and huſbands obey; ladies ſhall ride à horſeback, dreſſed 
like cavaliers; princes and nobles appear in night-rails and 
« petricoats ; men ſhall ſueal upon theatres with female voices, 
« and women corrupt virgins; lords ſhall #not and cut paper; 
“ and even the northern people, doe wingy copay: A phraſe 
(which for modeſty's fake I forbear to tranſlate) which denotes. 
a vice too frequent amongſt us. 

That the miniſtry foreſaw this great change, is plain from the 
callico- act; whereby it is now become the occupation of the women 
all over England to convert their uſeleſs female habits into beds, 
window-curtains, chairs, and joint-ſtools ; undreſſing themſelves 
las it were) before their transformation. 

The philoſophy of this transformation will not ſeem ſurprizing 
to people, who ſearch into the 4071027: of things. Madam Bowrig- 
uon, a devout french lady, has ſhewn us, how man was at firſt 
created male and female in one individual, having the faculty of 
propagation within himſelf : a circumſtance neceſſary to the ſtate 
of innocence, wherein a man's happineſs was not to depend upon. 
the caprice of another. It was not till after he had made a faux 
pas, that he had his female mate. Many ſuch transformations of 
individuals have been well atteſted ; particularly one by Montaigne, 
and another by the late biſhop of Saliſbury. From all which it ap- 


pear 85, 
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pears, that this fyſtem of male and female has already undergone, 
and may hereafter ſuffer, ſeveral alterations. Every ſmatterer in 
anatomy knows, that a woman is but an introverted man ; a new 
fuſion and fazus will turn the hollow bottom of a bottle into a con- 
vexity: but I forbear for the ſake of my nodeſt men-readers, who 
are in a few days to be virgins. 

In ſome ſubjects the ſmalleſt alterations will do: ſome men are 
ſuthciently ſpread about the hips, and contrived with that female 
ſoftneſs, that they want only the negative quantity to make them 
buxom wenches ; and there are women who are, as it were, al- 
ready the * ehauche of a good ſturdy man. If nature could be puz- 
zled, it will be how to beſtow the redundant matter of the exube- 
rant bubbies that now appear about town, or how to roll out the 
ſhort dapper fellows into well-fized women. 

I his great conjunction will begin to operate on Saturday the 
29th inftant. Accordingly about eight at night, as Senezino ſhall 
begin at the opera, Si videte, he ſhall be obſerved to make an 
unuſual motion; upon which the audience will be affected with a 
red ſuffuſion over their countenance : and becauſe a ſtrong ſuc- 
cuſſion of the muſcles of the belly is neceſſary towards performing 
this great operation, both ſexes will be thrown into a profuſe in- 
voluntary laughter. Then, to uſe the modeft terms of Anaximan- 
der, ſhall negative quantity be turned into poſitive, etc. Time 
never beheld, nor will it ever aſſemble, ſuch a number of untouched 
virgins within thoſe walls! but alas; ſuch will be the impatience 
and curioſity of people to act in their new capacity, that many of 
them will be completed men and women that very night. To 
prevent the diſorders that may happen upon this occaſion, is the 
chief deſign of this paper. N 
Gentlemen have begun already to make uſe of this 1 wy wr x 
to compaſs their filthy purpoſes. They tell the ladies forſooth, 
that it is only parting with a periſhable commodity, hardly of ſo 
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much value as a callico under-petticoat ; ſince, like its miſtreſs, 

it will be uſcle$ in the form it is now in. If the ladies have no re- 
gard to the diſhonour and immorality of the action, I defire they 
will conſider, that nature, who never deſtroys her own produc- 
tions, will exempt big bellied women till the time of their lying- 
in; ſo that not to be transformed, will be the ſame as to be preg- 


nant. If they do not think it worth while to defend a fortrels, that 


is to be demoliſhed in a few days, let them reflect, that it will be 
a melancholy thing nine months hence to be brought to bed of a 
baſtard; a poſthumous baſtard as it were, to which the guondam 


father can be no more than a dry nurſe. 


This wonderful animations is the inſtrument of nature to ba- 
lanes matters between the ſexes. The cruelty of ſcornful miſtreſſes 
ſhall be returned; the {lighted maid ſhall grow into an imperious 
gallant, and reward her undoer with a big-belly, and a baſtard. 

It is hardly poſſible to imagine the revolutions, that this wonder- 
ful phænomenon will occaſion over the face of the earth. I long 
impatiently to ſee the proceedings of the parliament of Paris, as to 
the title of ſucceſſion to the crown ; this being a caſe not provided 
for by the /aligue law. There will be no preventing diſorders 
among friars and monks ; for certainly vows df chaſtity do not 


bind, but under the ſex ns which they were made. The fame wilb 


hold good with marriages, though I think it will be a ſcandal 
amongſt proteſtants for huſbands and wives to part, ſince there re- 
mains ſtill a poſſibility to perform the debitum conjugale, by the 
huſband being femme couverte. T ſubmit it to the judgment of the 
gentlemen. of the long robe, whether this. transformation does not 
diſcharge all ſuits of rapes. 

The pope muſt undergo a new groping, but the falſe — 


Mahomet has contrived matters well for his ſucceſſors; for as the 


grand ſignior has now a great many fine women, he will then 


have as many fine young gentlemen, at his devotion. 
Theſe are ſurprizing ſcenes; but I beg leave to affirm, that the 
ſolemn. 
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ſolemn operations of nature are ſubjects of contemplation, not of 
ridicule. Therefore I make it my earneſt requeſt to the merry 
fellows, and giggling girls about town, that they would not put 
themſelves in a high twitter, when they go to viſit a general lying- 
in of his firſt child; his officers ſerving as midwives, nurſes, and 
rockers diſpenſing caudle; or if they behold the reverend prelates 
dreſſing the heads and airing the linnen at court; I beg they will 
remember that theſe offices muſt be filled with people of the 
greateſt regularity, and beſt characters. For the ſame reaſon I 
am ſorry, that a certain prelate, who notwithſtanding his“ con- 
finement ſtill preſerves his healthy, chearful countenance, cannot 
come in time to be a nurſe at court. 

1 likewiſe earneſtly intreat the maids of honour, (then enfigns 
and captains of the guards) that at their firſt ſetting out they have 
ſome regard to their former ſtation; and do not run wild through 
all the infamous houſes about town: that the preſent grooms of the 
bed-chamber (then maids of honour) would not eat chalk and lime 
in their green- ſickneſs: and in general, that the men would re- 
member they are become retromingent, and not by inadvertency 
lift up againſt walls and poſts. 

Petticoats will not be burdenſome to the clergy; but balls and 
aſſemblies will be indecent for ſome time. 

As for you, coquettes, bawds, and chamber-maids (the future 
miniſters, plenipotentiaries, and cabinet-coumſellors to the princes of 
the earth) manage the great intrigues, that will be committed to 
your charge, with your uſual ſecrecy and conduct; and the affairs 
of your maſters will go better than ever. 

O ye exchange women | (our right worſhipful repreſentatives that 
are to be) be not ſo griping in the fale of your ware as your pre- 
deceſſors, but conſider that the nation, like a ſpend-thritt heir, 
has run out: be likewiſe a little more continent in your rongues 
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than 
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than you are at preſent, elſe the length of debates will ſpoil your 


dinners. | 

You houſewifely good women, who now prefide over the con- 
fectionaty (henceforth commiſſioners of the treaſury) be ſo good as 
to diſpenſe the /zgar-plumbs of the government with a more im- 
partial and frugal hand, 

Ye prudes and cenſorious old maids (the hopes of the bench) 
exert but your uſual talent of finding faults, and the laws will be 
ſtrictly executed; only I would not have you proceed upon ſuch 
ſlender evidences as you have done hitherto. : 

It is from you, eloquent oyſter-merchants of B/ling /gate, (juſt 
ready to be called to the bar, and quoifed like your ſiſter- ſerjeants) 
that we expect the ſhortening the time, and leſſening the expences 
of law-ſuits: for I think you are obſerved to bring your debates 
to a ſhort iſſue; and even cuſtom will reſtrain you from taking 
the oy/ter, and leaving only the „bell to your client. 

O ye phyſicians, who in the figure of old women are to clean 
the tripe in the markets, ſcour it as effectually as you have done 
that of your patients, and the town will fare moſt deliciouſſy on 
Saturdays. 

cannot but congratulate human nature upon this happy 
transformation; the only expedient left to reſtore the liberties and 
tranquillity of mankind. This is ſo evident, that it is almoſt an 
affront to common ſenſe to inſiſt upon the proof: if there can be 
any ſuch ſtupid creature as to doubt it, I deſire he will make but 
the following obvious reflection. There are in Europe alone at 
preſent about a million of ſturdy fellows, under the denomina- 
tion of landing forces, with arms in their hands: that thoſe are 

maſters of the hves liberties and fortunes of all the reſt, I believe 

no body will deny. It is no leſs true in fact, that reams of paper, 
and above a ſquare mile of ſkins of vellum have been employed to 
no purpoſe to ſettle peace among thoſe ſons of violence. Pray 
who is he that will ſay unto them, go and diſband yourſelves ? but 
lo! 
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lo! by this transformation it is done at once, and the halcyon days 
of publick tranquillity return: for neither the military temper nor 
diſcipline can taint the ſoft ſex for a whole age to come: Bellaque 
matritus inviſa, wars odious to mothers will not grow immedi- 


ately palatable in their paternal ſtate. 
Nor will the influence of this transformation be leſs in family 


tranquillity, than it is in aational. Great faults will be amended, 
and frailties forgiven, on both ſides. A wife, who has been diſ- 
turbed with late hours, and choaked with the haugoùt of a ſot, 
will remember her /ufferings, and avoid the temptations ; and 
will for the ſame reaſon indulge her mate in his female capacity 
in ſome paſſions, which ſhe is ſenſible from experience are natural 
to the ſex; ſuch as vanity, of fine cloaths, being admired, etc. 
And how tenderly muſt ſhe uſe her mate under the breeding 
qualms and labour-pains which ſhe hath felt her ſelf? in ſhort, al 
unreaſonable demands upon huſbands muſt ceaſe, becauſe they 
are already ſatisfied from natural experience, that they are im- 
Hble. 

2 the ladies may govern the affairs of the world, and the 
gentlemen thoſe of their houſhold,. better than either of them have 
hitherto done, is the hearty deſire of | 


Their moſt fincere well-wiſher, 


M. 8. 
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SCRIBLERUS® REPORTS. 
Stradling vers Stiles. 


Le report del caſe argue en le commen banke devant touts les 
juſtices de le meſme banke, en le quart. An. du. raygne de 
roy Jaques, entre Matthew 8 tradling, plant. & Peter Stiles, 
def. en un action propter certos equos coloratos, Anglicè, pyed 
horſes, poſt. per le dit Matthew vers le dit Peter. 


Le recitel CIR John Swale, of Swale-Hall in Swale-Dale 
del Caſe, faſt by the River Swale, kt, made his Laſt 


Mill and Teſtament: in Which, among other Be- 
queſts was this, viz. Out of the kind love and reſpect that 
I bear unto my much honoured and good friend Mr. Matthew 


Stradling, gent. I do bequeath unto the ſaid Matthew Stradling, 
gent. all my black and white horſes. The Teſtatoꝛ had ür 


black hozſes, ſix white hozſes, and fir pyed hozſes. 
Lhe Debate therekoze Was, Uhether oz 

Le point. no the [aid Matthew Stradling ſhould ha ve the 
[aid pped hozſes by virtue of the ſaid Be- 


Atkins 
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Atkins apprentice pour le pl. moy ſemble que 
le pl. recovera. m_——_ 
And firſt of all it ſeemeth expedient to conſider 
what is the nature of horſes, and aiſo what is the na- 
ture of colours; and ſo the argument Will conſequently 
divide itſelf in a twokold Way, that is to lap, the 
formal part, nd ſubſtantial part. Horſes Are the ſubſtantial 
part, 02 thing bequeathed : black and white the formal o2 
deſcriptive part. 

Horſe, in a phyſical ſenfe, doth impoꝛt a certain qua- 
drupede or four-footed animal, which by the apt and regular 
diſpoſition of certain proper and convenient parts, is adapted, 
fitted and conſtituted for the uſe and need of man. Dea, ſo 
neceſſary and conducive was this animal conceived 
to be to the brthoof of the commonweal, that ſundry 
and divers acs of parliament have from time to 
time been made in favour of horſes. 

it Edw. VI. Makes the tranſpoꝛting of horſes out of 
7 . no leſs a penalty than the fozfeiture 
ot 4ol 
. 2dand 3d Edward VI. Takes from horſe-ſtealers the be⸗ 
nefit of their clergy. 8 

And the Statutes of the 27th and 32d of Hen. VIII. conde⸗ 
ſcend fo far as to take care of their very breed: 
Theſe our Wile anceſtozs prudentiy fo:eſeeing, that 
they could not better take care of their own poſteri⸗ 
ty, than by aiſo taking care of that of their horſes. 
And of ſo great eſteem are borſes in the eye of the 
common law, that when a Knight of the Bath commit⸗ 
teth any great and enozmous crime, his punithment 
ts to have His ſpurs chopt off with a cleaver, being, as 
maſter Bracton Well oblerveth, unworthy to ride on a horſe. 
_ Littleton, Sect. 315. faith, If tenants in common ney 
$44 edle 
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teaſe reſerving fo? rent a horſe, they ſhall have but one aſl3e, 
becauſe, faith the book, the law will not ſuffer a horſe to be 
ſevered. Another argument of what high eſtimation the la w 
maketh of an horle. 
But as the great difference ſecmeth not to be lo much 
touching the ſubſtantial part, horſes, let us pꝛoceed to the 
fozmal o2 deſcriptive part, viz. What Hodſes they are that 
come Within this Bequeſt. 928 e 
Colours are commonly of various kinds and different ſorts; 
of Which white and black are the two extremes, and, conſe- 
quently comprehend within them all other colours whatſoever. * 
By a bequeſt therefoze of black and white horſes, grey or 
pyed horſes may well paſs ; foꝛ When two extremes, oꝛ remoteſt 
ends of any thing are deviſed, the law, by common intend- 
ment, Will intend whatſoever is contained between them to be 
deviſed too. | 9 
But the pꝛelent caſe is ſtill ſtronger, coming not 
only within the intendment, but allo the very letter 
of the Words. : 2 e 
By the Wozd black, all the Hozſes that are black are 
deviſed ; by the Wozd white, are deviſed thoſe that are 
white; and by the ſame Wwozd, with the conjunction 
_ copulative. and, between them, the horſes that are black 
and white, that is to ſay, pyed, are deviſed allo, 
Whatever is black and white is pyed, and Whatever 
is pyed is black and white; ergo, black and white Is pyed, and, 
vice ver/a, pyed is black and white. | 
If therefoze black and white horſes are deviſed, pyed 
horſes ſhall paſs by ſuch deviſe ; but black and white horſes are 
deviſed ; ergo, the pl. ſhall have the pyed horſes 
Pour le Catlyne Setjeant: moy ſemble al” contrary, 
Defend the plaintiff ſhall not have the pyed horſes by intend- 
ment; foꝛ if by the deviſe of black and white horſes, 
not 
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not only black and White hoꝛſes, but hoꝛſes of any 
colour between theſe two extremes may paſs, then 
not only pyed and grey horſes, but alſo red or bay horſes would 
paſs likewiſe, which would be abſurd, and againſt reaſbn. And 
this is another ſtrong argument in law, VIII quod 
eft contra rationem, ef# licitum; kot reaſon is the life of the law, 
nay the common law is nothing but reaſon; Which is to be 
underſtood of artificial perfection and reaſon; gotten by long 
ſtudy, and not of man's natural reaſon; fo2 nemo naſcitur arti- 
fex, and legal reafon / ſumma ratio; and the refoꝛe if all the 
reaſon that is diſperſed into ſo many different heads, 
were united into one, he could not make ſucha law 
as the law of England; becauſe by many ſucceſſions of 
ages it has been fixed and refixed by grave and learn= 
ed men; lo that the old rule may be verified in it, 
Meminem oporter eſſe legibus ſapientiorem: 


As therefoꝛe pycd horſes do not come within the in- 
tendment of the bequeſt, ſo neither do they within 
the letter ok the woꝛds. 


A pyed horſe is not à white horſe, neither is a pyed a 
black horſe; hoW then can pyed horſes come under the 
Woꝛds of black and white horſes? 


Belides, Where cuſtom hath adapted a certain de⸗ 
terminate name to anpone thing, in all deviſes, feof- 
ments and grants, chat certain name ſhall be made uſe of, 
and no uncertain circumlocutory deſcriptions ſhall be allowed; foꝛ 
certainty is the father of right, and the mother of 
juſtice. | 

Le reſte del argument jeo ne pouvois oyer, car jeo fui diſturb 
en mon place. 
Vox. II. 4 Le 
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Le tourt firt longement en doubt dec eſt r 
et apres grand deliberation eu, 


Judgment kuit donne pour le pl. niſi "Yi { Yao do. 


Motion in arreſtof judgment, that the pyed horſes were mares; ; 


andthereupon ant inſpection was prayed, 
Et fur ceo le court — vult. 5 
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in the Year 1714. 


Written 


Proving beyond all Contradiction 


A 


The Dangerous Tendency of a late P O E M, entitled 
THE 
RAPE OF THE LOCK, 
T O 
GOVERNMENT and RELIGION. 


ELLE ET” D 


A*% 


KEY TO THE LOCK. 


*% 


0 NCE this unhappy diviſion of our nation into PazTigs, it 
js not to be imagined how many artifices have been made 
uſe of by writers to obſcure the truth, and cover deſigns which 
may be detrimental to the publick. In particular, it has been 
their cuſtom of late to vent their political ſpleen in allægory and 
able. If an honeſt believing nation is to be made a "cl of, we 
have a ſtory of John Bull and his wife; if a treaſurer is to be 
glanced. at, an ant with a white firaw is introduced; if a treaty 
of commerce is to be ridiculed, it is immediately metamorphoſed 
into a tale of count Tariff. 
But if any of theſe malevolents have a ſmall talent in rhime, 
they principally delight to convey their malice in that pleaſing 
way ; as it were, gilding the pill, and concealing the poiſon under 
the ſweetneſs of numbers. HT: | 
It is the duty of every well-deſigning ſubject to prevent, as 
far as he can, the ill conſequences of ſuch pernicious treatiſes; and 
I hold it mine to warn the publick of a late poem, entitled the 
Rays of the Lock; which I ſhall demonſtrate to be of this na- 
ture. CURSING | 1 
It is a common and juſt obſervation, that, when the mean- 
ing of any thing is dubious, one can no way better judge of the 
true intent of it, than by conſidering who is the author, wha is his 
character in general, and his diſpoſition in particular. 

Now that the author of this poem is a reputed papiſt, is well 
known; and that a genius fo capable of doing ſervice to that cauſe 
may have been corrupted in the courſe of his education by je- 
ſuits or others, is juſtly very much to be ſuſpected; notwithſtand- 
ing that ſeeming - coolneſs and moderation, which he has been 
(perhaps artfully) reproached with by thoſe of his own perſuaſion. 
255 They 
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They are ſenſible, that this nation. is ſecured þy good and whole- 
ſome laws to prevent all evil practices of . 99 of Rome; 
particularly the publication of books, that may in any fort pro- 
pagate that doctrine : their authors are therefore obliged to couch 
their deſigns the deeper; and though I cannot aver the intention of 
this cath eman was direc! to ſpread popiſh doctrines, yet it 
comes to the ſame point if he touch the government: for the 
court of Rome knows well, that the church at this time is 
ſo firmly founded on the ſtate, that the only way to ſhake the 
one is by attacking the other. 

What Taber me in this opinion is an accidental diſcovery 
T made of a very artful piece of management among his ropil 
friends and abettors, to hide his whole deſign upon the govern- 
ment by taking all the characters upon themſelves. 

Upon the day that this poem was publiſhed, it was my fortune 
to ſtep into the Cocoa-tree, where a certain gentleman was railing 
very liberally at the author with a paſſion extremely well counter- 
feited, for 4 g (as he faid) reflected upon him in the character 
of Sir Plume. Upon his going out, I enquired who he was, and 
they told me he was a roman catholick knight. 

I was the fame evening at Will's, and [lane a circle round ano- 
ther gentleman, who was railing in like manner, and ſh 

his ſnuff-box and cane to prove he was ſatirized in the ſame cha- 

racter. I aſked this gentleman's name, and was told he was a 

roman eatbolick _— Sy # = 3 

A day or two after I ppened to be in com with the 
young Fs to whom the poem is dedicated. She alſo took up 
the 39 of Belinda with much frankneſs and good humour, 
though the author has given us a hint, in his * dedication, that 
he meant ſomething | further. This lady i is alſo a roman catholick. 


| be charaQter of Belinds fas it is here ce beauty.” Dedication to the Rape of the 
* managed) reſembles you in nothing but Lock. 5 hes 
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At the ſame time others of the characters were claimed by ſome 
Low in the room; and all of them roman catholicks. 

But to proceed to the work itſelf. | q 

In all things which are intricate, as alleguries in their own nature 
are, and eſpecially thoſe that are induſtriouſly made ſo, it is not 
to be expected we ſhould find the clue at firſt fight: but when 
once we have laid hold on that, we ſhall trace this our author 
through all the labyrinths, doublings, and turnings of his intri- 


cate compoſition. 
- Firſt then let it be obſerved, that in the moſt demonſtrative 


ſciences ſome Poſtulata are to be granted, upon which the. reſt 


is naturally founded. 
The only po Nulatum or 8 which I deſire to be wed 
* 


0 is, that by the lock is meant 
The BARRIER T RE AT Y. 


I. Firſt then, I ſhall diſcover, that Belinda repreſents Great 
Britain, or (which is the ſame thing) her late — This is 
plainly ſeen in his deſcription of her: 


On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe bore : 


alluding to the antient name of Alion, from her white cif 
and to the cr which is the enſign of England. 

II. The baron, who cuts off the loch, or barrier treaty, is the 
E. of Oxford. 


III. Clariſſa, whb lent the ſciſſars, my lady Maſbam. 
IV. Thal:/tris, who provokes Belinda to 2255 the loſs of the 


lock, or treaty, the ducheſs of Marlborough. 
V. Sir Plume, who is moved by Thalfris to redemand it of 


Great Britain, prince Eugene, —4 came hither for that purpoſe. 


* For a full account of the political tranſac- of the Allies, Vol. VIII. and Remarks in the 
tions relating to this treaty, ſee the Conduct Barrier Treaty, Vol, IX. 
; There 
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There are ſome other inferior characters, which we ſhall ob- 
ſerve upon afterwards; but I ſhall firſt explain the foregoing. 
Ihe firſt part of the baron's character is his being adoetturaur, 
or enterprizing, which is the common epithet given to the earl of 
Oxford by his enemies. The prize he aſpires to is the r. 
in order to which he offers a ſacrifice: 


an altar built 
of ;welve vaſt french romances neatly gilt. 


Our author here takes occaſion maliciou ſly to infinuate this ſtateſ- 
man's love to France; repreſenting the books he chiefly ſtudies 
to be vaſt french romances: theſe are the vaſt proſpects From! the 
friendſhip and alliance of France, which he ſatyrically calls ro- 
mances; hinting thereby, that thefe promiſes and proteſtations 
were no more to be relied on than thoſe idle legends. Of theſe 
he is ſaid to build an altar; to intimate, that the foundation of 
his fchemes and honours was fixed upon the french romances a- 
bovementioned. 


A fan, a garter, half a pair 70 gloves. 


One of the things he facrifices is a fan, which, both for its 
gaudy ſhow and perpetual flutt' ring, has been held the emblem 
of woman: this points at the change of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber. The garter alludes to the honours he conferred on 
ſome of his friends; and we may, without ſtraining the ſenſe, 
call the half pair of gloves a gauntlet, the token of thoſe mill. i- 
tary employments, which he is ſaid to have ſacrificed to his 
deſigns. The prize, as I faid before, means the treaſury, which 
be makes his prayer ſoon to. obtain, and long to poſſe fe. 


The pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray 75 
* as refh, zhe Winds diſpers d in empty air. 
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In the firſt of theſe lines he gives him the treaſury, and in the laſt 
ſuggeſts, that he ſhould not long poſſeſs that honour. 

That Thaleftris is the ducheſs of Marlborough, appears both 
by her nearneſs to Belinda, and by this author's malevolent ſug- 
geſtion that ſhe is a lover of war. 


To arms, to arms, the bold Thaleſtris cries : 


but more particularly by ſeveral paſſages in her ſpeech to Belinda 
upon the cuting- off the lock, or treaty. Among other things 
ſhe ſays, was it for this you bound your locks in paper durance? 
Was it for this ſo much 26 al has been ſpent to ſecure the barrier 
treaty ? hand 


Methinks, already J your tears ſurvey ; 
Already » pc Wit horrid things they ſay ; 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſs. 


This deſcribes the aſperſions under which that good princeſs 
ſuffered, and the repentance which muſt have followed the diſ- 
ſolution of that treaty; and particularly levels at the refuſal ſome 
people made to drink her majeſty's health. 

Sir Plume (a proper name for a ſoldier) has all the circumſtances 
that agree with prince Eugene. 


Sir Plume, of amber ſnuff box juſtly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 
With earneſt eyes 


'Tis remarkable, this general is a great taker of uff, as well | 
as towns; his conduit of the clouded cane gives him the ho- 
nour which is ſo juſtly his due, of an exact conduct in battle, 
which is figured by his cane or truncheon, the enſign of a general. 
His earneſt eye, or the vivacity of his look, is ſo particularly re- 
markable in him, that this character 0814 be miſtaken for no 
Vol. II. FS 1 bother, 


_ 
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other, had not the author purpoſely obſcured it by the fictitious 
circumſtances of a round unt hinling facdpcꝓ4e. 
_ Having now explained the chief characters of his hurnan per- 
/ons (for there are ſome others that will hereafter fall in by the 
by, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe) I ſhall next take in pieces his 
-nachinery, wherein the ſatire is wholly confined to miniſters of 
ſtate. 1 . | 
The Sy/phs and Gnomes at firſt fight appeared to me to ſigni- 
fy the two contending parties of this nation; for theſe being plac- 
ed in the air, and thoſe on the earth, I thought agreed very well 
with the common denomination, ug and low. But as they are 
made to be the firſt movers and influencers of all that happens, 
it is plain they repreſent promiſcuouſly the beads of parties; whom 
he makes to be the authors of all thoſe changes in the ſtate, which 
are generally imputed to the levity and inftability of the britiſh na- 


tion. 


This erring morials levity may call: ' 
Oh Blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. | 
But of this he has given us a plain demonſtration; for ſpeaking 
of theſe ſpirits he fays in expreſs terms, * 


The chief the care of nations own, 


And guard, with arms divine, the britiſh throne. | | 


And here let it not ſeem odd, if in this myſterious way of 
writing we find the ſame perſon, who has before been repreſent- 
ed by the baron, again deſcribed in the character of Ariel; it 
being a common way with authors, in this fabulous manner, to 
take ſuch a liberty. As for inſtance, J have read in Sr. Evremont, 

that all the eren characters in Petronius are but Mero in fo 
many different appearances. And in the key to the curious ro- 
mance of Barclay Argenis, both Poliarchus and Archombrotus 
mean only the king of Vavarre. . a 


We 
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We obſerve in the very beginning of the poem, that Ariel 
is poſſeſſed of the ear of Belinda; therefore it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that this perſon muſt be the miniſter who was neareſt 
the gueen. But whoever would be further convinced that he 
meant the treaſurer, may know him by his enſigns in the fol- 
lowing line: 


He rais d his azure wand. 


His fitting on the naſt of a veſſel ſhews his preſiding o- 
ver the Sourh-ſea trade. When Arie! aſſigns to his Sy/phs all the 
poſts about Belinda, what is more clearly deſcribed than the trea- 
ſurer's diſpoſing of all the places in the kingdom, and particu- 
larly about her majeſty? But let us hear the lines. 


e ſpirits, to your charge repair, 
The flutt ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we con/ign, 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine : 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav rite lock. 


He has here particularized the ladies and women of the bedcham- 
ber, the keeper of the cabinet, and her majeſty's dreſſer, and im- 
pudently given nich-names to each. To put this matter beyond 
all diſpute, the Sy/phs are ſaid to be wonderous fond of place, in 
the Canto following, where Ariel is perched uppermoſt, and all the 
reſt take their places /ubordinately under him. 

Here again I cannot but obſerve the exceſſive malignity of 
this author, who could not leave the character of Ariel with- 
out the ſame invidious ſtroke which he gave him in the character 


of the baron before : 
Amas d, confus d, he ſaw his pow'r expir'd, 
Refign'd to fate, and with a figh retir d. 0 
1221 being 
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being another prophecy that he ſhould reſign bis place, which 
it is probable all miniſters do, with a gh. 

At the head of the Gomes he ſets Umbriel, a duſky melan- 
choly ſprite, who makes it his buſineſs to give Belinda the ſpleen; 
a vile and malicious ſuggeſtion againſt ſome grave and worthy 
miniſter. The vapours, phantoms, viſions, and the like, are the 
jealouſies, fears, and cries of danger, that have ſo often affright- 
ed and alarmed the nation. Thoſe who'are deſcribed in the houſe 
of Spleen under thoſe ſeveral fantaſtical forms, are the ſame whom 
their ill-willers have ſo often called the whimfical. 

The two foregoing ſpirits being the onl y conſiderable charac- 
ers of the machinery, I ſhall but juſt mention the Sy/ph, that is 
wounded with the /ciſſars at the loſs of the lock, by whom is 
undoubtedly underſtood my lord Townſhend, who at that-time 
received a wound in his character for making the barrier- treaty, and 
was cut out of his employment upon the diſſolution of it: but 
that ſpirit reunites, and receives no harm; to ſignify that it came 
to nothing, and his lordſhip had no real hurt i 

But I muſt not conclude this head of the characters without 
obſerving, that our author has run through every ſtage of beings 
in ſearch of topicks for detraction. As he has characterized ſome 
perſons under angels and men, fo he has others under animals and 
things inanimate: he has even repreſented an eminent clergyman 
as a dog, and a noted writer as a ol. Let us examine the former. 


But Shock, who thought ſbe ſlept too Jong, 
Leapt up, and wak'd his r with his tongue. 
Tas then, Belinda, if report ſay true, 
Thy eyes firſt open d on. a billet-doux. 


By this /bock it is manifeſt he has moſt audaciouſly and profane- 
ly reflected on Dr. Sacheverel, who leapt up, that is, into the 
pulpit, and awakened Great Britain with his tongue, that is, 
with his /ermon, which made ſo much de, and for which he 


has 
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has been frequently termed by others of his enemies as well as 
by this author, a dog. Or thong by his tongue may be more 
literally meant his /þezch at his trial, ſince immediately thereupon, 
our author ſays, her eyes opened on a billet-doux. Billets-doux be- 
ing addreſſes to ladies from lovers, may be aptly interpreted thoſe 
addreſſes of n . to her y winch enfued that 
trig] 55 1 

The other inſtance is at the > as the third canto. 


Steel did the Iabours of the gods defiroy, 

And ſtrike to duſt th imperial tow'rs of Troy. 
Steel. could the works of mortal pride con found, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 


Here he moſt impudently attributes the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, not to the pleafure of her majeſty, or of her miniſtry, but 
to the frequent inſtigations of his friend Mr. Steel. A very artful 
pun to conceal his wicked lampoonry! 

Having now conſider d the general intent and ſcope of the 
poem, and opened the characters, I ſhall next diſcover the malice 
which is covered under the epiſodes, and particular paſſages of it. 
| The game at ombre is a myſtical repreſentation of the late 
war, which is hinted by his making ſpades the trump; ſpade in 
ſpaniſh ſignifying a ſword, and being yet ſo painted in the cards 
of that nation, to which it is well known we owe the ori iginal 
of our cards. In this one place indeed he has unawares paid a 
compliment to the queen and her ſucceſs in the war; for Belinda 
gets the better of the wo that play againſt her, vis. the kings of 
France and Spain. 

Il do not queſtion but every particular card has its perſon * 
character aſſigned, which, no doubt, the author has told his 
friends in private; but I ſhall only inſtance in the deſcription 
of the diſgrace under which the duke of Marlvorough then fut- 
wy which is ſo apparent in theſe verſes :. ; 
Een 
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EBo'n mighty pam, that linge and queens 0 'erthrew, 
And mou d down armies in the fights of lu, 
Sad chante of war | now w deftiture of aid, | 

Falls undi . cf a 


And that the author here had an eye to our modern tranſac- 
tions, is very plain, from an unguarded ftroke towards the end 
of this game: 


And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper d ſtate, 
On one nice trick depends the gen 'ral fate. 


After the concluſion of the war, the publick rejoicings and 
thankſgivings are ridiculed in the two following lines: : 


The nymph, exulting, fills with. ſhouts the fo, 
The walls, the woods , and long canals reply. 


Immediately upon which there follows a malicious inſinuation in 
the manner of a prophecy (which we have formerly obſerved this 
ſeditious writer delights in) that the peace ſhould continue but a 
ſhort time, and that the day ſhould afterwards be curſed, which 


was then celebrated with 0 much joy: 


Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this viftorious day. 


1 the game at ombre is a ſatyrical repreſentation of the late 
war, ſo is the tea- table that enſues, of the counci/-table, and its con- 
ſultations after the peace. By this he would hint, that all the ad- 
vantages we have gained by our late exjended commerce, are 
only coffee and tea, or things of no greater value. That he 
thought of the trade in this x" appears by the paſſage, which 
A the $y/phs particularly careful of the, rich brocade ; it 
having been a frequent complaint of our mercers, that french 

brocades 
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brocades were imported in great quantities. I will not ſay he 
means thoſe preſents of rich go/d ſtuſf ſuits, which were ſald to 
be made her majeſty by the king of France, though I cannot 
but ſuſpect that he Wos n r 

Here this author (as well as the ſcandalous John Dunton) re- 
preſents the miniſtry in plain terms taking frequent cups, 


And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt ; 


for it is manifeſt he meant ſomething more than common coffee, 


by his calling it 
Coffee, that males the politician wiſe; 
and by telling us, it was this coffee, that 


Sent 4 in vapours to the baron's brain 
New ſtratagems 


I ſhall only further obſerve, that it was at this table the lock 
was cut off; for where but at the council board ſhould the bar- 
rier treaty be diſſolv d? | 

The enſuing contentions of the parties upon the loſs of that 
treaty are deſcrib'd in the ſquabbles following the rape of the lock; 
and this he raſhly expreſſes without any diſguiſe, 

All fide in parties 
and here you have a gentleman who {ks befide the chair : a plain 
alluſion to a noble lord, who loſt his chair of prefident of the 
council. 3 
I come next to the Sodlin, fo dreadful in the hand of Belinda; 
by which he intimates the britiſh ſceptre, ſo rever'd in the hand 
of our late auguſt princeſs, His own note upon this place tells. 
us, he alludes to. a ſceptre; and the verſes are ſo plain, they need: 
no remark, > 240 4 
| he 
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| N * u Hane n * 
1 The 1 (bis 6, ancient 8 to 4440) 
Her great great grandfire wore about his neck 
In three ſeal rings, which, after melted down, 
Form d a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown, 
Her infant grandame s. whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears. 


4 open ſatire upon Hereditary right / The three ſeal rings 
plainly allude to the three kingdoms. 

Theſe are the chief paſſages in the battle, by which, as hath 
before been ſaid, he means the ſquabble of parties. Upon this 
occaſion he could not end the deſcription without teſtifying his 
malignant joy at thoſe diſſentions, from which he forms the proſ- 
pect that Soth ſhould be diſapointed, and cries out * Ops, 
us if it were already accompliſhed. | 


| Behold hom oft ambitious aims are ere, 
And chiefs contend till all the _ 18 loſt. 


The lock at length is OY into a far, or the old hater 
treaty into a new and glorious peace. This, no doubt, is what 
the author, at the time he printed this poem, would have been 
thought to mean; in hopes by that compliment to eſcape the 
, puniſhment for the reſt of this piece. It puts me in mind of 
a fellow, who concluded a bitter lampoon upon the prince and 
court of his days, with theſe lines: 


DE en. OT COR CO EOS OOPS 1 EEG — 
a as. as” ” — * * —— 


God ſave the king, the commune, 5 the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears. 


Whatever this . may think of that peace, 11 imagine it 
the moſt extraordinary far, that ever appear d in our hemiſphere. 
A ſtar, 
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A ſtar, that is to bring us all the wealth and gold of the Indies; 
and from whoſe influence, not Mr. John Partridge alone (whoſe 
worthy labours this writer ſo ungenerouſly ridicules) but all true 
Britons, may, with no leſs authority than he, prognoſticate zhe fall 
of Lewis in the reſtraint of the exorbitant power of France, and 
the fate of Rome in the triumphant condition of the church of 
England, | | 

We have now conſidered this poem in its political view, where- 
in we have ſhewn, that it hath two different walks of ſatire ; the 
one in the ſtory itſelf, which is a ridicule on the late tranſac- 
tions in general, the other in the machinery, which is a ſatire on 
the »1inifters of Plate in particular. I ſhall now ſhew that the 
fime poem, taken in another light, has a tendeney to popery,, 
which is ſecretly infinuated through the whole. 
In the firſt place, he has convey'd to us the doctrine of 
guardian angels and patron ſaints in the machinery of his Sy/phs, 
which being a piece of popiſh ſuperſtition that hath been explod- 
ed ever ſince the reformation, he would revive under this diſ- 
guiſe. Here are all the particulars which they believe of thoſe 
beings, which I ſhall ſum up in a few heads. ; 
17. The ſpirits are made to concern themſelves with all hu- 
man actions in general. 

2dly; A diſtinct guardian ſpirit or patron is aſſign' d to each 


perſon in particular. 


Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful ſhrite- 
34ly. They are made directly to inſpire dreams, viſions, and 
revelations. 
Her guardian Sylph prolong'd her balmy reft,, 
"Twas he had | Summon'd Zo her ent So - 


The morning dream | 
Vol. II. L Aa] | 4thly, 
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4thly. They are made to be ſubordinate in different degrees, 
ſome preſiding over others. So Ariel has his ſeveral under-officers 


at command, 


Superior by the head was Ariel plac 1 


5757. They are employ'd in various offices, and * hath his 
office aſſign'd him. 


Some in the fields of pureſt ether play, 
And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day; 
Some guide the courſe, one. * 


 6:hly. He hath given his ſpirits the charge of the ſeveral parts 
of dreſs; intimating thereby, that the ſaints preſide over the ſe- 


veral parts of human bodies. They have one faint to cure the 
.tooth-ach, another the gripes, another the gout, and ſo of the 


reſt, 
The flutt ring fan be Zephyretta's care, 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign, etc. 
_ thly. They are repreſented to know the thoughts of men: 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin d, 
He watch'd th ideas rifing in her mind. 
8:hly. They are made protectors even to animal and irrational 
beings : | cans De 
Ariel himſelf ſball be the guard of ſhock. 


80 St. Anthony preſides over hogs, erc. 
9:hly. They are made patrons of whole kin loan and pro- 


vinces: 


Of theſe the chief the care of nations own. 


So St. George is imagined by the papiſts to defend England, 
St. Patrick Ireland, St. James Spain; etc. Now what is the con- 
ſequence of all this? By granting that they have this power, we 


muſt be brought back again to pray to them. 
The toilette is an artful recommendation of the aſs, and 


pompous ceremonies of the church of Rome. The unveiling of 
the altar, the ſlver vaſes upon it, being robed in white as the prieſts 
are upon the chief feſtivals, and the head uncover d are manifeſt 


marks of this. 


A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears, 
To that ſhe bends 


plainly denotes image worſhip. 
The goddefs, who is deck'd with treuſures, jewels, and the va- 

rious offerings of the world, maniteſtly alludes to the lady of Lo- 

retto. You have perfumes breathing from the incenſe pot in the 


following line. 
And all Arabia breathes from youder box. 


The character of Belinda, as we take it in this. third view, re- 
preſents the popiſh religion, or the whore of Babylon; who is 
deſcrib'd in the ſtate this malevolent author wiſhes for, coming 
forth in all her glory upon the Thames, and overſpreading the 


whole nation with ceremonies. 


Wot with more glories in th etherial plain. 
The ſun firſt riſes oer the purple main, 
Than iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 


Launch'd on the boſom of the filben Thames. 


She is dreſs'd with a cro/5 on her breaſt, the enſign of popery,, 
the adoration of which is plainly recommended in the following; 
lines: | 
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On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore, 
Which jews might kiſs, and infidels adore. 


Next he repreſents her as the univerſal church, accotding to the 
boaſts of the papiſts: | 


And like the fun ſhe ſhines on all alike. 
After which he tells us, 


If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 


Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 


Though it ſhould be granted ſome errors fall to her ſhare, look 
on the pompous figure ſhe makes throughout the world, and 
they are not worth regarding. In the ſacrifice following you have 
theſe two lines: 


For this, ere Phœbus roſe, he had implor d 


Propitious heav n, and ev'ry pow'r ador d. 


In the firſt of them he plainly hints at their riſing to natins; 

in the ſecond, by adoring ev'ry power, the invocation of /aints. 
Belinda's viſits are deſcrib'd with numerous wax-/;ghts, which 

are always uſed in the ceremonial part of the rumiſb worſhip, 


Vifits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 


I hen num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze. 


The lunar ſphere he mentions, opens to us their purgatory, 
which is ſeen in the following line: 


Since all things loft on earth are treaſur d there. 


It is a popiſh doctrine, that ſcarce any perſon quits this world, 
but he muſt touch at purgatory in his way to heaven; and it is 


here alſo repreſented as the reaſury of the romiſb church. Nor 
18 
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is it much to be wonder'd at, that the nο ſhould be purga- 

tory, when a learned divine hath in a late treatiſe prov'd the ſun 

to be Hell“. | 
I ſhall now, before I conclude, defire the reader to compare | 

this key with thoſe upon any other pieces, which are ſuppos'd to | 

have been ſecret ſatires upon the ſtate, either ancient or modern; ; 


in particular with the keys to Petronius Arbiter, Lucian's true 
hiſtory, Barclays Argenis, and Rabelais's Garagantua; and I 
doubt not he will do me the juſtice to acknowledge, that the ex- 1 
planations here laid down, are deduc'd as naturally, and with as 
little violence, both from the general /cope and bent of the work, 1 
and from the ſeveral particulars : furthermore, that they are eve- 1 
ry way as conſiſtent and undeniable, every way as candid, as 1 
any modern interpretations of either party on the conduct and | 
writings of the other. And I appeal to the moſt eminent and able 
fate decypherers themſelves, if according to their art any thing 
can be more fully proved, or more ſafely fworn to? | 

To ſum up my whole charge againſt this author in a few | 
words: he has ridiculed both the preſent miniſtry and the laſt; 1 
abuſed great ſtateſmen and great generals; nay the treaties of iN 
whole nations have not eſcaped him, nor has the royal dignity it 4 
ſelf been omitted in the progreſs of his ſatire; and all this he has 
done juſt at the meeting of a new parliament. I hope a proper 
authority may be made uſe of to bring him to condign puniſh- 1 
ment. In the mean while I doubt not, if the perſons moſt con- 4 
cern'd would but order Mr. Bernard Liutot, the printer and 
publiſher of this dangerous piece, to be taken into cuſtody and 
examined, many farther diſcoveries might be made both of this 
poet's and abettor's ſecret deſigns, which are doubtleſs of the ut- 
moſt importance to the government. 


* The Reverend Dr. Swinger. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The original of the following extraordinary treatiſe conſiſted of two large 
volumes in folio; which might juſtly be entitled, the importance of a man 
to himſelf: but, as it can be of very little uſe to any body beſides, I have 
contented my ſelf to give only this ſhort abſtract of it, as a taſte of the 


true ſpirit of memorr-writers. 


1 N the name of the Lord. Amen. I P. P. by the grace of God, 
clerk of this pariſh, writeth this hiſtory. 

Ever fince J arrived at the age of diſcretion, I had a call to 

take upon me the function of a pariſh-clerk : and to that end, it 
ſeemed. unto. me meet and profitable to aſſociate myſelf with the 
pariſh-clerks of this land; ſuch I mean as were right worthy in 
their calling, men of a clear and ſweet voice, and of becoming 
gravity. 
Nov it came to paſs, that I was born in the year of our Lord 
anno Domini 1655, the year wherein our worthy benefactor 
eſquire Bret did add one bell to the ring of this pariſh. So that it 
hath been wittily faid, © that one and the ſame day did give to 
ce this our church two rare gifts, its great bell and its clerk. 

Even when I was at ſchool, my miſtreſs did ever extoll me 
above the reſt of the youth, in that I had a laudable voice. And 
it was furthermore obſerved, that I took a kindly affection unto 
that black letter, in which our bibles are printed. Yea, often did 
E exerciſe myſelf in ſinging godly-ballads, ſuch as the lady and 
death, the children in the wood, and chevy-chace; and not like 


other children, in lewd and trivial ditties Moreover, while I 
was: 
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was a boy, I always adventured to lead the palm next after 
maſter William Harris, my predeceſſor, who (it muſt be con- 
feſſed to the glory of God) was a moſt excellent pariſh-clerk in 


that his day. 
Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age of ſixteen I became a 


company-keeper, being led into idle converſation by my extraor- 
dinary love to ringing; inſomuch that in a ſhort time I was ac- 
quainted with every ſett of bells in the whole country : neither could 
be prevailed upon to abſent my ſelf from wakes, being called 


thereunto by the harmony of the ſteeple. While I was in theſe 


ſocieties, I gave my ſelf up to unſpiritual paſtimes, ſuch as 
wreſtling, dancing, and cudgel-playing; ſo that I often returned 
to my father's houſe with a broken pate. I had my head broken 
at Milton by Thomas NM yat, as we played a bout or two for an hat, 
that was edged with filver galloon : but in the year following 1 
broke the head of Henry Stubbs, and obtained a hat not inferior 
to the former. At Yefverion J encountered George Cummins 
weaver, and behold my head was broken a ſecond time! at the 
wake of Waybrool J engaged William Simkins tanner, when lo, 
thus was my head broken a third time, and much blood trickled 
therefrom. But I adminiſtred to my comfort, ſaying within my 
ſelf, (what man is there, howſoever dextrous in any craft, who is 
for aye on his guard ?” A week after I had a baſe- born child laid 
unto me; for in the days of my youth I was looked upon as a 
follower of venereal fantaſies: thus was I led into fin by the come- 
lineſs of S/anna Hinith, who firſt tempted me and then put me to 
ſhame; fer indeed ſhe was a maiden of a ſeducing eye, and plea- 
ſant feature. I humbled myſelf before the juſtice, I acknowledged 
my crime to our curate, and to do away mine offences and make 
her ſome attonement, was joined to her in holy wedlock on the 


ſabbath day following. 


Ho often do thoſe things which ſeem unto us misfortunes, 


redound to our advantage! for the miniſter (who had Jong looked 
8 0 
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on Suſanna as the moſt lovely of his pariſhioners) liked ſo well of 
my demeanour, that he recommended me to the honour of being 
his clerk, which was then become vacant by the deceaſe of good 


maſter PVilliam Harris. | 


Here ends the firſt chapter; after which follow fifty or ſixty puges 
of his amours in general, and that particular one with Suſanna hjs 


preſent wife ; but J proceed to chapter the ninth. 


No ſooner was I elected into mine office, but I layed afide the 
wdered gallantries of my youth, and became a new man. I 
confidered myſelf as in ſome wiſe of eccleſiaſtical dignity, ſince 
by wearing a band, which is no ſmall part of the ornament of our 
clergy, I might not unworthily be deemed, as it were, a ſhred 
of the linen veſtment of Aaron. 4 
Thou mayeſt conceive, O reader, with what concern I perceived 
the eyes of the congregation fixed upon me, when I firſt took my 
place at the feet of the prieſt. When I raiſed the pſalm, how did 
my voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed the ſhoulders of the 
miniſter with the furplice, how did my joints tremble under me! 
I faid within myſelf, remember, Paul, thou ſtandeſt before men. 
of high worſhip, the wiſe Mr. juſtice Freeman, the grave Mr. 
« juſtice Thompſon, the good lady Jones, and the two virtuous, 
< gentlewomen her daughters; nay the great Sir Thomas Truby, 
« knight and baronet, and my young maſter the eſquire, who 
<« ſhall one day be lord of this manor.” Notwithftanding which, 
it was my good hap to acquit myſelf to the good liking of the 
whole congregation ; but the Lord forbid I ſhould glory therein 


Tze next chapter contains an account how he diſcharged the ſeveral 
duties of his office ; in particular he inſiſis on the following: 
8 


- | £3 ., "Ig 7 
I was determined to reform the manifold corruptions and a- 


Fit, 


buſes, which had crept into the church. 
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Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth dogs from the 

temple, all excepting the lap-dog of the good widow Howard, 

a ſober dog which yelped not, nor was there offence in his 
mouth. | | 


Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeneſs, though ſore 


againſt my heart, unto poor babes in tearing from them the half- 
eaten apples, which they privily munched at church. But verily 
it pitied me, for I remembered the days of my youth. 

Thirdly, with the ſweat of my own hands, I did make plain 
and ſmooth the dogs- ears throughout our great bible. 

Fourthly, the pews and benches, which were formerly ſwept 
but once in three years, I cauſed every Saturday to be ſwept 
with a beſom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice to be neatly darned, 
waſhed, and laid in freſh lavender (yea, and ſometimes to be 
ſprinkled with roſe-water) and I had great laud and praiſe from 
all the neighbouring clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh kept the 


miniſter in cleaner linnen. 
 Notwithfanding theſe his publick cares, in the eleventh chapter 


he informs us, he did not neglect his uſual occupations as a handy- 


craftſman. 


Shoes, faith he, did I make (and, if intreated, mend) with good 
approbation. Faces alſo did I ſhave, and I clipped the hair. Chi- 
rurgery alſo I practiſed in the worming of dogs; but to bleed 
adventured I not, except the poor. Upon this my twofold pro- 
feſſion there paſſed among men a merry tale, delectable enough to 
be rehearſed: how that being overtaken in liquor one Saturday 
evening, I ſhaved the prieſt with ſpaniſh blacking for ſhoes in- 
ſtead of a waſh-ball, and with lampblack powdered his peruke. 
 But'theſe were ſayings of men, delighting in their own conceits 
more than in the truth. For it is well known, that great was my 
{kill in theſe my crafts; yea, I once had the honour of trimming 
. dir 
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Sir Thomas himſelf without fetching blood. Furthermore, I was 
ſought unto to geld the lady Frances her ſpaniel, which was wont 
to go aſtray: he was called Toby, that is to ſay Tobias. And 
thirdly, I was entruſted with a gorgeous pair of ſhoes of the ſaid 


lady to ſet an heel-piece thereon; and I received ſuch praiſe there- 


fore, that it was ſaid all over the pariſh, I ſhould be recommended 
unto the king to mend ſhoes for his majeſty : whom God pre- 


ſerve! amen. 


The reſt of this chapter I purpoſely omit, for it muſt be owned, 
that when he ſpeaks as a ſhoemaker he is very abſurd. He talks of 
Moſes's pulling off his ſhoes, of tanning the hides of the bulls of 
Baſan, of Simon zhe tanner, etc. and takes up four or five pages 
70 prove, that when the apoſtles were inſtructed to travel without 


thoes, the precept did not extend to their ſucceſſors. 


The next relates how be diſcovered a thief with @ bible and hey, 
and experimented verſes of the palms, that had cured agues. 


I paſs over many others, which inform us of pariſh affairs only, 


fuch as of the ſucceſſion of curates; a hift of the weekly texts; what 


plalms he choſe on proper occaſions; and what. children were born 


and buried: the laſt of which arti cles he concludes thus : 


That the ſhame of women may not endure, I ſpeak not of 
baſtards; neither will I name the mothers, although thereby 1 
might delight many. grave women of the parith: even her who 
hath done penance in the ſheet will J not mention, foraſmuch as 
the church hath been witneſs of her diſgrace : let the father, who: 
hath made due compoſition with the. churehwardens to conceal 
his infirmity, reſt in peace; my pen ſhall not bewray him, for IL 
allo have ſinned. 


The next chapter contains what he calls à great revolution in the 
church, part of which, I tranſcribe. ſa 
Now 
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Now was the long expected time ug when the pſalms of 
king David ſhould be hymned unto the ſame tunes, to which he 
played them upon his harp; (6 was I informed by my ſinging- 
maſter, a man right cunning in pſalmody.) Now was our over 
abundant quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof was 
inſtituted the ſol-fa, in Rack guiſe as is ſung in his majeſty's chapel. 

We had London ſinging maſters ſent into every pariſh, like unto 
exciſemen; and I alſo was ordained to adjoin myſelf unto them, 

though an unworthy diſciple, in order to inſtruct my fellow-pa- 
riſhioners in this new manner of worſhip. What though they 
accuſed me of humming through the noſtril as a ſacbut; yet would 
I not forego that harmony, it having been agreed by the worthy 
pariſh-clerks of London ſtill to preſerve the ſame. I tutored the 
young men and maidens to tune their voices as it were a pſaltery, 


and the church on the ue was filled with theſe new halle- 
In. 


Then follow 2 ſeventy chapters, contaitting an exaci detail of 
the law-ſuits of the parſon and his pariſhioners concerning tythes, 
and near a hundred pages left blank with an earneſt defire that the 
hiſtory might be compleated by any of his ſucceſſors, in whoſe 


time "heſe ſuits ſhould be ended. 


The next contains an account of the briefs read in the church , and 
the ſums collected upon each. For the reparation of nine churches, 
collected at nine leveral times, 2s. and 7 d. 1. For fifty families 


ruined by fire, 15.5, For an inundation, a n Charles's groat, 


* by lady Frances, etc. 


In the next, be ane * diſuſe of weddin g-ſermons, and cele-. 


brates the benefits ariſing from thoſe at funerals, concluding wi 75 
theſe words : Ah! let not the relations of the deceaſed grudge the 


ſmall expence of an hat-band, a pair of gloyes, and ten ſhillings,; 
| for 


good of the pariſÞ. 
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for the fatisfaRtion they are fure to receive from a pious divine, 
that their father, brother, or boſom wiſe, are certainly in heaven. 


In another, he draws a panegyrick on one Mrs. Margaret Wilkins, 
but, after great encomiums, concludes, that notwithfanding all, ſhe 
was an unprofitable veſſel, being a barren woman, and never ance 
having a God's church with a chriſtening. 


We find in another chapter, how he was much flaggered in bis 


belief, and diſturbed in his conſcience by an Oxford ſcholar, who had 


proved to him by logick, that animals might have rational, nay, 
immortal ſouk ; 4 how be was again comforted: with the reflec 
tion, that if ſo, they might be allowed chriſtian. burial, and greatly 
augment the fees of the pariſh. 


In the two following chapters he is overpowered with vanity. Ha 
are told, how he was conſtantly admitted to all the feaſts and ban- 
quets of the chureh officers, and the ſpeeches be there made for the 
How he gave hints to young clargymen to, 
preach, but above all how he gave a text for the 30th of January, 
which occaſioned a moſt excellent ſermon, the merits of which he tales 
entirely to himſelf. He gives an account of a conference he had with 

he vicar concerning the uſe of texts. Let a preacher (faith he) 
conſider the aſſembly before whom he preacheth, and unto them 
adapt his text. Micab the zd and 11th affordeth good matter for 


courtiers and court-ſerving men. The heads of the land judge for 


% reward, and the peaple: thereaf judge for hire, and the prophets 
« thereof divine for money; yet will they lean upon the Lord, and 
« ſay, is not the Lord among us?” Were the firſt miniſter to ap- 
point a preacher before the houſe ef commens, would not he be 
wiſe. to make choice of theſe werds? © give and it ſball be given 
unto ye.” Or before the lords, © giving: no offence that the mi- 
* aifhry be not blamed, 2 Chr. ui. 3. Or praiſing the warm zeal of 
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an adminftration, . who Herb bis miniſters a flaming fire, pal. 4 if 
* cv. 4 We omit many others of his texts as too tedious. _ | 


From this period the fiyle of the book riſes extreamly. Before 
the mext chapter was paſted the effigies of Dr. Sacheverel, and 1 
fund the oppoſite page all on a foam with politicks. 


Me are now (ſays he) arrived at that celebrated year, in which 
the church of Exg/and was tried in the perſon of Dr. Sacheverel. 
I had ever the intereſt of our high-church at heart, neither would 
I at any ſeaſon mingle myſelf in the ſocieties of fanaticks, whom I | 
from my infancy abhorred more than the heathen or gentile. It | 
was in theſe days I bethought myſelf, that much profit might ac- 7 
crue unto our pariſh, and even unto the nation, could there be 
aſſembled together a number of choſen men of the right ſpirit, who 
might argue, refine, and define, upon high and great matters. 
Unto this purpoſe I did inſtitute a weekly ly of divers 
worthy men at the roſe and crown alehouſe, over whom myſelf 
(though unworthy) did preſide, Yea, I did read to them the Poſt- f 
boy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of Mr. Dyer, upon which | 
we communed afterwards among ourſelves, þ 
Our ſociety was compoſed of the following perſons : Nobert 
— farrier; Amos Turner, collar-maker; George Pilcocks, 
ate exciſe-man ; Thomas White, wheel-wright ; and myſelf. Firſt, 
of the firſt, Robert Fenkins. 
He was a man of bright parts and ſhrewd conceit, for he never 
ſhoed an horſe of a whig or a fanatick, but he lamed him ſorely. 
Amos Turner, a worthy perſon, rightly eſteemed among us for 
his ſufferings, in that he had been honoured in the ſtocks for 
wearing an oaken bough. f 3 
George Pilcocks, a ſufferer alſo; of zealous and laudable freedom 
8 ſpeech, inſomuch that his occupation had been taken from 
im. | 


To "Hs Thomas 
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Thomas M hite of good repute likewiſe, for that his uncle by the 
mother's {fide had formerly been ſervitor at Maudlin- college, where 
the glorious Sacheverel was educated. ; 

Now were the eyes of all the pariſh upon theſe. our weekly 
councils. In a ſhort ſpace the miniſter came among us; he ſpake 
concerning us and our councils to a multitude of other miniſters 
at the viſitation, and they ſpake thereof unto the miniſters at 
London, ſo that even the biſhops heard and marvelled thereat. 
Moreover Sir Thomas, member of parliament, ſpake of the ſame 
unto other members of parliament, who ſpake thereof unto the 
peers of the realm. Lo! thus did our counſels enter into the 
hearts of our generals and our lawgivers; and from henceforth, 
even as we deviſed, thus did they, 


Alfter this, the book is turned on a ſudden from his own life 2 

4 hiſtory of all the publick tranſactions of Europe, compiled from 
the news-papers of thoſe times. I could not comprehend the meaning 
of this, till I perceived at laft to my no ſmall aſtoniſhment, that 
all the meaſures of the four laſt years of the queen, together with 
the peace at Utrecht, which have been uſually attributed to the ear! 
of Oxford, duke of Ormond, lords Harcourt and Bolingbroke, 
and other great men, do here moſt plainly appear to have been 
wholly owing to Robert Jenkins, Amos Turner, George Pilcocks, 
Thomas White, but above all, P. P. 


The reader may be ſure I was very inquifitive after this ex- 
traordinary writer, whoſe work I have here” abſtracted. I took a 
Journey into the country on purpoſe; but could not find the leaſt trace 
of him: till by accident I met an old clergyman, who-ſaid be could 
not. be poſitive, but thought it might be one Paul Philips, who had. 
been dead about twelve years: And upon enquiry, all we-could-learn- 
of that perſon from the neighbourhood; was, that he bad been 
taken notice of for ſwallowing loaches, and remembered by Far 

| . > RET People 


Followed | him, 
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people by a black and white cur with one ear, that conflantly 
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In the church-yard I read his epitaph, ſaid to be written by 


himſelf. 


O reader, if that thou canſt read, 
Look down upon this ſtone; 

Do all we can, death is a man 
That never ſpareth none. 
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THOUGHTS 
| O N 8 00 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


I. 
PARTY is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few. 


II. 


There never was any party, faction, ſect, or cabal whatſoever, 
in which the moſt ignorant were not the moſt violent: for a bee 
is not a buſier animal than a block-head. However, ſuch inſtru- 
ments are neceſſary to politicians; and perhaps it may be with 
ſtates as with clocks, which muſt have ſome dead weight hanging 
at them to help and regulate the motion of the finer and more 
uſeful parts. | 


IIL 


To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine ſenſe, is like 
attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 


IV. 


Fine ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not half fo uſeful as common 
ſenſe: there are forty men of wit for one man of ſenſe; and he, 


that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every day at 
a loſs for want of readier change. 


V. 


Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt powerful and ex- 
& _ cellent 


. 
— 


cellent things in the world in ſkilful hands; in unſkilful, the 


* 


moſt miſchievous. 
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3 | 

The niceft conſtitutions of government ate often like the fineſt 
pieces of clockwork; which depending on ſo many motions, are 
therefore more ſubject to be out of order. 


| VII. 
Every man has juſt as much vanity, as he wants underſtanding. 
VIII. 


Modeſty, if it were to be recommended for nathing elſe, this 
were enough, that the pretending to little leaves a man at eaſe, 
whereas boaſting requires a perpetual labour to appear what he is 
not. If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves it to others; if we 
have none, it beſt hides our want of it. For as bluſhing will ſome- 
times make a whore paſs for a virtuous woman, ſo modeſty may 
make a fool ſeem a man of ſenſe. | f 


It is not ſo much the being exempt from faults, as the having 


overcome them, that is an advantage to us: it being with the 

follies of the mind as with the weeds of a field, which if deſtroyed 
and conſumed upon the place of their birth, enrich and improve it | 
more, than if none had ever ſprung there.. | 


X. 


To pardon thoſe abſurdities in ourſelves, which we cannot ſuffer 
in others, is neither better nor worſe than ta be more willing to 
be fools ourſelves, than to have others ſo. | 

5 XI. A 
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Sk. 


A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but ſaying in other Mor that he is wiſer to 


day, than he was — 
AL = 
Our paſſions are like convulſion fits, which though they make 


us ſtronger for the time, leave us weaker ever after, 


XII. 
To be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upon ourſelves. 


XIV. 


A brave man thinks no one his ſuperior, who does him an injury, 
for he has it then in his power to make himſelf ſuperior to the 


Ws by forgiving it it. | 
| XV. 

To relieve the oppreſſed is the moſt glorious act a man is 

capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the buſineſs of God and 


providence, 
XVI. ; 


Su perſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. | 
XVII. 


Atheiſts put on a falſe courage and alacrity in the midſt of 
their darkneſs and apprehenſions; like children, who when they 
89 in n the dark will ſing for fear. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. 


An atheiſt is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety, but a hy- 
pocrite makes a ſober jeſt of God and religion. He finds it eaſier 
to be upon his knees than to riſe to do a good action; like an 
impudent debtor, who goes every day and talks familiarly to his 
creditor without ever paying what he owes. 


XIX. 


What Tully ſays of war, may be applied to diſputing ; it ſhould 
be always ſo managed as to remember, that the only end of it 
is peace: but generally true diſputants are like true ſportſmen, 
their whole delight is in the purſuit; and a diſputant no more 
cares for the truth, than the ſportſman for the hare. 


The ſcripture in time of diſputes is like an open town in time 
of war, which ſeryes indifferently the occaſions of both parties; 


each makes uſe of it for the preſent turn, and then reſigns it to 
the next comer to do the fame. NY 


XXI. 


Such as are till obſerving upon | others, are like thoſe who are 
always abroad at other mens houſes, reforming every thing there, 
while their own run to run. 


+20 - 00s XXII. 
When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only make a 
ſacrifice to God of the devil's leaving 


2 


„ 
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XXIII. 
When we are young, we are {laviſhly employed in dg 
ſomething whereby we may live comfortably when we grow old; 


and when we are old, we perceive it is too late to live as we pro- 


poſed. 
XXIV. 


People are ſcandalized, if one laughs at what they call a ſerious 
thing. Suppoſe I were to have my head cut off to-morrow, and 


all the world were talking of it to day, yet way might not I laugh 
to think, what a buſtle is here about my head ? 


XXV. 


The greateſt advantage I know of being We de a wit by the 
world, is that it gives one the greater freedom of playing the 
fool. | 

XXVI. 


We ought in humanity no more to deſpiſe a man for the mis- 


fortunes of the mind than for thoſe of the body, when they are 
ſuch as he cannot help. Were this thoroughly confidered, we 


ſhould no more laugh at one for havin 3 his brains i RAY than 
for en his head broke. 


XXVII. 


A man of wit is not incapable of buſi S7Y a . it. A 
fprightly generous horſe is able to carry a pack-faddle as well as an 
als, but he is too ae to be put to the . 4 


XVXVIII. 


wherever I nd s a great deal of gratitude ir ina poor man, 1 take 
it 08 0 i there would be as much r if he were a 


0 
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XXIX. 


Flowers of rhetorick in ſermons and ſerious diſcourſes are like 


the blue and red flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who come 


only for amuſement, but prejudicial to him who would reap the 


profit. 
XXX A 


When two people compliment each other with the choice of 
any ching, each of them generally gets that which he likes leaſt, 


XXXI. 


He who tells a lie, is not ſenſible how great a taſk he under- 
takes, for he muſt be forced to invent twenty more tp maintain 
that one. 


XXXII. 


| Giving | advice is many times only the privilege of ſaying a 
fooliſh thing one's ſelf, under pretence of hindring another from 


doing one. 
XXXIII. 


It is rich! lowers at court, -as with followers on the road, who 
firſt beſpatter thoſe that go before, and then tread on their heels 


XXXIV. 


Falſe happineſs is like falſe money, it paſſes for a time as well 
as the true, and ſerves ſome ordinary occaſions : but when it is 
brought to the touch, we find the lightneſs and allay, and feel 
the loſs. NUT 


XXXV. 


Paſtardly men are like ter horſes, who have but juſt ſpirit and 


mettle Mough to be miſchievous. | 
2 2 XXXV L 
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XXXV L 


| Some people will never learn any thing, for this reaſon, becauſe 
they underſtand 3 0 thing too ſoon. © 


XXXVII. 


A perſon who is too nice an bier of the buſineſs of the croud, 
like one who is too curious in obſerving the labour of the bees, 


will _ be ſtung for his curiolity.”” 


XXXVIII. 


A man of buſineſs 11 talk of philoſophy, a man 0 * none 
may e il. 


XXXIX. 


There are ſome ſolitary e who ſeem to have ef the reſt 
of mankind only as Eveleft Adam, to meet the devil in private. 


The vanity 'of hk man nei is like a river conf paſſing g array, 
and yet conſtantly coming on. 


XII. 


* 


1 I ſeldom fre a > Saad building, or an y great piece of magnifi- 
cence and pomp; but I think, how little; is all this to latisfy the 
ambition, or to fill the idea, of an immortal rr | 
= 4 


Lora 
5 


= 2 


8 


It is a certain truth; that a man is! waver {6 8 ce 6 little ime 


poſed upon, as e e of the beſt ſenſe: it coſts far more 
trouble 


. 
* 
Yew, — 
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trouble to be admitted or continued in ill company than in good; 
as the former have leſs underſtanding to be employed, ſo they 


have more vanity to be pleaſed; and to keep a fool conſtantly in 
good humour with himſelf and with others, is no very eaſy taſk. 


| 


The difference between what is commonly called ordinary 
company and good company, is only hearing the ſame things ſaid 
in a little room or in a large ſalon, at ſmall tables or at great tables, 
before two candles or twenty ſconces. 


XLIV. 


= It is with narrow- ſouled people as with narrow-necked bottles: 
the leſs they have in them, the more noiſe they make in pouring 
it out. | 
| XLV. 


Many men have been capable of doing a wiſe thing, more a 


cunning thing, but very few a generous thing. 
v XLVI. 75 


Since. it is reaſonable to doubt moſt things, we ſhould moſt of 
all. doubt that reaſon of ours which would demonſtrate all things. 


XVII. 


To buy books, as ſome do who make no uſe of them, only 


becauſe they were publiſned by an eminent printer; is much as if 
a man ſhould: buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becauſe they; 
were made by ſome famous taylor. Eos 


XLVIIL. 
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e 
It is as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's company, as it would 
be ill manners to whiſper i in it; he is diſpleaſed at both for the ſame 


reaſon, becauſe he is ignorant 'of what is ſaid. 
XLIX. 


Falſe criticks rail at falſe wits, as quacks and impoſtors are {til} 
cautioning us to beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats 
only to make more way for their OWN. 


L. 


Old men, for the moſt part, are like old chronicles, that give 
you dull, but true accounts of times paſt, and are worth Towing 
only on that ſcore. 


LI. 


There ſhould be, methinks, as little merit in loving a woman 
for her beauty, as in loving a man for his proſperity; both ene 
e ſubject to change. 


. 


We ſhould manage our thoughts | in compoſing any work, as 
ſhepherds do their flowers in making a garland ; firſt ſelect the 
choiceſt, and then diſpoſe them in the moſt proper Nauen „where 


they give a luſtre to each other. 


LIN. 


As handſome children are more a diſhonour to a deform'd fax 
ther than ugly ones, becauſe unlike himſelf; fo good thoughts, 
Owneg by a plagiary, bring him more ſhame than his own ill ones. 

When 


— 
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When a poor thief appears in rich garments, we immediately know 


they are none of his own. 
LIV. | 

Human brutes, like other beaſts, find ſnares and poiſon in the 
proviſions of life, and are allured by their appetites to their de- 


ſtruction. | 
LV. 


The moſt poſitive men are the moſt credulous; ſince they moſt 
believe themſelves, and adviſe moſt with their falſeſt flatterer, and 
worlt enemy, their own ſelf-love. 


EVI. 


Get your enemies to read your works in order to mend them, 
for your friend is ſo much your ſecond-ſelf, that he will judge 
too like you. 8 . 
| LVII. 

Women uſe lovers as they do cards; they play with them a 
while, and when they have got all they can by them, throw them 
away, call for new ones, and then perhaps loſe by the new ones 
all they got by the old ones. 5 

e LVIII. 


Honour in a woman's mouth like an oath in the mouth of a 
gameſter, is ever ſtill moſt uſed as their truth is moſt queſtioned. 


LIX. 


Women, as they are like riddles in being unintelligible, fo gene- 
rally reſemble them in this, that they pleaſe us no longer when 


once we know them. 
LX. 
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A man who admires a fine woman, has yet no more reaſon to 
wiſh himſelf her huſband, than one who admir d the he/periarn 
fruit would have had to with himſelf the dragon that kept it. 


Xt 


He who n marries a wife, becauſe bs can't always-live chaſtly, is 
much like a man, who finding a few humoprs 3 in his body reſolves 


| | to Wear a perpetu al bliſter. 
LXII 


Married wot, for being ſo cloſely united, are but the apter 
to part; as or the aer wy are * break the ſooner. 


LXIII. 


A family is e but too e a 'common-wealth of malignants : : 
what we call the charities and ties of affinity, prove but ſo many 
ſeparate and claſhing intereſts: the ſon wiſhes the death of the 

father; the younger brother that of the elder; the elder repines 


at the ſiſters portions; when any of them marry, there are new 


diviſions, . and new animoſities. It is but natural and reaſonable 


to . all * and 8 we blancy no comfort bye) in Lafamily. 


"Lav. - 


Auen in e eldom ſpeak ill of 9 5 1 but when 
. have a perſonal pique; authors in England ſeldom ſpeak well | 
of each other, but when 2. have a TOO” >. "I 


| IXV. ; 
There is noting wanting to make all rational ach | diſintereſted | 
| . 
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people i in the world of on religien, os that * ſhould talk to- 
oy PR TY | 


LXVI. 5 
Men are greek, in the fame: e chat they are reſentful. | 


ww b 


LXVII. v7 1 


The longer we live, the more we ſhall be I that it is 
reaſonable to love God, and n er Dn, en far a as we know either. 


LXV II. 


That character in converſation which commonly paſſe for a- 


ert is made he of civility and talſhood. 


. PPP 


ILXIX. 


A ſhort and certain way 1 to obtain the character of a reaſonable 
and wiſe man, is, whenever wy one tells you his opinion, to com- 
SED > > I les 


5 7 


— — rf fr A ar Re oO. 


5 What i is generally accepted. as virtue in women, is very different 
from what is thought ſo in men: a very good woman would make 


but a paltry man. 


= — — 
— 2 * Sha ii. 


LXXI. 


a Some FIDE are commended for a giddy kind of good 8 
which is as much a virtue as drunkenneſs. 


IXXII. 


Thoſe people a will a. trouble you with doing little 
| offices for them, who leaft deſerve you ſhould do them any. _ 
A a LXXIII. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


s miſ- placed, it ould be n t 


misfortunes r 1 like a Obriltians, 
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I 
We are ſometimes apt to wonder to ſee thoſe — archi ths 


have done the meaneſt things; whereas a conſciouſneſs of having 
done poor things, and a ſhame of hearing of them, often make 


the compoſition we call pride. 
LXXIV. 


An excuſe is worſe and more terrible than a lye: for an excuſe 
is a He guarded. | 
LXXV. 
Praiſe is like ambergrile : : a little whiff of it, u by a 
is very agreeable; but when a man holds a whole lump of it to 
_ noſe, it is a ſtink, and Rtikes you down. 


ILXXVI. 


The general ery is a againſt i ingratitude, HE ſure the Amp laft 
vanity. None but direct villains 
are capable of wilful ingratitude; but almoſt every body is capable 


of thinking he hath done more than another deferves, * the 
| other thinks he hath rertived leſs than he deſerves. 


LXXVII. 
W never knew why man in my life, who cou'd not bear another! 85 


XXVII. 


Several explanations of caſuifts, to multiply the e lins 
may be cafted amendiments to the ren communes. ö 
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IXXI - on 


It is obſervable that the ladies 8 tragedies more than co- 
medies: the reaſon may be, that E N their ſex is deified and 


adored, in comedy expoſed and ridiculed. 


LXXX. 
- The character of coretouſneſs is hat a Man generally acquires 
mare through ſome niggardlineſs, or ill grace, in little and incon- 


ſiderable things, RI in expences of any conſequence. A very 
few pounds a year would eaſe that man of the ſcandal of avarice. 


LXXXI. 


Some men's wit is like a dark lanthorn which ſerves * 
turn, and guides them their own way: but is never known (ac- 
cording to the ſcripture phraſe) either to ſhine forth before men, 


or to — cheir father in heaven. 


LXXXII 


It * happens thin thoſe are the beſt peo ah, whoſe characters 
have been moſt injured by flanderers, as we uſually find that to 


be the Greateſtfrvit which the birds have been pecking at. 


LXXXIII. 
The people all running to the capital city is like a copfluence 


Hs 4 


of all the animal ſpirits to the heart; a ſymptom that the conſti- 


tution 1s in danger. 


1 
The wonder- We often expreſs 5 & 3 FU dull 


company, 


« 
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company, would leſſen, if we reflected, that moſt people ſeek 
companions leſs to be 2 554. chan to talk. 


* * — 
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Amuſement is the happineſs of thoſe that cannot think. 
0 


5 Fry — 


LXXXVI. 
Never ſtay dinner for a clergyman, who is to make a morning 


viſit e er he comes; for he will . it his 4 to dine with * 
greater man that aſks him. 


LXXXVII. 


A contented man is like a g 


good tennis player, who never fa- 
tigues and confounds himſelf with running nn after the ball, 
but * till it comes to him. | 

LXXXVIII. | 1 1 n 


7 5 
3 . 


Two things are equally be to Fl and not he 
object of reaſoning; the wiſdom of God, and the madneſs of 
LXXXIX. © nh 1 


Many men, prejudiced eatly 4 in 'dis-favour of ank by bad 
maxims, never aim at making friendſhips; and while they only 
think of avoiding the evil, miſs of the good that would meet 
them. They begin the world knaves, 2 prevention, while o- 
chers only end ſo, after diſappointment. es ESD als,” e amaaIt 


XC. 


No woman ever hates a man for being i in love with her; but 
. a woman hates a man for being a friend to her. 


_ The 
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Xcl. 


The eye of a critick is often like a microſcope, made ſo very 

fine and nice, that it diſcovers the atoms, grains, and minuteſt 
particles, without ever comprehending the whole, comparing the 
parts, or ſeeing all at once the harmony. 


XQll... 


A king may be a tool, a thing of ſtraw ; but if he ſerves to 
frighten our enemies, and ſecure our property, it is well enough: 
a ſcare- crow is a thing of ſtraw, but it protects the corn. 


XCIII. 


The greateſt things and the moſt praiſe-worthy, that can be 
done for the publick good, are not what require great parts, but 
great honeſty : therefore for a king to make an amiable charac- 


ter he needs only to be a man of common honeſty well adviſed. 


XCIV. 


Notwithſtanding the common complaint of the knavery of 
men in power, I have known no great miniſters or men of parts 
in buſineſs ſo wicked as their inferiors; their ſenſe and know- 
ledge preſerve them from a hundred common rogueries, and 
when they become bad, it is generally more from the neceſlity of 
their ſituation, than from a natural bent to evil. 


XCV. 
Whatever may be ſaid againſt a premiere or ſole miniſter, the 


evil of ſuch an one, in an abſolute government, may not be 
great: for it is poſſible, that almoſt any miniſter may be a better 
man than a king born and bred. | 
ers XCVI. A 
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XCVI, 


A man coming to the water-fide is ſurrounded by all the crew: 
every one is officious, every one making applications, every one 
offering his ſervices; the whole buſtle of the place ſeems to be 
only for him. The ſame mem going from the waterfide, no noiſe 
made about him, no creature takes notice of him, all let him paſs 
with utter neglect! the picture of a miniſter when he comes into 
power, and when he goes out. N 
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